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SUCCESS 

There is one fortunate boy in 
America; according to the New York 
American. Not long ago General 
Pershing wrote a letter to him in which 
he set forth in fourteen simple words 
the essentials that go to help one to be 
successful in any endeavor. Here is his 
letter, or part of it:— f 

“It seems to me, as a matter of truth, 
that everyone must recognize the essen- 
tial qualities which go to make a life 
that is commonly accepted as approach- 
ing the ideal. In general they are: 

Scrupulous honesty; 

Persistent industry ; 

Genuine modesty; 

Unselfish generosity; 

AND a high sense of duty.” 

A Boy Who Was Faithful. 

Dogs are usually believed to be more 
faithful to human masters than the masters 
are to the dogs. That is not the case of 
Sam Hollender, who followed his bull 
puppy all the way from Newark to New 
York by trolley, auto truck and ferry and 
finally became so lost in the big city and 
so tired in his quest that he fell asleep on 
the front porch of a strange house where 
the police found him. He was finally re- 
turned home to Newark, but not until the 
city had been thoroughly searched for his 
missing dog, which still remains unfound. 
Two Inches Lost the . 

According to “Big Six’’ Christy 
Mathewson, if “Bullet Joe’” Bush had had 
two inches more on the end of his glove, 
the Yankees would not have lost that 
first game of The World's Series. The 
drive that started the rally in the fatal 
eighth inning came straight at “Bullet 
Joe” but about three feet above his head. 
He made a one handed lunge for it and 
missed it by two inches. Then the 
trouble commenced. 

Boy Fire Heroes 

Sammy Kaufman, age 14, and his brother 
Joe, age 15, are being hailed as the heroes 
of the big fire that destroyed the Jewish 
Orphanage at Shawbridge, Quebec. Both 
brothers were monitors and cach had 
charge of a group of boys. During the 
height of the fire Sammy found that one of 
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Because of a change in the conditions under 


his boys was 


which Boys’ Life is being printed this issue 


Living up to 


missing and rush- will reach our subscribers a few days late. a Name 

ed back into ° ° 0 Dean Charles B. 
the flame-swept Liste peu hg In Brown of Yale 
building and in his first ser- 


dragged him from his burning bed. Joe, 
at the risk of his life, stayed in a burning 
hall and got out all but four of his band. 
Then he sat down and cried over their loss. 
Twelve orphans perished in the blaze in 
spite of the heroic efforts of inmates and 
firemen. 
Fire Horse Commits Suicide 

Because the Washington, D. C., Fire 
Department does not provide for horse 
veterans who are no longer fast enough 
for service among the fire fighters, old 
Jack Gallup was sold to a garbage collec- 
tor and destined to spend the rest of his 
lif dragging garbage wagons about the 
city. This broke the heart of the old 
steed, and recertly, when he passed the 


mon to the freshman class at the univer- 
sity this year spoke of the necessity of 
building a good name and then living up 
to it. During one part of his sermon he 
said : 

_ Four years ago another freshman walked 
in. He had not come from an expensive, 
exclusive preparatory school—he came from 
a high school in a commonplace manufac- 
turing town in Massachusetts. He was a 
quiet, modest sort of fellow with none of 
the advantages which go with wealth and 
social position. He gave his name as Mal- 
colm Aldrich, and he made that name a 
name to conjure with. His qualities of 
body, brain, and heart caused it to stand 




















THANKSGIVING DAY 


Young Brer Rabbit, peepin’ from his hutch, 
De siftin’ snow an’ de flakes come down— 

Born this year, so he don’t know much— 
Just a-learnin’ and a-lookin’ aroun’. 


Everything is quiet an’ de dogs all still; 
Snow gettin’ deeper on de meadow lan’, 

Can't see de trees over on de odder hill— 
Bunny's gettin’ wiser—he understan’. 


Sniffin’ at de air kinda anxious like, 
Frettin’ fo to make dem rabbit tracks; 

Jes like de scout wantin’ fo to hike, 
But a-workin out de col’ col’ facks, 


A bunch o° scouts goes a-marchin’ past; 


Straightens up his ears, an he hears dem say: 


“Wonder how long dat turkey’s gwine to last? 
Mah, ahm glad its Thanksgiving day!" 


“Thanksgiving day’, den de rabbit know 


Dis is de day when he have his fun, 


So, he romp all aroun’ in de nice new snow 


‘Thout any fear of de dog or de gun. 


Everybuddy happy but de gobbler's tribe, 


n’ dey’s all mournin’ in de turkey way: 


Everything else—why, glad to be alibe, 
Like little Brer Rabbit on Thanksgiving Day. 


TOBIAS MARTIN BRAY 





fire engine house in which he had served 
so long, he suddenly bolted, broke his 
harness and plunged head foremost into 
the brick wall of the fire station, killing 
himself. The firemen who witnessed the 
incident insist that it was a deliberate 
attempt on the part of the horse to kill 
himself. 





out. He became captain of the football 
team and captain of baseball team because, 
without putting on any airs about it, he 
seemed to be able to play the game better 
than anybody else. He was a good student, 
and when he graduated he took honors. 
He was a high-minded Christian gentle- 









man, and when the seniors came to elect 
the six class deacons of the College Church 
a year ago, Aldrich was chosen. It did our 
souls good just to see him walking up and 
down the atsles of Battell Chapel with the 
bread and wine of the Sacrament. He can 
go anywhere today among these Eastern 
colleges and when anyone asks him ‘What 
is thy name, his answer carries meaning. 


When the Crows Crowed 


A golden eagle that has just arrived at 
the Cincinnati Zoo very much the worse 
for wear had the misfortune to alight 
very near a crow’s nest in which there 
were young birds. Mr. and Mrs. Crow 
started in to chase him away and were 
immediately reinforced by the whole 
crow colony of a hundred or more black 
fighters and the eagle was having a sorry 
time of it until Harry Hall, a farmer's 
boy, arrived with a club and drove them 
off. The eagle was in such serious con- 
dition that Harry carried him home and 
nursed him back to good health again. 
Then he took him to the Zoo where he 
is slowly recovering from the shock of 
the encounter. 

New Vision Starts Him Wandering 


Jerome C. Smiley, Jr., an eight-year-old 
New York boy, never knew that things had 
color. All his life he could only. see objects 
dimly but was contented until he got into 
school and found that others could read 
very much faster than he could. He told 
his mother this and she took him to an 
oculist where glasses were provided for 
him that corrected his vision and made his 
sight normal. Then for the first time he 
discovered that trees had leaves that were 
green, that flowers had a variety of colors 
and that the sky was blue. So overwhelmed 
is he with this new joy of seeing color and 
seeing objects clearly that he just goes 
a-wandering to see new objects, common- 
place to everyone else but entirely new to 
Jerome. Three times he has strayed so far 
away from home that he has been lost. 
The police have picked him up in three 
different towns many miles He New 
York. Once he wandered to Long Branch 
to see the ocean, again he went deep into 
the country to explore the woods and fields. 
Jerome is seeing new wonders daily. 
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Thanksgiving 


Turkey and cranberry sauce and mince pie. 
Feast! But oh, let’s not forget! 
or all the blessings the year has given 
Let us, first, raise our eyes to Heaven! 
Let us give thanks to Him on high— 
Then— tackle the turkey, the sauce, and the pie! 
EDMUND LEAMY. 


Turkey and cranberry sauce and mince pie. 
Is this what Thanksgiving means? 
Only just feasting, just eat and eat, 
Clasping of hands, and lips that greet, 
Laughter and fun, and never a sigh, 
Turkey and cranberry sauce and mince pie. 


lurkey and cranberry sauce and mince pie! 
This is real Thanksgiving cheer 
All of the folks from far and wide 
Gathered once more sit side by side 
Eager to talk, and eager to try 
Turkey and cranberry sauce and mince pie. 


November 
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Tad Jones Says: 


‘A man who will let his studies slide until he gets 
a condition and becomes ineligible through poor 
marks is undependable. He has failed Yale and 
he has been unfair to himself by not keeping up 
with his classes. And if he fails his school and 
himself in a pinch, he is just as likely to fail me 
and the team in a pinch. I am not going to devote 
a whole year’s work to such a man and always 
feel in the end, when the team needs him most, he 
is likely to lie down just as he has cone in 
his studies.” 


+ 
“You fellows who love football as a chap should 
love the game to become a really good player, 
should work hard in high school to make the team. 
It is from the high school teams that the colleges 


are getting their best football material.” 
+ 


“Football is a game in which eleven men play. It 
is a game in which team work counts 100 per 
cent. It is a game in which co-ordination of 
effort is the only successful method. Individual 
brilliancy, unless it ties in with the playing of the 
other eleven players, is likely to bring disaster.” 


amen 


AN football be played without a coach?” I 

asked Tad Jones, the Yale coach and one of the 

best known figures in football in this country. 

It was rather a strange question to ask the man 
who is recognized as one of the cleverest and most astute coaches 
of the day, and it caused him to wrinkle up his brow and think a 
while before answering. 

“If you mean football as it is played in the town lots, I’ll say yes. 
That is elementary football. The youngsters who play in those minia- 
ture mob scenes in the sand lots are learning fundamentals, such as 
control of temper, and how to think quickly as well as other highly 
important basic principles. But they are not learning football. Real 
football begins in high school and there football cannot be played 
without a good coach. I'll qualify that statement a little by saying 
that a good leader is highly necessary, a man or boy to whose stronger 
will the eleven boys on the team will bow. He can be coach or 
captain but he must be a leader and he must have all of the qualifica- 
tions of a leader. 

“Football is a game that only the highest type of boy can play. A 
boy must have certain moral ideals and physical characteristics or he 
will never make a football player. He must be fearless. He must be 
quick-witted and able to think clearly and swiftly in a pinch. He 
must be able to run; to have the leg and lung power that will help 
him to cover a lot of ground. And above all he must have grit; the 
sort of grit that will make him smile and keep on fighting when things 
look hopeless, when he is suffering mental or physical pain or fatigue 
and when the chances to win are remote. 

“Football is a game in which eleven men play. It is a game in 
which team work counts 100 per cent. It is a game in which co- 
ordination of effort is the only successful method. Individual bril- 
liancy, unless it ties in with the playing of the other eleven players, 
is li ing disaster. 
“ brew | ho hw so-asiadiion and real team work all the eleven boys 
must be willing to obey the commands of the coach or captain or 
trainer or whoever is watching their play and developing the team. 
That is fundamental and that is why I say 
played without some sort of a coach. 

“I won't discourage the clumsy boy. I 
have seen great transformations worked 
on the football training field by good 
coaches. I have seen gangling, gawky fel- 
lows develop real grace and speed and 
swiftness all because they worked hard 
and tried hard, and had in them the spirit 
to make good. One of the most impor- 
tant qualifications a boy should have to 
become a good football player, and some- 
thing that cannot be learned too early in 
life (it is learned very often in the sand 
lot games by nine-year-old youngsters) is 
absolute control of temper. Football is 
such a gruelling, plugging, pounding game 
that any number of occasions arise when a 
fellow who has not a firm grip on his 
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that football cannot be 





Tad Jones, Coach of the Yale 
Football Team 

temper can fly off the handle, so 
to speak, and ruin the game, the 
team’s spirit and his own chance of 
ever amounting to anything as a 
football player. I can hold out 
very little hope for a boy who can- 
not learn to control his temper. 
He might just as well quit trying 
to play the game. I can’t disap- 
prove too strongly of smoking 
either. The boy who is addicted 
to that habit is as hopeless as the 
boy who can’t control his temper. 
Both, to my mind, are total losses 
so far as football is concerned. 

“You fellows who love football 
as a chap should love the game to 
become a really good player, should 
work hard in high school to make 
the team. It is from the high 
school teams that the colleges are 
getting their best football material. 
Captain Aldrich of last year’s Yale 
team was a Fall River High School 
football man. We are always glad 
to welcome men who have made 
the High School team for we know 
that they are likely to be good 
material ,for the ‘varsity team 
later on. 









And He Also Says: 


“Football is a game that only the highest type of 
boy can play. A boy must have certain moral 
ideals and physical characteristics or he will never 
make a football player. He must be fearless. He 
must be quick-witted and able to think clearly 
and swiftly in a pinch. He must be able to run; 
to have the leg and lung power that will help 
him to cover a lot of ground. And above all he 
must have grit ; the sort of grit that will make 
him smile and keep on fighting when things 
look hopeless, when he is suffering mental or phy- 
sical pain or fatigue, and when the chances to 
win are remote.” 


+ 


“Until such a boy developes ideals and realizes 
the importance of being true to himself and of 
working hard to attain the things worthwhile 
and until he brings his class work up to where 
it should be, I am not interested in seeing him 
in a football uniform. A man must prove he has 
courage in the classroont as on the football field 
tomake the team.” 


ees, 


“Indeed, I am beginning to think that high school or 
prep. school football experience is essential to the men 
who try for the college teams. It is next to impossible 

for fellows 18 or 19 to learn football in college if they have never 
played before. No matter what their physical qualifications may be, 
they lack the experience and knowledge of the boys who have played 
on high school or prep. school teams. <A boy can’t start too young 
to play football. He should start when he is just able to handle a 
football, say nine or ten years of age, and he should develop a love 
for the game that will go a long way toward carrying him toward 
the big teams when he reaches college age. A love for the game is 
very essential. I think this fact is more marked to-day among col- 
lege players than it was a decade or two ago. In the old days they 
picked out beef and brawn and built a team up of weight and bull- 
headed stubbornness. The teams of to-day are for the most part built 
up of men who love the game for the game’s sake, who are all enthusi- 
asm and eagerness and to whom the work and drudgery of training is 
pure fun and nothing else. They think football, eat football, sleep 
football, so to speak, and their very hearts are tied up in the teana 
and the game. 


“S UCH men make good football players. They make themselves 

through their pure enthusiasm, and in the end that is the only way 
a good player can be made. Some people think that we coaches can 
make football players out of hitching posts or tombstones. But we 
can’t. We can only help men more readily to help themselves. We 
show them fundamentals, then they go to it and put their own indi- 
viduality into the work and if they have the real love of the game 
and the real enthusiasm necessary, they complete the job. Time and 
again I have seen fine big men come out for the squad only to drop by 
the wayside the second week of training, all because they lack that 
vital something that they need to make good. 

“A great many times it is the mental attitude of the man; his mental 
attitude toward the game and toward life generally that causes him to 
drop out or be dropped out. Take the type of fellow who does not 
study ; who lets his work slide so that he 
gets conditioned in one subject or another. 
He is ‘the sort of chap I am quick to have 
dropped from the squad. Here is the way 
I feel about that sort of a fellow. (And 
I never hesitate to tell him when I drop 
him from the squad, either.) A man who 
will let his studies slide until he gets a 
condition and becomes ineligible through 
poor marks is undependable. He has failed 
Yale and he has been unfair to himself by 
not keeping up with his classes. And if 
he fails his school and himself in a pinch, 
gy" _—she is just as likely to fail me and the team 
mg in a pinch. I am not going to devote a 
~~ whole year’s work to such a man and al- 

ways feel that in the end, when the team 


(Continued on page 53) 


The famous Yale Coach Showing the squad how to do it 
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CHAPTER I 
NEWS OF NAKA 

T seemed to Jim as if he was 

sailing inside of a bowl of blue 

glass, half filled with water—an 

enormous bow! in which the sun 
was suspended like a lamp. Every- 
thing was tinged, so steeped in blue 
that it was almost unbelievable and 
Jim Morse knew something of the 
splendor and the everlasting surprise 
of tropical coloring. 

All about him was azure, sapphire, 
ainethyst, all save the golden sun 
flaming almost directly overhead, for 
they were only ten degrees south of 
the Line. The crystal waters of the 
Coral Sea were tinged with violet, 
for there were fifteen hundred fathoms 
beneath the keel of the schooner 
though the charts showed the bottom 
sloping swiftly upwards toward 
New Guinea, lying due ahead. The 
lofty peaks of Papua’s steep moun- 
tain chain seemed carved from ame- 
thyst with a hint of silver snowfields 
that gleamed thousands of feet 
above the level of Torres Strait. The 
flying fish that came slashing out of : 
the ruffled waves seemed scaled with <A 
bluefire, the dolphins rolling in pur- a” 
suit were clad in hides of indigo, 
the marbling of the wake was veined 
and mottled like the eyes of a pea- 
cock’s tail. The sky was cloudless, 
one great vault of blue transparency, 
through which a strong southeaster 
blew over the taffrail of the Manuwai 
and sent her ramping on towards 
Port Moresby, with a wet sheet and 
a flowing sca and a wind that followed 
fast. 

So they had come a-kiting before 
the monsoon wind, northwest from 
Sydney, following, the long curve of 
Australia’s eastern shore, skirting the 
Great Barrier Reef for the last half 
of their journey, fifteen hundred sea 
miles and more, twenty-five degrees of latitude; fine 
weather all the way, for it was the end of April and the 
rainy season was well over. 

The sea crashed against the bows with the brittle sound 
of breaking glass, it hissed as it foamed along the run to 
the wake where the spinning patent log registered nine 
and a half knots an hour. The wind hummed and strum- 
med in the rigging; the plum-colored crew, naked save for 
loincloths, shining and oiled against the sun, chanted as 
they wetted down the planks with buckets of sparkling 
brine to prevent the seam putty from crumbling, happy 
at the prospect of a landing before nightfall. Over all 
there rose the regular sound of the skipper snoring 
through his siesta, harsh as the ripping of an unset saw 
through a knotty board, or the voice of that gaudy and 
spoiled parrot, the Admiral, the schooner’s mascot, when he 
was annoyed. 

Jim was at the wheel. The schooner slashed along on 
even keel, wing and wing, her main boom out a-starboard, 
the fore to port, the braced spars dipping now and then 
into the crests of the waves as the Manuwai rolled easily, 
the sheets skimming the water and dripping blue-white 
gems. Jim’s brown feet were shoeless, his blond head 
hatless but he wore pajamas. He had learned the lesson 
that the white man’s skin is not protective against the 
violet rays of the tropic sun. His face was tanned and 
his blue-grey eyes showed strangely against the golden 
brown where faint traces of freckles still persisted. 





HEY should make Port Moresby by sunset, he 

reckoned. It was impossible, even through the glasses, 
to separate the narrow promontory on which the town 
stands from the mainland, to distinguish Daugo, Haidana 
or the other islets off the port. His forward gaze centered 
on the mountain peaks. Far to the left loomed Mount Yule 
with its split crags like the horns of a rhinoceros, the long 
range of Mount Davidson showed, closer and lower, with 
a gap bitten out of it. There was the distant hint of 
Mount Albert Edward, over thirteen thousand feet in 
height; range upon range, peak beyond peak piling up, 
steep angled like the pitch of ancient roofs, shaggy with 
forest and bush, split into acute ridges between which 
torrents raced, bridged here and there precariously by 
native suspension bridges set on the narrow trails between 
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By J. Allan Dunn 
Illustrated by Harold Anderson 


the villages, high-perched for safety and communication 
There lived dwarfs and cannibals, only a little higher up 
in the scale of life than baboons. Some of them, it was 
averred solemnly, had tails that hung down at night 
through holes in the floors of their tree houses. They 
were creatures possessing fire and weapons but who never 
laughed and whose talk was little better than the chatter of 
the Banderlog. 


RAVELERS tales these and vastly exaggerated, per- 

haps, but mighty interesting. Something of these 
strange peoples Jim knew from their own trip up the Fly 
River to the country of the Karons. 

There Jim Morse and Captain Burr, piloted by Afua, 
the Eleveran chieftain who was blood-brother and name- 
brother to the skipper, had gone in search of gold and of a 
white girl kidnapped by tribesmen from the wreck of the 
barkentine Morning Star of Sydney, stranded at the mouth 
of the Fly. 

They had brought back nuggets to the value of eleven 
thousand dollars and they had rescued the girl, Naka, 
wild, lovable, untamed savage, sunny and sullen by turns. 
They left her in charge of the Mission to learn somethmg 
of the white man’s ways and language, with six thousand 
dollars of the trove set aside for that purpose and her 
future education. The romance of her rescue, sole sur- 
vivor of a massacre, saved by some strange twist of savage 
mentalities, strengthened the responsibility that both man 
and lad felt entailed upon them. It made them feel as if 
she really belonged to them yet they willingly spent freely 
of their remaining share of the gold in an endeavor to 
discover her relatives. 

It was for this that the Manuwait had gone to Sidney. 
They had advertised, they had interviewed waterfront 
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gossips and authorities, they had them- 
selves been interviewed by news- 
papermen who had published broad- 
cast the romantic tale of their adven- 
ture. They had patiently untangled 
leads that seemed promising. There 
had been impostors, lured by magni- 
fied ideas of the girl’s fortune but, at 
last, lawyers, detectives, journalists 
alike, agreed with the skipper and 
Jim that there was now no living 
relative of the girl known as Naka, 
the maid of the Morning Star. 

With what was left of their money 
the Manuzvai was painted and over- 
hauled. She had new rigging, new 
suits of sails, new anchors, plentiful 
supplies and an overstocked trade- 
room. Captain Burr, skipper, and 
Jim Morse, mate, were half owners 
and they sailed back for Port Mores- 
by with relief and pleasure, realis- 
ing how they had feared losing her 
after they had won her with wisdom 
and courage and white man’s magic 
away from the dwarfs of Karon. 

“She’s ours, Jim,” the skipper said 
the first night out, his one eye gleam- 
ing with anything but disappoint- 
ment. “All we got to do is to adopt 
her reg’lar. I took to her from the first, same as you did 
when you spotted her up in that treehouse, an’ I reckon she 
figures we did her a good turn takin’ her away from the 
Karons.” 


T HE Admiral, entitled by good manners to the run of 
the cabin and many other liberties, stepped sidling 

over the cloth and turned his brilliant glance from a dish 
of bananas towards the skipper. Captain Burr declared 
that The Admiral thought and, to prove it, quoted the bird 
where it had taken words of different languages and put 
them together to make sense in a polygot of its own. 
Certain it was that the Admiral selected his stock of words 
and phrases with startling aptness. Now he sang—really 
sang, in true key though his voice was inclined to falsetto 
and tremolo. 

Just one girl, only just one girl, 

There are others, I know, but they're not my Pearl. 

Sun or rain, she is just the same, : 

She 

“What price a banana, guv'nor? 
dirt.” 

The admiral cocked his head to one side as if waiting 
for their approving laughter. The skipper peeled half a 
banana and the parrot took it in one claw to eat it. 

“There ain’t another animal, bird, beast, fish or insect, 
can do that,” said the skipper. “Not hold grub in one hand 
and stand on the other to eat it. It’s human.” 

“Squirrels sit up and hold nuts in both their front paws, 
skipper,” said Jim. “I think insects do, some of them.” 

“Bah!” retorted Captain Burr indignantly and decisive- 
ly. “Do squirrels talk? Or insects? They do not. Well 
then!” 

Jim relinquished the argument. 

“What about Naka?” he asked. “About adopting her, 1 
mean. Will you take her away from the Mission?” 

“Jim, you’re the same as my adopted son. There ain’t 
been no papers taken out on that becos it warn’t necessary. 
We've signed on together out of love an’ affection an’ that 
beats all yore legal fixin’s. 


They're cheap as 


“Now, Naka sure needs relatives. It’s up to you an’ me 
to be brother an’ daddy to her. She needs educatin’ but 
she’s sharp as a needle an’ she'll soon do us credit. 1 
wouldn’t wonder but what we’d find a big improvement in 
her when we git back. If she’s got the rough edges off 
we'll take her to Sydney, in the schooner, so’s she can git 
acquainted with us. Then we'll go tradin’, same as we 
’riginally counted on. Leavin’ her in a fine boarding’ 
School. Give her a year or so there an’ Mary Emma Burr’! 
be choosin’ our neckties an’ tellin’ us how to part our 
hair an’ mind our ps and qs.” 

“Are you going to call her Mary Emma?” asked Jim. 

“Why, I sort of used it off hand. Both good, plain 
names, aint they? What’s wrong with ’em?” 

“Nothing, I suppose. Only . ... ” 

“Only what?” 

“They don’t just seem to fit her, somehow.” 

“Give her a better one.” 

That was the first of many talks and many discussions. 
A long list of names was drawn up and considered care- 
fully. Some were rejected, some laid aside and a determi- 
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nation reached to leave the matter to Naka herself. 

“Why not Naka?” Jim queried. 

“Becos’ when she’s christened she’s got to have a 
Christian name, aint she? An’ Naka’s a heathen name, 
aint it? Well then?” 

Jim seldom challenged after the skipper’s ultimatum of 
“well then.” It wasn’t much use and he loved the old 
man too much to want to thwart him. 

He spent long hours considering Naka, interweaving her 
future with their own. He had no relatives of his own 
but one surly uncle. The prospect of having a sister was 
a bright one. 

(>* their trip from Karon country to the Mission, 

Naka had regarded Captain Burr with awe despite his 
kindness. To her he was a white wizard and the ways of 
a wizard could never be fathomed or trusted according 
to her experience. The Admiral was a devil bird who 
was an aitumanu, a familiar spirit. There were myriads 
of parrots in the trees but none of them who talked. Yet 
at last she mustered courage enough to scratch his poll 
and they became good friends, no frequent occurrence 
with the Admiral. 

Jim, she made her model. Jim, she regarded as her 
rescuer, as he had been her discoverer. She aped him in 
everything, cuddling beside him, surveying him with steady 
an ardent admiration, accepting from him any sugges- 
tions as to her ways of eating or her savage tricks, so 
evidently anxious to win his favor, so dejected if she sus- 
pected she displeased him, that she had firmly entrenched 
herself in his affections. 

Jim had never had a sister. He had seen little of girls 
and knew less, but all the chivalry of his nature was roused 
for the protection and advancement of Naka, with her 
golden hair and her blue eyes, blue as the hollows of the 
waves the schooner was now trampling beneath the fore- 
him with a big responsibility as long as they were to- 
foot. He realized that her devotion towards him burdened 
gether, it made him careful of his own standards, it stimu- 
lated his own desire for knowledge so that the wisdom she 
invested him with should not prove faulty. 

So, while the skipper snored and the Admiral snoozed 
with his head tucked back between his folded wings, Jim 
daydreamed, with a subconscious mind and look on the 
crew. : 

He and the skipper would make their fortune trading 
while Naka was at school in Sydney, forgetting the ways 
of the jungle, learning those of her own race. Perhaps 
they would establish a plantation and she would become 
their housekeeper and Jim’s own chum. 
how she would take to sailing? 

It was not that Jim tired of the skipper. It was only 
natural that he sometimes—as now, when the skippe1 nap- 
ped—missed the comradeship of someone nearer his own 
age, to whom life would be adventure rather than experi- 
ence, to wonder 
at things, to enjoy 
them with the en- 
thusiasm of novel- 
ty, someone to 
plan with, to look 
forward with the 
keen interests of 
youth. 

A flying fish 
came scooting over 
the gunwale with 
a flirt of its elon- 
gated pectorals, 
flapping as it 
struck the luff of 
the mainsail. An- 
other followed and 
a sailor leaped to 
catch them. Fresh 
fried _ flying - fish 
are a dainty dish. 
Jim ordered them 
taken to the galley. 

Captain Burr, so 
it seemed to Jim, 
could sleep at will 
and soundly, but 
long years at sea 
had so develop- 
ed his sense of 
hearing that any 
unusual sound, or 
any usual sound at 
an unusual mo- 
ment would awak- 
en him instantly 
and bring him on 
his feet, alert and 
ready. 

The native sail- 
or had leaped with 
the agility of a cat 


The Admiral, entitled 





‘florer, whatever that is. 


He wondered. 


but his bare feet, with their natural sole of a quarter of an 
inch of callous, had come down with a thump nevertheless, 
directly over the transom where the skipper was taking 
his siesta confident in the ability of Jim to run the schoon- 
er, glad to do something that would let him forget the 
heat. 

Jim heard a squawk from the Admiral, then a shrill, 
“What's the idea no-ow?”. as the captain’s arousal dis- 
turbed the parrot’s own snooze. The next moment the 
skipper’s rugged face showed in the companion way, brown, 
framed in hair and beard that was nearer white than grey, 
weather wrinkles about his one eye that was bright with 
vigor, a face deep-creased, kindly in its usual expression 
but a face that could grow stern upon occasion, the face 
of a master-trader, of a dominant white man who had lived 
by outwitting the dangers of the sea and the hazards of 
his perilous calling on wild sea-beaches where the flesh of 
a white man might be deemed unsavory, perhaps, compared 
to that of others, but where the head of a white man was 
a trophy to be treasured and exhibited in token of prowess. 

He came on deck and stretched his lean, muscular, still 
upright body, casting a seaman’s swift look at the cunvas, 
the horizon,-the sky. He saw the native boy disappearing 
into the galley with the flying fish and guessed what had 
happened. He dismissed his sleep with a great yawn, pro- 
duced and stuffed his pipe, faced the wind and lit it. 

“Good thing you don’t smoke, Jim. Bad habit. Stunts 
the growth an’ bad for the wind, so they all say. Better 
than betel and lime though. Not many white men git that 
habit but I was thinkin’ its lucky Naka didn’t start it. 
Wonder if she'll be glad to see us? 

“We're makin’ steamer time. We'll drop the hook be- 
fore the sun’s down an’ that suits me. I never did like 
tacklin’ Port Moresby Harbor after dark. We'll go right 
up to the Mission. That’s the good thing about Port 
Moresby. The kanakas don’t steal things any more. 
They've found out it don’t pay. They used to, not from 
each other but from the white man. There was a science 
shark here one time, studyin’ New Guinea fauner an’ 
He had a lot of big books with 
him. Darned if a Moto man didn’t swipe one of the books 
an’ try to sell it back to him on his own verandah.” 

HE skipper laughed heartily an it was echoed by the 

Admiral who had clawed and beaked his way on deck. 
The bird advanced to Jim and worked his way up his pa- 
jama leg and so on to his shoulder. He found his dignity as 
well as his feathers too much ruffled by the wind to suit him 
and he had a keen memory of a time when he had been 
blown overboard so that, after a caress of Jim’s cheek with 
open bill and leathery tongue, the Admiral descended to a 
more comfortable perch on the deck. He was not above a 
sly peck at a native ankle. As the skipper said, “he pre- 


ferred dark meat,” and it was comical to see the rolling eyes 





by his good manners to the run of the cabin and many other liberties, stepped sidling 
over the cloth and turned his brilliant glance from a dish of bananas toward the skipper. 





of the crew whenever they had to come near him. 

“Presents all ready, Jim?” he asked. “All wrapped up? 
Perfume, candy, ribbons? Watch, brooch, bracelet? 
Dress goods, hair-combs, stockings? An’ shoes—I sure 
wish I knew whether those shoes are goin’ to fit. You 
can’t git no selection in Port Moresby. Didn’t forgit the 
bead necklaces, did ye?” 

“They're all ready to go ashore when we do, skipper. 
It’s going to be a bit hard for her at first, don’t you think 
sor 

“What is?” 

“Wearing shoes and stockings. I know I hated to—do 
yet. She ain’t used to regular dresses, or brushes and 
combs or anything.” 

The skipper chuckled. 

“Jim, you’re a smart youngster but there’s a heap for ye 
to learn. Wimmin an’ girls, the world over, take to them 
things like a duck does in water. Did you ever see enny- 
boddy fuss more over their hair than a kanaka? Don’t they 
use shell combs? Don’t they wear bracelets? I’ve heerd 
that white folks wearin’ of ’em was a relic of barbarism. 
Don’t the natives make ’emselves toothbrushes? Don’t they 
like sweet smellin’ flowers? Did ye ever see one of ’em 
that did’nt have a sweet tooth? She’ll like the perfume an’ 
the candy all right. The rest’ll come along. It’s the nature 
of the female sect to dress up.. A civilized woman ’ll wear 
shoes too small for her an’ smile. Naka ’ll wear those 
shoes, if it kills her. She may break inter ’em gradual 
but she’ll do it.” 


AKA was the subject of their talk as the afternoon 

passed, Naka and the question of what branch of trad- 
ing they should take up when Naka, christened and under 
her new name, should be safely transferred to Sydney. 

“There’s plenty to choose from in Papua,” said the skip- 
per, “an’, now the eastern half of it is all under British 
government, there’s goin to be a lot of territory an’ differ- 
ent industries opened up. On the west half the Dutchmen 
have done little more than scrape the beach with their 
plantations—outside of the bird-of-paradise trade. That’s 
tabu in the States now. But we don’t know much about 
the northeastern corner that the Germans called Kaiser 
Wilhelm Land. Not much of that explored, I reckon, an’ 
the natives a bad lot. They say there’s wild rubber an’ 
cotton up there, with sandalwood, but it all means native 
labor an’ then the cost of gittin’ out. The development’s 
got to be gradual. It'll come, under the Australian man- 
date laws. 

“There’s always copra, of course, an’ beche-de-mer but 
the Papuan ain’t much of a worker, so far. He’s a fightin’ 
man, first an’ last, has bin up-to-date. You ain’t goin’ to 
turn him into a day laborer overnight. 

“There’s gold, an’ we’ve tried our hand at that. It’s an 
uncertain bisness an’ I often think it was made hard to git 
on purpose. There’s other metals, they tell me, cinna- 
bar an’ silver, zinc, 
lead, iron an’ 
copper. There’s 
graphite an’ man- 
ganese, osmiridium 
an’ gypsum, an’ 
now they’re talkin’ 
of petroleum. 

“But we're trad- 
ers, Jim, not min- 
ers, and we ain’t 
farmers either or 
we might tackle a 
sisal-hemp planta- 
tion or rubber. 
I’ve a notion we'd 
do best to try Kiri- 
wina Island in the 
Trobriands group. 
They're off the 
east coast, due 
north of the D’En- 
trecasteaux Islands, 


about eight lati- 
tude. You can 
take out a buyin’ 
license from the 
government for 
fifty pounds. The 
oyster there is 


called Japi an’ the 
shell’s a bit thin 
for trade but they 
carry fine pearls. 
Natives use it for 
food an’ they tell 
me it’s got a Belle- 
port Blue Point 
beat for flavor. 
But they sell the 
pearls and no one 
is allowed to fish 
for lape except the 
Cont. on pag Va 











VERYONE who knew Richard Tecumseh Grant 

said that in spite of his somewhat sanguinary name 

he was the most tender-hearted fellow in the town 

of Amity. Like his kindly, white-haired Uncle 
Tecumseh, who by the way was to blame for his nephew’s 
middle name, Richard—so the people of Amity said—had 
spent half his life in caring for cats that had fought and 
lost, for dogs that had lost and still had fought, and for 
chipmunks and other creatures that had carried too many 
chips on their shoulders. Uncle Tecumseh, it is true, once 
kicked a cat for helping him down the stairs quicker than 
he wanted to go; but Richard do a thing like that? Never! 
He probably would have apologized to the cat for getting 
in its way. 

But Richard was cruel in one respect; he 
wheezy, coughing, sputtering little Getz runabout that years 
ago should have joined many of its spare parts on the 
scrap heap. 

On the morning of the day before Thanksgiving, Dick 
was driving his toy stone-crusher in the direction of Mr. 
Hollowell’s turkey farm in Bradbury, a dozen miles north 
of Amity, and as he drove he was thinking of two things. 
Mr. Hollowell had promised his father a thirty-five-pound 
turkey; Dick himself was to fetch it—that was the first 
and of course the more important thing. The second was 
the football game the next morning; the Amity High 
School was to meet Bradbury Academy at Amity Oval 
Dick was to play quarterback; his two brothers, Ray and 
Percy, were to play tackles. It would be a great game, 
said the sporting writers, and Amity had a fair. chance 
to win if Dick Grant could “stand the gaff.” As for Ray 
and Percy, they were wonders! Six feet one and six feet 
two, respectively, they already had been chosen as all- 
scholastic tackles. Wonders! Why, they were men of 
iron ! 

Dick glanced at the sky as the little Getz jolted and 
bumped and back-fired along like a baby tank in action. 
The sky was overcast; there was a bite and a sting to 
the air; the ground was frozen hard. Oh, it was great 
football weather! It was great Thanksgiving weather! 
He hoped that Mr. Hollowell would have 
the bird all cleaned and dressed for him. 


drove a 


WO-THIRDS of the way to Brad- 
bury, Dick slackened speed as he 
passed through Lawrencetown. “Hello, 
Dickie!” shouted a .high-school friend, 
retreating hastily to a doorway. “Where “A 
you bound with the little calliope?” * 

“Bradbury, for a tu: key,” Dick replied. 

“You'll never reach it in that hearse.” 

Dick laughed good-naturedly; he had 
owned the car two years; his skin was 
thick. “A Getz always gets there,” he 
replied. j 

“Why do you carry a machine gun?” | 
someone else inquired as the car gave a : 
succession of loud explosions. “Your 
car is under age.” * 

“Oh, the weak always need protection,” ~ 
was the quick reply. You couldn’t kid 
Dick Grant. 

Bang! Crash! R-r-r-r-r—and he was 5 
on his way to Bradbury. 

At half-past eleven Dick drew up in front of Mr, Hol- 
lowell’s farmhouse. “Goodness,” said the farmer’s wife, 
coming to the door, “you do make a noise, Richard Grant!” 

“It’s the cold, Mrs. Hollowell; the Getz doesn’t like it. 


“Why don’t you put roller skates on him,” called 
Hammersley, “I'll sell ’em cheap.” 






















much. Come 


the gobblers don't like it 
husband calls 


Trotsky, my 


“I reckon 
and see Trotsky—Turkey 
him.” 

Dick followed her to a large pen behind the house, 
where, separated from perhaps a score of strutting turkeys. 
was the hugest bird he had ever seen. “Oh, sturgeon!” 
he cried. “Is that ours? Why, we'll have to roast him 
in the furnace! But, Mrs. Hollowell,” he added in a less 
enthusiastic tone, “he—he’s not dead.” 

There was no need to argue; Trotsky was alive and 
gobbling. Then the good woman explained. Mr. Hol- 
lowell had intended to kill and dress it, but two days ago 
the lumber business in which he was interested had sud- 
denly called him north. It was too bad—yes, too bad; 
her husband was vexed about it. “It seems, Richard,” 
she concluded, “that you'll have to kill it; I can’t, and there’s 
no one else.” 

Dick suppressed a groan. He kill a turkey! 

“We've got a fine, sharp axe, Richard.” 

Dick shuddered. He swallowed hard; then he cleared 
his throat. “I think,” he remarked, in a tone that was a 
little too casual, “I’d best take it back alive.” 

Mrs. Hollowell stared at him. 

Dick moistened his dry lips. “It will be nice and fresh 
then for tomorrow,” he added. 

“Richard Grant, what ails you?” she inquired. “Take 
a live turkey in that little dice box of yours? Im- 
possible! Why don’t you kill it? One blow with that 
axe—” 

Dick turned away; he was utterly miserable. 
got the heart, Mrs. Hollowell,” he blurted forth. 
I haven't.” " 

“We'll, you'll never get it unless you kill the gobbler.” 

But poor Dick was in no mood to joke. From his pocket 
he drew forth a piece of stout cord and stepped inside 
the pen. 

“My land,” said Mrs. Hollowell. 

But, after all, she was a kindly woman; she could 
appreciate Dick’s feelings. “I'll get you a burlap sack,” 
she said. “But do be careful.” 

While she was gone Dick made his first attack. The 
bird showed its holiday spirit by dealing him a left hook 


with a well-developed wing. Dick slipped and fell, and 
the turkey looked 


mean enough to 
have kicked him 
while he was 
down. As it was, 
it showed its teeth 
—that is, it 
opened its mouth 


“T haven't 
“Honest 


so wide you could almost see where 


the. gobbles came from. Dick tried 
again, and raised a lump on his hand. 
He glared at the bird. 
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free end of the cord. 


Crash! .Bing! and Dick 
went over the windshield. 
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It was not Richard Grant but Richard the Lion-Hearted 
that made the third attack. There was a club lying in 
the pen; he swung it, and the turkey got it where it 


should have got the axe. It blinked its eyes; it staggered, 
and, while it was still thinking of acres and acres of 
green meadows, Dick rushed. In a flash he had the cord 
round its neck and his handkerchief tied round its beak. 
Then Mrs. Hollowell arrived, and between them they got 
the turkey into the sack. By that time the bird had re- 
covered its fighting spirit; for the present, however, it 
was helpless, and Dick lugged it to the automobile, and, 
thrusting it into the seat beside the driver’s, fastened the 


Mrs. Hollowell was holding her sides. “Richard,” she 
declared, “I know I'll d-d-d-die a-laughin’ at you and that 
P-p-p-poor, t-t-trussed-up g-g-g-gurgle—gurgle—gobbler!” 

Dick started his engine, which sputtered worse than Mrs. 
Hollowell. “Thank you—” he began. 

But the woman interrupted him. “I—I h-h-hope you'll 
win the b-b-big game tomorrow.” 

“Oh,” replied Dick, airily nudging the fluttering 
passenger, “I’ve already got the game sewed up in a sack!” 


ES, it surely was holiday weather, and Dick’s spirits 

revived wonderfully as the Getz began to eat up the 
miles—it always traveled faster on the way home. At the 
end of the second mile snow had begun to fall—little, 
feathery flakes that floated lazily downward and then 
gathered in tiny swirls. Soon the rolling hills on either 
side of the road were mottled stretches of brown and 
white. Yes, it was holiday weather—Thanksgiving and 
football weather—a day to make your mouth water with 
thoughts of plates heaped high with juicy white meat, 
snowy white potatoes, rich brown gravy and golden squash 
—a day to bring before dancing eyes a delectable picture 
of cranberry sauce quivering in a cut-glass bowl, and 
finally mince pies with fancy crust and pumpkin pies more 
than the golden squash! 

Dick bent over the steering wheel and peered into the 
dancing, swirling flakes. What a picture they made there 
on the winding highway—a nondescript little car racing 
along with a rangy, sun-browi.ed boy at the wheel and— 
why, it might have been a kidnapping scene from some 
drama of the North! There beside the dark, stern-faced 
driver sat the fair captive—fluttering with fear, fighting 
against the cruel gag that kept her silent, glancing now 
to right, now to left, as if with thoughts to escape. Richard 
Coeur de Lion was a cruel warrior; he might at least 
have provided his fair captive with goggles. 

“Come on,” said Dick—he frequently talked to the little 
car—‘“come on, a little faster now; we don’t want to be 
late with this bird. Ray and Percy are waiting with the 
axe. That’s right!” He pressed a little harder on the 
accelerator. The Getz certainly re- 
sponded. Down the long read she 
leaped and rattled. There ahead was 
Lawrencetown. “A little better now,” 
he urged and pressed still harder on 
the accelerator. And: then— 


RASH! Bing! A _ deafening 

rattle, the squeak of hastily ap- 
plied brakes, a rush of cold air— 
and Dick went over the wind- 
shield. 

Only his football .fraining saved 
him from a very, serious injury— 
; that and the fact that he landed in 

a thick clump of bushes at the Ieft 
of the road. He picked himseff up 
and looked back at the car: The 
whole left wheel had collapsed, 
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and gasoline was spreading freely over the hard 
road. 

And there on the back of the seat, like a symbol of fight- 
ing France, stood the huge turkey. 

The gobbler had fared even better than its owner. The 
handkerchief had gone from its beak, and the burlap sack 
was hanging loosely from one foot. Only the cord round 
its neck prevented it from having a wonderful Thanksgiving. 

Dick walked slowly back to the wreck. The little car 
had died hard—and noisily, as it had lived. There was 
genuine regret in his heart as he looked at it. “Maybe 
if I got a new wheel,” he was thinking—and then he 
glared at the turkey. “But 
first I’ve got to get you 
home, you doggone bird.” 

It was easy enough to say 
that. How should he act? 
The turkey was ready to 
fight; he never could get it 
back into the sack alone. Of 
course, he might stun it again 
—but no, the force of the 
first blow was heavy on his 
conscience. And, anyway, 
he wasn’t going to carry 
thirty-five pounds of bird 
eight miles the day before 
the big game with Bradbury 
—not he! 

Well, there was one thing 
he could do. With caution 
he untied the free end of 
the cord and, jerking it, 
brought Fighting France 
down from her perch on the 
foe’s neck; the bird kicked 
the sack disdainfully from 
its foot. Fortunately, the 
cord was stout and long. 
With a look of regret at the 
little stone-crusher, calliope, 
hearse or dice box, Dick set 
out toward Lawrencetown. 
The turkey followed  will- 
ingly enough, and no boche officer could have done a better 
job at goose-stepping. 

If Dick Grant was tender-hearted he was also brave; 
he knew exactly what to expect from those who had spoken 
slightingly of his Getz, and yet he walked straight toward 
the town. The snow was falling less thick now, and by the 
time he reached the first houses it had ceased altogether. 

“Hey, Jim! Hey, Eddie! O, Red! See what’s comin’ !” 
That was Dick's enthusiastic reception; the announcer was 
leather-lunged Larry Lucas, captain of the Bradbury foot- 
ball team. Dick colored behind his ears. He jerked on the 
tow-rope, and the turkey choked back a gobble. 

Jim Swanson, Eddie Fish and Red Nagle came running 
to join Larry. The four were standing in the middle of 
the road. “Well, I'll be switched!” cried Larry. “It’s 
Dick Grant! Say, pinch me, will you, Eddie?” 

“Don’t need to; it’s Dick, all right, and he’s traded his 
Getz for a dinner. . Good bargain, Dick.” 


ICK grinned, and the bird helped him out with a 
few gobbles. Whereupon the four spectators laughed 
uproariously. It had almost seemed as if Dick himself 
had uttered those gobbles. The loud laughter attracted 
Grimes, the grocer; it attracted also Ripley, the tailor; 
Naylor, the carpenter; and Hammersley, the hardware 
man. In two minutes it seemed to Dick that all of 
Lawrencetown had left their houses to come and stare at him. 
“Say, Mr. Grimes,” he asked, “is there a wagon going 
toward Amity? I want to get home with this bird.” 

“Why don’t you ride him?” 

That was funny. How the crowd laughed! 

Dick’s teeth came together with a snap. You couldn’t 
kid him about a Getz; in a car you can say something 
bright and then ride away before the other fellow can say 
something brighter. This was different. Dick strode 
through the crowd. They followed. 

“Why don’t you put roller skates on him?” called Ham- 
mersley. “I sell ’em cheap.” 

“That's ripping!” cried the tailor. 

More laughter. Dick bit his lips. 

“Or build a bridge for him?” suggested the carpenter. 

That wasn’t funny at all; yet everyone laughed a little 
louder—especially the carpenter. 

Larry Lucas had now got his breath; he has had time 
to think. “Do you know what that turkey is?” he yelled. 
“That’s the Amity mascot! Listen, fellows, listen: 


“Gobble, gobble, gobble! 
Stick like wax! 
Amity’s goin’ to get it 
Where the turkey got the axe!” 


Talk about striking the popular fancy. Why, in half 
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“Gobble, gobble, gobble” 




























































a minute everybody knew the yell by heart. Over and 
over they gave it—louder each time. Gobble, gobble, gob- 
ble! You’d have thought all Lawrencetown had turned 
turkey! And above that vast, air-splitting uproar, Dick 
could hear the deep, sonorous bellow of leather-lunged 
Larry. How he hated that fellow! How he would have 
liked to jump on him and have rubbed his poor excuse 
for a face in the hard, frozen earth. For Dick was no 
longer Richard of the Tender Heart; he was that wily 
assassin of the wilderness~Tecumseh, and he longed for 
Larry’s scalp! 

It seemed an age before he passed through the town, 
and even when he was far beyond the out- 
skirts he could hear that awful cry. 

A stranger passed him on the road. “Fine 
bird, my lad. Taking him out for exercise?” 

Dick grunted. The turkey skipped once 
to get into step with its leader. 

The stranger grinned. “Better put rub- 
bers on him; if he gets his feet wet he’s a 
gone goose!” 

Dick trudged along. It was growing 
colder, and he had several miles to go. 

But all things must end. Toward evening 
he reached the first houses of Amity; he 
was tired and hungry and out of temper. 
But there ahead loomed his father’s house. 


NCLE TECUMSEH was at an upper 

window; his eyes sparkled in the twi- 
light as he caught sight of the gobbler, and 
he seemed to lick his lips. 

Ray and Percy were at the door of the 
woodshed. “Dick, you crazy idiot!” cried 
Ray. “What in the name of mud—” 

Something in Dick’s eyes checked him. 
“Listen here, Ray,” he said shortly. “Listen 
here, Percy; if I hear one word out of you 
about this bird I'll just naturally bust you 
in the nose!” 

That was brotherly love, indeed. The two 
: brothers stared at him. 

“T had one awful experience with this 

bird,” Dick continued, as he tied the turkey 

to a ring in the wall and then closed the door. “I’m in 
no mood to listen to anybody’s bright remarks.” 

“Where’s your car?” asked Percy. 

“T’ll tell you the story at supper. Meanwhile, you and 
Ray had best take the axe and do your duty. I’m 
through!” He strode into the house and slammed the 
door. 

The two brothers looked blankly at each other. “Gosh,” 
said Ray; “I wonder what happened?” 

“Something awful,” said Percy. “Did you see his eyes? 
I never saw him really mad before.” 

At supper Dick told the story—told it truthfully and 
vividly. 

Uncle Tecumseh’s lean jaws came together with a click. 
“Larry Lucas said them things to you, Dick?” he de- 
manded. “He ought to be horse-hided !” 

“Why, Uncle Te!” Mr. and Mrs. Grant looked at the 
old man with some astonishment. 

“Uncle Te is right!” cried Ray and Percy. 
wait till tomorrow; we'll fix Larry Lucas.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Grant, “how about the turkey? Who's 
going to kill it for your ma?” 

“Not I,” replied Dick. 

“Richard, shame on you for being so 
tender-hearted,” said his mother. 

“I’m not tender-hearted,” replied Dick, 
firmly. “I hate that bird like poison; look 
at this lump it raised on my hand. But 
I’m through. I’ve done my bit.” 

“Well, perhaps you have,” said his 
father, smiling. “But some one has to 
swing the axe. Ray, how about you 
and Percy?” 

To Dick’s astonishment, his two brothers 
squirmed. Percy cleared his throat. “It’s 
such a fine-looking bird, so big and grace- 
ful-like—” 

“You know,” Ray interrupted him, “to- 
morrow’s the big game. Can’t somebody 
else kill the turk? The coach says we 
ought to relax and take things easy— 
not have anything on our mind, you know. 
You understand, dad; you played football 
at college.” 

“Hm,” said Mr. Grant, frowning. 
“Seems to mé it might be good practice 
for you.” The frown deepened. “Well, 
somebody has got to do it, and let me tell 
you, I’m not going to play the part of 
executioner. Why, the idea; three husky 
boys like you!” 

Supper was over, and the family had 
gathered in the living room. ‘“Remem- 


“Just you 


While she was gone Dick 
made his first attack 


ber,” Mrs. Grant was saying, “no dinner tomorrow unless 
somebody kills the turkey for me.” 

All three boys were silent. They looked at one another 
grimly. Five minutes later they rose and went upstairs. 
“Good-night, all,” said Dick. 

Uncle Tecumseh looked startled. He opened his mouth 
to speak; then he closed it and walked thoughtfully toward 
the door. 


HANKSGIVING DAY dawned gray and chill, as 
all Thanksgiving Days should. The stadium at Amity 
Oval was crowded to overflowing. The north stands were 
aglow with the red pennants and red chrysanthemums of 
Amity; pretty girls who knew nothing of football laughed 
and fluttered and whispered sweet nonsense into the eager 
ears of those who had bought their tickets. Across the 
field to the south swelled a sea of blue—blue pennants, 
blue hats and blue violets—the proud color of Bradbury 
Academy. 
A cheer suddenly rose from thousands of eager throats ; 
the sea of blue seemed tossed with storm. Then, with a 
violent rush, out on the field came the Bradbury team, 
with Captain Lucas at the head. 
Five minutes later the Amity team charged from the 
locker building, and the red stands seemed suddenly: turned 
to living fire. Cheer followed cheer. 
High among the north tiers of seats Uncle Tecumseh 
turned to his brother. “There’s Dick! Watch him now!” 
“Keep your eyes on Ray and Percy,” said Mr. Grant. 
“Don’t they look fit, though!” 

Bradbury won the toss and chose to kick. The teams 
lined up. Just for a few moments Dick’s mind went back 
to the turkey. It seemed funny that his father hadn’t 
spoken of it since the night before. Wouldn’t it be awful 
if there weren't any dinner! 

Smash! The ball soared end over end. There was an 
expectant hush. Smack! Dick had caught the ball almost 
below the crossbars. A roar of voices, a zig-zag run, and 
he fell before the fierce impact of three blue tacklers. A 
quick flash of brown—a wild scramble— 

Uncle Tecumseh’s face went suddenly blank. The blue 
stands were cheering tumultuously. He looked at his 
brother. 

“Dick fumbled, darn it!” cried Mr. Grant. 
Bradbury recovered it. Blasted luck!” 

Dick had done just that. It was Bradbury’s ball on the 
twenty-yard line. With set face he dropped back as the two 
teams crouched. He had fumbled—yes, and Lucas—Lucas 
had recovered the ball. 

At that instant Dick almost wished he were dead. And 
then from the blue stands came a deafening, surprising 
cheer : 
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“Lucas of 


“Gabble, gobble, gobble! 
Stick like wax! 
Amity’s goin’ to get it 
Where the turkey got the axe!” 


Dick’s eyes flashed; he clenched 
his fists. Before his mind came 
a picture of himself as he had 
looked the day before, leading a 
turkey through Lawrencetown. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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IM Reilly knew, when the coach announced the lineup 
for the first game, that he had only made the varsity by 
default, as it were. He had been a good enough play- 
er in high school; but he had found on the initial day 
of practice that there was a great deal of difference between 
college and prep school football, and he realized even as he 
resolved grimly to give all the strength and courage he pos- 
sessed to win a coveted place on the varsity, that he did 
not quite measure up to the standard of first string men. 

Until Bill Seaman was injured in the fourth day's scrim- 
mage between two picked squads, Jim had cherished little 
hope of achieving his ambition. He weighed only one 
hundred and sixty-five pounds; and although he showed 
instant promise of mastering the fine points of the game, he 
did not have the bulk to carry the full burden of a varsity 
lineman. He was too light to stand the gaff, as one of the 
assistant coaches told him. 

It so happened, however, that the Raritan squad was lack- 
ing in heavy material that year; and when the opening con- 
test rolled around, Jim found his own name listed on the 
bulletin board as right tackle; not because he was the man 
they were looking for, but because among the mediocre 
material at hand, he most closely measured up to the 
standard. 

He did well in the game, mainly because the Ursinus 
team was a lightweight aggregation and did not have the 
power in its backfield to batter down the opposition he was 
able to offer. But on the following Monday, after a con- 
ference of the coaches, Jim noticed that Big Ben Atwood, 
in charge of the forward line, drew aside Dutch Lenz, the 
two hundred pound sophomore substitute, and spent the 
entire afternoon with him, instructing him in the funda- 
mentals of line play. Jim, always a deep student of the 
game, sensed the purpose of that special instruction; the 
coaches had decided that they must have more weight in 
the line, and that Lenz was the only candidate heavy enough 
to fill the gap left by the injury of Bill Seaman. 

Lenz, however, did not progress rapidly. He was delib- 
erate of thought, slow of motion; and Jim knew, after a 
single scrimmage session against the big sophomore, that he 
was a better man than his 
opponent. Even with his 
handicap of insufficient 
weight, he had little diffi- 
culty in shifting past the 
heavier man or in breaking 
through for a crushing 
tackle behind the line. 
Head Coach Hanférd, his 
keen eye taking in every 
detail of play, shook his 
head doubtfully and turned 
to one of his assistants. 

“It looks now,” he said, 
loud enough for Jim. to 
hear, “that the only thing 
we can do is to keep Reilly 
where he is at and trust to 
his fighting spirit to pull 
him through. He’s the 
best man in sight.” 









B UT though Jim was 
conscious of a vague 
thrill of exultation at the 
words, he missed a good 
deal of the satisfaction that 
should have been his with 
the knowledge that he had 
made the varsity. For he 
knew that he had won the 
place, not because he had 
shown any unusual ability, 
but solely because his rivals 
for the position did not 
even approach the near- 
perfection which he had at- 
tained. 

His friends in the fresh- 
man class told himafter the 
second game that he had 
every reason to be proud 
of his accomplishment. He 
was the lightest tackle that 
Raritan had had in years, 
and that in itself was honor 
enough for any man. But 
Jim only shook his head 
doubtfully. It would be all 
right, his judgment told 
him, during the first two or 
three games; but when mid- 
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Jim found his 





eakest Link a 


season came around and the opposition became stronger, 
there would be a different situation to meet. The college 
body would forget then that he was playing under a big 
handicap; and when the heavy pounding of rival back- 
fields battered his aching body aside, they would remember 
only that he had failed to stand the gaff, had been unable 
to measure up to the playing of his teammates. 

That, it seemed to him, would be little short of tragedy. 
He was, of course, as yet unfamiliar with the viewpoint 
of college men; but his experience in prep school had led 
him to believe that the average undergraduate has eyes 
only for the athlete who measures up to a certain required 
standard of excellence, and that the weak member of any 
team actually suffers more in prestige than the player who 
has never made the team at all. 


HE prospect of his own fall in the estimation of the 

student body left him cold with apprehension. At times, 
he almost regretted that he had tried for the varsity; it 
would have been better, he told himself, if he had waited 
for a year, when the handicap of his lack of weight might 
have been overcome. But in spite of these misgivings, 
he persisted in his candidacy, reported early each afternoon, 
gave the best that he had for the success of the season. 
An instinctive loyalty to the college which he had already 
grown to look upon with affection told him that nothing 
could matter so long as he gave all that he had to his Alma 
Mater ; and grimly, he led himself to believe that even if he 
failed in the critical final games, his classmates would 
understand, would pay him the tribute which his undaunted 
spirit and unselfish service had warranted. Nevertheless, 
he wondered, as the season progressed, just what his status 
would be. 

After the fourth game, when his fears found realization 
in the battering to which he was subjected, he searched the 
faces of his friends in the dormitory for signs of some 
change in their attitude toward him. They talked over 
the contest casually, seemingly content in the fact that Rari- 
tan had won, apparently indifferent to the weakness at 
right tackle which the game had disclosed. There was no 
attempt to blame Jim Reilly for his failure to stop the 

bull-like rushes of the opposing 
backfield in the final quarter. 
The students seemed to accept 
the judgment of the coaches as 
final; if Hanford had selected 
Jim for the place, he was the 
man and that was all there was 
to it. 

But still, the 
freshman play- 
er was not sat- 
isfied. He was 
the weak link 
in the chain 
which formed 
the forward 
line in the 
Raritan var- 
sity, and he 
recalled that 
Hanford him- 
self had once 
said that no 
chain is 
stronger than 
its weakest 
link. In other 
words, Jim re- 
flected, the 
team itself was 
no stronger 
than its weak- 
est man. And 
he was the 
weak spot, the 
hole which 
they had not 
yet been able 
to plug. 

He was not 
surprised 
when the next 
week the coa- 
ches again 


paid special 
attention to 
Dutch Lenz. 


He realized, as 
clearly as any 
of them, that 
what the team 
needed was 
more weight 
in the line; 
and he was 


name listed as riaht-tackle. 
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man enough to admit that if Lenz, with his advantage of 
two hundred pounds of bulk, could win the place from 
him, then there was nothing for him to do except to step 
aside without complaint. But he did not let down in his 
playing one iota; and after the third-day of scrimmage, 
he knew it too, for when the lineup for the Yale contest 
was announced, Jim was again at his old place at tackle. 

That contest with the big university proved one thing 
conclusively—that in order to win from her closest rival, 
Hillwood, Raritan would have to bolster up the weak spot 
in the right side of the line. Jim Reilly did not measure 
up to the job. 

The coaches tried innumerable combinations during the 
following week, even made an appeal to the student hady 
for additional candidates with the necessary bulk to fill the 
gap. But in spite of all efforts, in spite of desperate grill- 
ing for long hours upon the cleat-torn gridiron, the solu- 
tion to the problem was not found, and Jim Reilly held to 
his place. 

He was sensitively conscious of his position in the student 
body. He had long ago ceased to be looked upon as a hero 
by his own classmates, the distinction of being a varsity 
man had lost most of its glamour; and he was, rather, a 
man who had made the team, but who had weakened that 
combination in the eyes of his fellow students; but occasion- 
ally he found one of them looking at him speculatively, even 
with a hint of sympathy in his gaze. It seemed to Jim that 
surely, if Raritan should be beaten in the final game, that 
attitude would change into one of condemnation. He would 
be the player who had lost the big contest, who had blasted 
the hopes of a successful season. 


: i HERE was brief respite the next week, however, 
for the contest following the Yale affair was pur- 
posely an easy one, and Jim found little difficulty in check- 
ing the plunges of the opposing backfield. There was no 
perceptible weakness on his side of the line, and the 
student body seemingly took heart, regained some of the 
confidence of which the Yale game had robbed them. 
But the coaches knew that it was their opponents’ weak- 
ness rather than Jim’s strength which had made the Rari- 
tan line appear so strong, and they knew too that if Hill- 
wood should once discover the vulnerable spot in Rari- 
tan’s defense, the Scarlet’s chances of victory would go 
aglimmering. 

To Jim, that final week of the season was a period of 
mingled hope and apprehension. It was good to know that 
he had held his place against all efforts to undermine him, 
that the distinction of being a varsity man could never be 
taken away from him. But the thought of what might 
happen after the Hillwood game, with the burden of defeat 
resting unquestionably upon his battered shoulders, filled 
him with a vague foreboding which he could not, for the 
life of him, fight down. He had only his high school ex- 
perience to guide him; and the way of college men in a 
situation was a thing unknown. 

It seemed, though, after he had sat through the long mass 
meeting in the gymnasium on the night before the game, 
that there was a subtle difference in the atmosphere. There 
was, of course, an openly expressed desire for victory; 
but chief emphasis was laid rather on the necessity for 
good sportsmanship, for clean playing, than for ultimate 
triumph. Even the President of the college gave voice 
to that single thought. 

“It is our team that goes on the field of battle tomorrow,” 
he said. “It isn’t really the Raritan football team that 
is playing, but rather, it is Raritan College herself. And 
every Raritan man of us, from the head of the institution to 
the lowliest freshmen, will be playing with the team, fight- 
with them for clean and unsullied victory. Those eleven 
men out on the field represent the eleven best football 
players among our student body; and if our team develops 
any special weakness in its play it is not because any mem- 
ber of that team fails in his duty, but because the college 
itself has failed to provide a man stronger than he is. That 
is the viewpoint of college athletics—our team, our victory 
—and if the fates so will it, our defeat.” 


IM had never heard a speech such as that. It seemed 

almost, as if the President had sensed something of his 
own problem and was trying to find the answer for him, 
trying to reassure him, to strengthen him for the approach- 
ing test. And although he told himself rather cynically 
that the speech was probably only so many idle words, he 
found, nevertheless, a grim comfort in the speaker’s point 
of view. 

He had expected to sleep poorly that night, but somehow 
he lost himself in slumber almost as soon as his head 
touched the pillow; and when he awoke the next morning. 
he lay for a time in blissful semi-consciousness. And then, 
as the realization of what the day might bring forth came 
to him, he sat bolt upright in bed, his former misgivings 
returning with redoubled force. 
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He got through the morning somehow, spending a good 
part of the time on the stone porch of the dormitory. The 
campus was alive with visitors who had arrived for the big 
game; returning alumni with their families, Hillwood 
rooters from the neighboring town, casual spectators to 
whom the annual game between the two rival colleges was 
an occasion not to be missed. 


When the football team gathered for an early dinner 
in the Quad Room, the entire Raritan student body stood 
outside the windows and cheered lustily; for Coach Han- 
ford and his assistants, for Captain Budd Crowell, and for 
the individual members of the varsity. Jim, listening for 
his own name, heard it eventually as the head cheer 
leader boomed it out through his megaphone: 

“A short yell for Jim Reilly, and make it snappy!” 

For a moment it seemed to Jim as if that yell was com- 
pensation enough for whatever might happen. He had 
achieved his big ambition, had made the Raritan varsity 
in his freshman year; and his college mates 
were yelling for him. Surely, he told 
himself, that was enough honor for anyone. 

Nevertheless when after a seemingly 
endless interval, the team dashed out upon 
the chalked-marked field, Jim was con- 
scious of only one thing. Victory or defeat 
depended, to a large degree upon him, and 
him alone. For he was the weakest link in 
the carefully moulded chain known as the 
Raritan varsity; and if he should break 
under the strain of the contest then the 
power of the other links would be useless, 
and the chain a futile, dangling thing. 

On three sides of the gridiron, the stands 
were black with a shifting mass of spec- 
tators; and out of the Raritan section 
thundered the encouraging cheers from a 
thousand lusty throats. A long locomotive 
sweeping across the field, struck into the 
whirling brain of the freshman tackle, 
acted like a tonic on his jumping nerves, 
steadied him surprisingly. Taking his 
accustomed place for the kick-off, he 
clenched his fists until his nails bit into 
the palms of his hands. He would give, he 
resolved grimly, everything that he pos- 
sessed, would play beyond himself, would 
in some way or other, do the thing that was 
expected of him. 

He found, after the first desperate 
clash of padded bodies, that the man who 
faced him across the scrimmage line out- 
weighed him by at least thirty pounds. 
The Hillwood left tackle wastallandrangy, 
with amazing length of arm, and with 
eyes that bored into his like steel gimlets. 
But on the first rush, Jim plunged into 
him with all the power of his own muscled 
body, and turned him to one side while the 
Raritan fullback slipped through the hole 
for a clean five yards. 
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IM knew then, that for the first half Neen 


at least, he could hold his own. He 
played grimly, desperately, sparing himself 
no punishment, unconscious of any weari- 
ness, the success of the team his only con- 
cern. Apparently, his fellow players were likewise in- 
spired, for not once during the first ten minutes of play 
did they relinquish possession of the ball. In sharp, 
knife-like thrusts, they pierced the Hillwood line, three 
and four yards at a time; and while the stands cheered 
hysterically and in youthful abandon, they pushed the 
ball across the last white line for a touchdown. 

But in the second period, their attack weakened; and 
although they held Hillwood even, they could not score 
again. When the whistle blew for the intermission, they 
trotted heavily to the fieldhouse, threw themselves wearily 
upon the benches and listened with glowing eyes to the 
sharp words of advice from the coaches. 

It was not until then that Jim was conscious of his 
weariness. It seemed suddenly as if all the strength had 
gone from his body; his muscles ached with a poignancy 
which caused him to shut his lips grimly, and there was a 
bruise above his left knee which left him almost reeling 
with pain. 

Hanford, his face impassive. stood over him, regarding 
him with glowing eyes. 

“How goes it, Jim?” he asked quietly. 
keep on?” 

The freshman tackle half rose from his reclining posi- 
tion on the bench. 

“Sure!” he muttered huskily. “Sure thing!” 

But even as he spoke, it ocurred to him that if he should 
quit before the second half began, he would spare himself 
the ordeal which he was certain awaited him. He had 
played a good game, had battled on even terms with his 
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opponent; and if he should accept the excuse of a muscle- 
bruise over his knee, there would be no stigma of quitting 
upon him, and his position in the student body would be 
assured. 

But when the team trotted out upon the field for a 
resumption of play, he was still in his position at right 
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In the wake of the trainer he limped stolidly toward the bench. 


tackle. He limped a bit in spite of his efforts to appear 
uninjured; but with the piercing blast of the referee’s 
whistle, he forgot his hurt and forced his aching body to 
renewed effort. 

The Hillwood quarterback, sweeping his eyes over the 
Raritan forward line, snapped out his signals; there was 
a quick shift, and seemingly the whole opposing team 
plunged toward the right side of the line. There was 4 
‘desperate clash of straining bodies, and Jimi found him- 
self swept aside, was aware that the man with the ball 
had brushed by him, to be tackled six yards farther on by a 
p.ayer on the secondary defense. 

The Hillwood stands rose to a man and shouted lustily. 
The quarterback, his eyes shining, called out his signals 
again; and again one of the halfbacks plunged toward 
the Raritan right tackle. Jim stopped him somehow eluding 
the gaunt body of his opponent; but he knew, even as his 
arms clung to the knees of the runner; that he could not do 
it again, that he had passed the crest of his power. From 
that moment, his would be a losing battle. 


He fought on, hearing only vaguely the turmoil of the 
stands, conscious only dimly of the entreating words of 
Captain Budd Crowell and the other Raritan players. 
Hillwood had found the weak spot in the Raritan line, and 
the keen-minded quarterback, awake to his opportunity, 
was taking advantage of that weakness. 


Jim knew that the Raritan team was being forced back 
by the relentless attack of the Hillwood offense, knew that 
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the majority of the plays were running through him. 
Desperately, his eyes half closed, threw his aching body 
before the flashing knees of his opponents. He felt him- 
self swept aside, trampled upon, powerless to halt the 
onrushing mass. 


ie the brief respite granted him by the inevitable 
touchdown, he leaned weakly against one of the 
uprights, watching with dull eyes as the ball sailed cleanly 
over the crossbar. The score was a tie, but defeat, the 
thing which had loomed darkly over him all the week, was 
yet to come. He knew it as surely as he knew that the 
sun was shining. ¢ 

The Raritan trainer, under the watchful eyes of an offi- 
cial, slapped a sponge of cold water into 
his face, clearing his whirling brain, re- 
viving him momentarily, making him 
himself again. Glancing over toward 
the substitutes’ bench, he glimpsed the 
stolid figure of Coach Hanford, watch- 
ing with inscrutable eyes. Somewhere 
in that long line of scarlet-shirted play- 
ers, Dutch Lenz was waiting. But Jim 
realized that Hanford knew that even 
the massive Lenz would be powerless 
to stop those rushes; the rangy Hill- 
wood tackle would play him, “make a 
monkey of him.” Not until the last 


moment would Lenz come into the 
game. 
Raritan received the kickoff, but 


could not gain; and a soaring punt put 
the ball again into Hillwood’s possession. 
Then the relentless advance began, full- 
back and halfback through right tackle, 
with an occasional switch to another less 
vulnerable point in the line. The end of 
the third quarter halted it for a moment, 
but the intermission served only to 
accentuate Jim Reilly’s weariness. He 
was glad when it was ended, glad to 
bury himself beneath writhing bodies 
in the first plunge of the Hillwood 
backfield. But he arose weak and 
trembling, sank down upon one knee, his 
hands resting on the ground. The 
opposing tackle, regarding him sympa- 
thetically, spoke the first words he had 
offered during the entire game. 

“You ought to go out,” he said. 
“You're all in.” 

But Jim only grinned feebly and 
leaped forward with the passing of the 
ball. The attack rolled over him, while 
voices muttered harshly and leather 
cleats dug into the soft turf of the 
gridiron. The whistle blew shrilly, 
and the pile dissolved. 

Jim rose painfully and staggered 
grimly to his place in the line. The 
bruise above his knee throbbed with 
acute agony; his legs were heavy with fatigue, and his 
shoulders sagged beneath their burden of weariness. 
He set himself cumbersomely for the charge; and as he 
did so the ground reeled queerly, so that he braced his 
trembling body with his right hand resting on the turf. 
An almost overwhelming desire to give way to the nausea 
which threatened swept over him. 

But he shook his head angrily, gritting his teeth with 
grim stubbornness. In spite of his physical condition, his 
mind was clear; and he had no desire to appeal to the 
sympathy of the stands which he knew the appearance of 
injury or collapse would give him. Raising his hand, he 
passed his fingers dazedly through his rumpled hair. The 
movement threw him off his balance, so that he sank 
back helplessly. As he climbed again to his feet, the 
whistle blew. 

“Time out!” Crowell called. 

The players stood upright, the majority of them ignorant 
of the cause of the respite. From the stands soumded a 
monotonous repetition of a single phrase: 

“Hold that line! Hold that line! Hold that line!” 

Crowell stood beside him, with anxious eyes. The 
Raritan trainer rushed out upon the field, splashing his 
dirt-streaked face with leaking sponge. Suddenly, a heavy 
hand fell upon his shoulder. 

“Here’s Lenz to take your place,” the Raritan captain 
rasped. Then, strangely, his voice grew soft. “It’s all 
right, Jim,” he added, “all right old man!” 

Somehow, as he started the long journey to the sub- 
stitutes’ bench, the words of Budd Crowell seemed 
to Jim Reilly the only thing that mattered. There had 
been kindness in the captain’s voice, and unquestioned re- 
spect and sympathy. Jim could not quite understand it; 
because of his weakness, Raritan was facing defeat, and 
still the Raritan leader had told him that it was all right. 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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“Can’t you ring me in as your tuner or your Aunt Anna?” 


UTTY NAT has put up a radio sender. Nearly 

everybody nowadays has a receiver and can sit 

in his own boudowar—which is what 8 E W calls 

a bedroom—and enjoy to-morrow’s temperature 
and onions wholesale on the N. Y. market; but it is only 
a transmitter that can answer back and tell what he thinks 
of Galicazaza and for the love of Mike shove “The Care 
of Babies” on to 2 A. M. 

The trouble is that a transmitter has to have a license— 
like a dog—and Nutty Nat hasn't got one yet. He just 
calls himself 8 N K and lets it go at that. I don’t know 
what 8 N K means, and don’t ask me how a transmitter 
works. I can’t get audions and detectors and tuners and 
grids into my noodle. 

One night I popped into Nat’s radio room above his 
uncle’s garage and found Nat harnessed up to the machine 
and happy as a mouse in a pantry. 

“Had some trouble with my antenna at first, Johnnie,” 
he gurgled, “but she’s working fine now.” 

“Didn’t know you had any Aunt Anna,” I said. “What 
was she meowing about? Where's she working now?” 

“Antenna, antenna,” he repeated disgustedly, pointing 
stretched over a 


out the window to the long wire 
pole on the end of the dock; “the aerial, the fairy 
that can give you the power to listen and talk to 


the universe.” 
“A fairy, hey?” I repeated. “She'll have to be some 
swell fairy to jolly Johnny Kelly into another cor- 
net solo. I’m going to get even with you for that 
trick if I have to leave the finishing touches to my 


grandchildren.” 


remember about that: 


OME of you fellows must 
of a big audience 


how he got me up in front 
with a make-believe cornet and a radio wire up my 
pants leg and just as I thought I was going to do 
some fancy tooting he made me play the price of per- 
taters with variations. 

“You're not going to be in this at all, Johnnie,” he 
came back pretty strong for him, “unless as an interested 
spectator. I don’t object to your companionship; but now 
I’m going to get acquainted with some swell folks by 
radio. It’s a fine night to try. Everything coming in 
QRS. Stand by while I give a QST.” 

“Huh!” I growled, because all those wireless letters 
are about as interesting as elephant’s adenoids, “when 
you get him, give him my B R’s.” 

“I presume you mean ‘best regards,’ he came back 
sarcastically. “In the old Morse telegraph days, the 
abbreviation for ‘best regards’ was ‘73,’ and amateurs still 
use it.” 

“Zatso” I sneered, because I was sore at his not think- 
ing me swell enough. “And do you know ‘23’? That's 
older yet. In good English it means ‘No parking here,’ 
“Move your dogs,’ ‘Step on your accelerator.’” And that’s 
what I did then and there. 

Well, Nat and his Aunt Anna made dots and dash for 
two weeks and didn’t land a new friend, swell or un- 
swelled. He explored all the country around within 
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a holler and found 
about a dozen aerials but they 
must all have been receiving sets, 
he decided, because they never let 
out a peep. If it had been me, 
WW I’d have walked in on every last 
one of ’em and asked; but Nat 
hasn’t that kind of nerve, though he 
wouldn’t hesitate to shut himself in 
the potato-cellar full of gas to test 
a new gas-mask. 

Then one night I came into the 
garage and found him beaming 
through his goggles. 

“I’ve taised one,” 

“Who?.” 

“E W.” 

“That’s a shirt,” I says. 

But Nutty Nat was too enthusiastic 
to argue. 


“8 E W has 


two looks and 






he cried. 


been preparing 
to go to college. That’s how I didn’t 
get him before. We've had quite a 
chat. Here he goes now.” 

Nat unhitched one ear-piece from 
his headgear to let me hear. 

“Ha, ba!” he laughed next minute. 
“Understand what he said?” 

“Quit your kidding,” I says. “No- 
body said nothin’. All I heard was 
somebody’s dumbwaiter buzzer.” 

“Shucks!” he snorted. 

“Or maybe there’s a fly inside this pillbox,” I admitted. 

“That’s the International Code used in telegraphing.” 

“I thought I’d hear United States like WJZ or WGY 
or KDKA or KWY. I’m not up on this deef and 
dumb.” 

Nat did translating after that. Of course, he could 
pretend 8 E W said anything, but he showed the influence 
of my example and told the strict truth. That’s how I 
got to know 8 E W as well as Nat. 
ie was funny how 8 EW and 8 NK were alike. Both 

the same age, both liked cats and soft, dreamy music. 
8 NK did’nt smoke; 8 EW did’nt yet, but was going to 
college in the fall. 8 EW preferred boys to girls; 8 NK 
was not a ladies’ man. 8 EW liked plants and flowers and 
would’nt take a-fish off a hook; Nat relished botany and 
could'nt stand to see anyone clean a chicken. 8 EW was’nt 
registered and licensed to talk any more than 8 NK—in 
radio, I mean. And that’s the reason 8 EW gave for not 
telling his name and address. The name part just suited 
Nutty Nat because he has always been peeved at his parents 
for wishing Nathaniel on him. He preferred something 
that had a manly, noble sound, like Marmaduke or 
Filbert. As for the address, Nat 
felt the same way, yet he was 
scared to try for a license for’ fear 
he’d fail on the exams. Nat had a 
big head but not much violin-string 
stuff. 

It’s funny how those two talked 
back and forth and got to be jolly 
good friends without seeing each 
other or hearing each _ other’s 
voices or learning each other’s 
names—kind of like table-tipping 
and spook-writing. And when 8 
EW started to college it must have 
been near by, because he was back 
week ends and at his radio set as 
regular as clockwork, and Nat could 
hardly wait for Saturday nights. 
Do you know, that simp began 
to stew about 8 EW’s habits and 
morals? 

“I’m afraid, Johnnie, that he might 
get to smoking, or drinking. I've 
heard of such things ia college,” he 
confided to me. 


“What do you care?” I asked, 
“8 EW isn’t your child.” 
“Well, I don't know,” he replied, 


taking off his specs to clean. “But 
I’ve kind of taken a shine to the 
youngster. He acts a great deal 


younger than 1 do: don’t you think 
so?” 

“He’s certainly happy and _ not 
worrying much about his future.” 
I agreed. “He admits he hasn’t any 
ambition to be a doctor or an engi- 
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neer or a lawyer, and you've been unable to pin him down 


to any particular career. But I don’t think he’s going 
to grow up wild.” 


“_ hope not,” sighed Nat like an old man. And he 
kept nosing around—by wireless, of course—to find 
out if 8 EW would start the downward path. 


“Haven't smoked yet,” ticked 8 EW one night. “Haven't 
made up my mind when I shall start. Let’s both start 
together.” 

And 8 NK gave a lecture on the effects of smoking on 
the heart. 

“Dreadful!” was 8 EW’s comment; “and it tastes nasty, 
but it’s the rage.” 


HEN it ran along into November and you bet 

I pricked up my ears when along came the invite 
for 8 NK to eat Thanksgiving dinner at 8 EW’s, and for 
8 NK to suggest some things for the meenu. 

“Why, there can’t be any kind of meenu for Thanks- 
giving Day except a Thanksgiving dinner, can there?” 
I demanded. “And I never heard of Thanksgiving 
dinner in these parts without turkey and cranberry sauce 
and pumpkin pie.” 

“May sound good to red head and freckles,” he 
answered—I’m used to his knocks; he don’t mean 
to hurt—“For me, however, new friends, new flavors.” 

“Then I hope 8 EW is a Chinaman,” I came back. 
“Might be, at that: he says he likes cats.” 

But when I heard that menu, my mouth watered. 
There was turkey, of course, but I never dreamt a 
turkey could be et with so many frills. And it was 
all in plain English, too, instead of French, where ‘poison’ 
means ‘fish’ and no one but the cook knows what the rest 
of it has to stands for. 

“It’s unbalanced,” says Nat, looking over the bill-of- 


fare that he had written down for reference; “but 
we'll wait until it has been censored by 8 EW’s 
mother.” 

Even now 8 EW would not give Nat his address. The 


fear of the radio censor seemed silly to me; and I 
figured that the secrecy was just kept up to make the 
thing seem more adventurous—a kid trick for a fellow 
starting in college. It was arranged that at 11 A. M. 
on Thanksgiving Day, 8 NK should be waiting at the 
maple sugar camp on the north side of Dark Bay. It 
was a cold, deserted spot to meet, so there wasn’t much 
chance of the pair being disturbed by undesirable 
company. 

“To avoid mistake,” went on 8 EW, “when we meet 
take hold of your right ear with your left hand and 
your left ear with your right hand and say, ‘73’ .” 

“Say, Nat,” I pleaded, “I want something to be thank- 


(Continued on page 45) 
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With a fellow to open the door 
dressed up like a monkey. 
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Has Applied for 224 Patents 


AST summer when I went on my vacation, I dis- 
covered across the bay from me a high tower. 

It reared itself above the trees and could be seen 

for miles. As I dressed of a morning I looked out the 
window and wondered what the tower was. There was 
no flag flying above it, and it served as no signal. And 
then I began to hear of a “Phantom Ship” and of 
mysterious lights. Fishermen who sailed slowly out of the 
waters of Gloucester harbor into the Atlantic in old- 
fashioned sailing ships—hardy men who would be gone 
a month and wet ail the time—brought back word of the 
mystery ship. They said they had hailed the ship, but 
that no one answered; that they had sailed along-side and 
that no one was aboard—and yet the ship threaded its 
way in and out among the other ships of the harbor. 
I became interested. The stories of the fishermen must 
be vagaries of the imagination I told myself, and then I 
started to investigate. I found a most surprising answer. 

The tower was a radio station and the phantom ship 
was a wireless-controlled flcat guided from shore by the 
inventor. The inventor was John Hays Hammond, Jr. 
And then, I discovered, he had not only invented a ship 
which would come and go, back and turn without a soul 
being aboard, but also had invented a torpedo which could 
be controlled by radio. His method of ship control had 
been used aboard the United States Ship Iowa in target 
practice,-when the ship had been guided by a key miles 
away and had dodged airplane bombers. Also I learned 
that he had perfected a selective system of control by 
which radio energy could be sent to any selected station, 
which would be immune to the interference of other 
stations. And on top of this I found that this surprising 
individual had taken out 22 patents relating to radio. It 
seemed to me a person must be quite remarkabie to invent 
one thing, let alone to take out more than two hundred 
applications on a variety of ideas so I decided to see what 
he was like. 

But how to meet him?—that was the question. I did 
not know anybody who knew him, I had no means of 
access. I had never invented anything—and never would. 
If he began to talk about things technical, I would be a 
dummy. It would be a strain for me even to look intelli- 
gent. But still I wanted to see a person who had applied 





HE hut lanes of Ibbidi are deserted of 


all save the goats and chickens and 
scavenging buzzards. The blacks are 
down at the river, squatting in the mud 
like a colony of penguins, their eyes fixed ex- 
pectantly on a mangrove point that pushes out 
into the sun-dazzle down the river. Old King Kia and 
the wizard Di-ibo have their heads together. 

“The shadows have grown long since the drums said 
the new trader was coming,” Di-ibo says with anxious 
voice. 

Kia looks across the river to where the sheet iron trad- 
ing station breaks the wall of vivid jungle green. He 
speaks in a slow, suggestive way. 

“The sickness is heavy upon the trader. 
one-time (at once) when the new trader arrives. 
go to Big Water (the sea).” 

Di-ibo’s small, sunken, black eyes glint wickedly and he 
mutters an invocation. 

“Oh, Ruling Spirit, grant that the new white be beard- 
less.” 

“Aye,” growls the king in his black throat, “Grant, O 
Ruling Spirit that the new white be young. Else, O Great 
Spirit, we famish for salt.” 

The Ibbidi are suffering from a salt famine, and when 
the blood shrieks for salt, men will plot like thirst-driven, 
hunger-maddened savages. Usually the Ibbidi have rub- 
ber to barter for salt. But for some mysterious reason 
the rubber trees have this season refused to yield any sap. 
In vain Di-ibo made propitiatory offerings and blood sac- 
rifice to the tree gods and worked his magic. Some 
enemy has worked greater magic against the rubber trees. 
The Ibbidi cannot harvest enough rubber to buy salt for 
a single meal. They have tried to steal it from the trader. 
But to get into the trading compound they had to scale 
a high sheet-iron stockade, and expose themselves to 
watchmen with guns. 


He will go 
He will 
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John Hays Hammond Jr. photographed beside his father. 


for 224 patents—and so I set out. I had expected to find 
an inventor in a small, cramped, littered place with sleeves 
rolled up, pounding and hammering away in a machine 
shop—I thought that was the way inventors worked—so I 
was hardly prepared for what I found. At the foot of 
the tower was a castle—and it was the inventor’s; he 
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And the salt was locked up in a strong corrugated iron 
shed, with a special watchman on guard as if the place 
were a treasure vault, which in fact it was, for in West 
Africa salt is gold. It is so precious that it is the standard 
for barter values, the blacks reckoning in salt as whites 
reckon in dollars. 

The value of a commodity is not governed by the law 
of supply and demand, as some think. It is governed by 
control and necessity. The whites controlled the necessity 
of the blacks and maintained the fabulous price of salt. 
There is some excuse for the whites. The Africans’ dire 
need of salt gave the traders a whip over African laziness. 
The blacks would only bring to the trading stations just 
enough barter to satisfy their few and simple wants. Thus 
the traders found themselves surrounded by forests rich 
in rubber and the palms that yield the nuts from which 
is squeezed palm oil and yet no business doing. The 
trader would not do enough barter to pay for the quinine 
pills which he swallowed every night to ward off fever. 

King Kia and Di-ibo have tried to beg salt of the trader. 
But his fever made him an impatient listener, and he was 
angry because no rubber was being brought to the station. 
“You’re a set of lazy. rascals,”- he said. “Not a grain 
of salt do you get till you bring me rubber. And I’ve 
ordered the watchmen to shoot any prowler near the salt 
shed.” 

They had tried to make him understand that someone 
had worked powerful magic against the rubber trees, so 
that the trees refused to give any sap. But he derided 
their story. “You found plenty of rubber last year when 
the outlaw trader came along with firewater,” he had 
taunted. “You'd find rubber pretty quick if you smelled 
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came to meet me in white trousers and wearing a flower, 
dressed as if he were going aboard a yacht. And of all 
things, he began to talk about music. That was astonishing. 
I had come expecting to hear about inventing and instead 
of that he began to talk about Brahms. He led me down 
a great high Gothic hall in the castle, with a fireplace at 
one end and a pire organ at the other. Two picturesque 
Russian wolf hounds moved up and down the vaulted hall, 
their toes scratching on the stone floor; and then after a 
moment they lay down on a bearskin rug, completing the 
picture. 
“Do you like music?” Mr. Hammond asked. 


I TOLD him that I did and with that the inventor of 
the deadly incendiary projectile used by the allied ar- 
mies of the World War sat down on a wooden bench be- - 
fore the great pipe organ and began to play to me. Once in 
a while one of the Russian wolf hounds would kick, or 
stir in some race-old dream—and there I sat on a castle 
chair looking as if I were used to it! As I sat there 
watching his slim young hands reaching for the stops, it 
came to me that if he had not been an inventor he would 
be a musician. And so he would be. But Mr. Hammond’s 
interest in the organ is not based upon musical interest 
alone, but also upon its marvelous mechanical side. 

At last I got him away from music and we began to 
talk about inventions—this man still only 34 years old and 
who is sometimes called “The Young Edison.” It was 
interesting to me to know how he got started to inventing. 

“It started with toys,” he said: “One Christmas I re- 
ceived a most splendid and wonderful present—a steam 
engine—and marvel of marvels! it would run. It was 
before the day of the play electric train, and before the 
development of the mechanical toy. The engine had a 
real firebox and by using wood alcohol it would generate 
enough steam to move the train. I poured in the wood 
alcohol and before my astonished eyes the engine went 
panting and chugging around the room, with the cars 
bumping after it. I stood there clapping my hands, almost 
swept off my feet by the pure wonder of it—and I hadn't 
the slightest idea how it was done. But I wanted to know. 
It started me to inventing. 

“It was a sad day for my family when they gave me my 
first mechanical toy. I began to experiment with other 

(Continued on page 3 





gin. You're a set of lazy rascals.” 

Thus had the trader spoken, and had been wise 
to every trick they tried to work to get salt. And 
that is why the Ibbidi so anxiously watched to see 
if the new trader would be young and inexperienced 

and why Di-ibo’s dirt-matted head and King Kia’s grey 
wool are close together in cunning plotting. 

UDDENLY a young man lying flat on his stomach 

in the mud, his eyes fixed on the mangrove point, 
raises his head and points to a heron rising hurriedly from 
the rivet. It is Omo-the-Fisher, who reads the river like 
a book. Something has frightened the heron. Sure enough, 
the prow of a canoe steals around the mangrove, and then 
a thirty-foot dugout is slowly paddled into full view by 
twenty naked blacks. But no white is seen. He rests 
under a reed awning ’midships. Di-ibo and Kia breath- 
lessly watch the slow progress of the canoe to the trading 
station, hoping, praying in their cunning hearts that the 
new white is young . 

Alas, all they see of the new trader is a slim back and 
a large pith helmet as he steps from the canoe and goes 
up to the house. They talk it over hurriedly, and decide 
to send over a spy. They choose Omo, because he barters 
fish to the trader and his presence in the station would 
seem natural. But as Omo is getting into his small canoe 
Di-ibo orders his assistant, Tamanoilumimi—Tam for short 
—to go with Omo. Tam’s cunning mind will note things 
which would escape open-hearted Omo, for one thing, and 
for another the wizard does not forget that Omo and the 
trader are very friendly. 

Tam sits in the prow and Omo paddles across to the 
station. As they go up to the house the trader’s Kru boy 
comes out with his massa’s kit-bag, and then comes the 
trader, leaning on the arm of the new white. Tam’s heart 
leaps with wicked joy at sight of the new trader, who has 
not a hair on his young face, and whose cheeks have the 
red tint of one just out from the home country. Oh, Tam 




































He shudderingly 
realized that he had 
grabbed a python. 


notes everything. Notes that the new white’s eyes are 
blue and as open as the day, and that they flash around 
the compound as if everything was strange and immensely 
interesting. And his steps are eager; he has trouble in 
accommodating them to the dragging legs of the sick 
trader. A young man without guile, and new to the coun- 
try and eager. Oh, it makes Tam laugh in his heart. He 
whispers to Omo. 

“He is young. He sees with the eyes only. Di-ibo’s 
cunning will get the salt from him.” 

But Omo does not share Tam’s wicked glee. The friend- 
liness which the trader has shown him in the rast leaves 
a strong impression on him. He feels that there ought 
not to be enmity between the whites and the Ibbidi; feels 
that it is all a misunderstanding. But it is all vague feel- 
ing, which he cannot fix in definite thought. He feels sorry 
that Di-ibo is going to plot against the new white, whose 
deep chest and poise and muscle stirs a kind of fellow 
feeling in him. 

The departing trader is talking. 

“A ten or twelve-days’ run up the coasts will fix me up, 
Kerr. Just hold on till I return. Go slow and there'll 


be no trouble.” 
“I'll make out all right, Mr. Carter,” Kerr responded 


confidently. 

Tam looks anxiously at Omo, to learn what the talk is 
about. But Omo’s slight knowledge of pidgin-English is 
of little use to him in this talk. 

“I suppose it'll be all right,” Carter mused dubiously. 
“I saw the Ibbidi down by the river watching for your 
coming, and it’s ten to one that Di-ibo the wizard will 
try and pull the wool over your eyes. Mind what I told 
you in the house. They’re not to have salt unless they 


bring in rubber. They’ve got their backs up and I’ve got 
mine. 

They had arrived beside the beached canoe. A thought 
struck Carter. “By the way, Kerr; you'll need someone 
to interpret the Ibbidi lingo.” He looked around the com- 
pound and by chance his glance fell on Omo, whom he 
called to him and asked if he would like to be station 
interpreter. 


MO'S black eyes shone like headlights. To be inter- 
preter at the trading station is a glory he had never 
even dreamed of. In the excitement of it he forgets all 
about being sent there by Di-ibo to spy. On the instant 
his loyalty swings to the new white, as easily as a child 
is swayed from one emotion to another. He proudly sees 
himself wearing a cotton singlet and white duck knee 
pants and in attendance on the new massa. 

Thus it comes about that Di-ibo and Kia ex- 
citedly see Tam return alone. But when they hear 
his report about the new trader’s beardlessness and 
his eager eyes and steps, and that Omo has been 
engaged to stay at the station they exchange a 
glance full of wicked meaning. 

“O, King Kia,” says Di-ibo, “The Ruling Spirit 
heard our prayer. The trader is beardless. He 
takes Omo for his servant. Ho, ho ho!” the old 
rascal chortled. “We have a spy near him.” 

Kia tugs at his gray beard, frowning. Presently 
he whispers, 

“If Omo put poison in the white’s food he would 
, die.” 






Di-ibo nods his dirt-matted 
head, and thinks a long time. 
Then he whispers to Tam. Tam 
goes to the wizard’s hut and gets 
an herb poison and crosses to the 
trading station. He sees Omo in 
the house, with the young trader. 
They are talking in English, of 
a sort, but which Tam does not 
understand. He sits down on the 
veranda and waits to catch Omo’s 
eyes. 

Young Kerr is getting ac- 
quainted with Omo; is asking him 
all about the ways and customs 
of the Ibbidi, in mere curiosity, 
it would seem. But Bob Kerr’s 
laughing manner is put on to 
cover his real object, which is to 
delve into the strange story of 
bad magic worked against the 
rubber trees, and to perhaps clear 

. things up and beguile the Ibbidi 
into bringing in rubber, so that 
when Carter returns from his 
health trip he will see that his 
new assistant is not sleeping on 
the job. Being just out from 
England Bob Kerr is full of en- 
ergy and ambition. Feels that 
nothing can stop him. Is going 
to clear up the mystery of the 
rubber and put a feather in his 
cap. 

But as he questions Omo it 
begins to dawn on him that it is not going to be so easy. 
as he thought to get at the truth of things. 

“Omo,” he says, “Why don’t the Ibbidi bring in rubber ?” 


“Sah, dey am no fit.” 

“No fit? You mean they aren’t willing?” 

“I no savvy ‘willing,’ sah. Dey Ibbidi am no fit to 
bring you rubber.” 

“Do you mean they aren’t able to? Why are they no 
fit ?” 

“De trees no fit to give rubber.” 

“Why ?” 

“I no savvy.” Omo shifts from one foot to the other, 
plainly uncomfortable over this inquisition. At last he 
crosses his thumbs, making sign against evil, and mutters, 
“It am Ju-Ju.” 

“What is Ju-Ju?” 

“It am bad magic. De spirits am angry.” 

Kerr begins to see that this questioning will not get him 
anywhere. Omo either did not know what was the matter 
with the rubber trees or else the trouble involved some 
superstition of which he was afraid to talk. Seeing that 
he will get nothing from Omo he dismissed him, with a 
red silk handkerchief for DASH (present). 

As Omo waltzes out of the house with his prize Tam 
accosts him and tries to slip something wrapped in a 
plantain leaf in Omo’s loincloth. But stops dead, startled. 
He gives Tam’s cunning face a searching look as he pushes 
away the hand with the package. 

“It is bad medicine for the white,” whispers Tam. 

A tremor passes through Omo’s muscles. But he makes 
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no move to take the poison. An ugly look comes into 
Tam’s face. He hisses between shut teeth, 

“You obey Di-ibo or it will be Ju-Ju palaver.” 

Again Omo trembles. To disobey the dictates of 
Ju-Ju is a terrible thing. But on the other hand he has 
accepted DASH from the white and according to the tra- 
dition that binds them in friendship. Moreover he shrinks 
from the thought of poisoning the young massa. He 
cannot analyze his feelings, but there is something in his 
heart that makes him shrink with horror at the thought 
of poisoning the young massa who has already shown his 
kindness to him by DASHING the handkerchief. So he 
refuses the package; tells Tam that he has accepted DASH 
and is bound by the sacred tradition. And then he lies; 
says he has sworn brotherhood with the massa. Tam 
believes it, and goes down to his canoe and paddles over 
the river and reports to Di-ibo. 

Again the wizard and the king put their cunning heads 
together. The result of their pow wow is an official visit 
to the new trader. 


K ERR was looking into the sheds, peeping into the bar- 
ter store, talking with the colored clerks and the 
watchmen and getting acquainted with the little world of 
which he is ruler pro tem when he was astonished to see an 
old man in a top hat and red blanket and a creature in a 
cocoanut fibre mask and longcloak of hen skins and feathers 
land at the beach and waddle pompously up to the house. 
His first impulse was to laugh, but he checked it on an ob- 
servation of a black with a short staff in his hand strutting 
before the top-hatted party. He recognized a mace bearer, 
and by that knew that the King of the Ibbidi was paying a 
call. Then it was an easy guess that the figure in the 
cloak of hens’ feathers was the wizard whom Carter had 
said would try to pull the wool over his eyes. In fact 
Omo ran to him and announced the callers. 

“O, sah, de king and de wizard done come.” 

“Good,” said Kerr. “Stand by me and be interpreter.” 

He led the way to the veranda and took a chair, and 
Omo, with puffed chest, and feeling the most important 
individual in the world, took a position by his side. 

King Kia gives the OPEN PALMS friendship sign, 
holding out both hands with the palms turned up. Kerr 
catches on and returns the sign. On the face of it 
everything is friendly and above board, but Omo knows 
the cunning of Di-ibo and is on the alert. The king’s men 
put down on the ground before Kerr three trussed chickens 
and a gourd of goats’ milk. Omo explains to the massa. 

“Dey bring you dash, sah. You done give dem dash.” 
He repeated the last sentence urgingly. “You give dem 
dash, massa.” Omo knows that the tradition governing 
exchange of presents will tie Di-ibo’s hands in any con- 
templated treachery towards the massa. 

Kerr calls to a Sierre Leonese clerk in the barter store 
to bring a strip of cotton print and a handful of leaf 
tobacco. The clerk brings them and puts them down 
beside the chicken and gourd of milk. 

King Kia shakes his head negatively. The massa’s pres- 
ents are not acceptable. He demands salt. 

The trick is exposed. 

“Tell them, Omo,” says Kerr, “I will not dash salt. 
— are my presents. The king can take them or leave 

em. 


MO translates that into the dialect. Kia and Di-ibo 
lay their heads together. In the end they refuse the 
presents and make surly demand for salt. But Kerr, mind- 
ful of Carter’s orders, is obdurate. The wizard raised his 
hands and invokes the curse of Ju-Ju on the white. But 
Kerr only laughs. In a sudden fury he runs back to the 
canoe, and Kia’s men pick up the chickens and the gourd of 
milk and follow. Kia’s hat rolls off his head as he runs. 

Omo checks the massa’s laughter. 

“Sah, it am bad to laff at Di-ibo. He done hab magic. 
It am bad. Eberyt’ing am bad. Dey done refuse you’ 
presents. Dat mean you am enemies.” 

“That so,” chortled Kerr. “Well, I'll watch my steps. 
What I’m worrying about is the mystery of the rubber 
famine,” he reflected, and fell into thought, out of which 
he came with sudden decision. 

“Omo, I want you to guide me to the rubber grounds. 
I’m going to investigate.” 

“Sah, I no savvy ’vestigate.” 

“I’m going to look at 
the rubber trees. I’m 
going to see what is 
Those rascals 


wrong. 
are bluffing. There’s 
some trick behind it 


all,” Kerr tossed off, 
not so much informing 
Omo as speaking his 
thoughts aloud. 

To his surprise Omo 
made no objections to 
the trip to the rubber 
grounds. ; 

“Bera well, sah. When —_ 
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you fit to go? L ready take you long ob me.” 

“Right now. .You can take me over in thé 
station’s..small.canoe.” —_ 

Without any more preparation than to dive 
into the house and get a revolver and an 
electric flashlight, for the dark jungle, Kerr 
went down to the canoe with Omo. As they 
pulled out the guards of the trading station 
appeared with guns, whilst a man closed the 
iron gates of the stockade, all without orders, 
but according to a routine that closed the 
station to all visitors whenever the massa was 
away. 


I-IBO and Kia, watching and raging 

across the river, see everything. See the 
precautions taken against any raid on the salt 
whilst the white is away, and see that the 
white carries a revolver—‘“death magic.” In 
sullen, helpless rage they see Omo and the 
white land near their village and go into the 
jungle towards the rubber grounds. 

Not knowing what adventure he may stum- 
ble on or how long he will be in the jungle 
Kerr reserves his flashlight and trusts to 
Omo’s guidance. 

In less than five minutes they come on 
rubber trees, as thick as cotton in a cottonfield. 
But at the very first glance Kerr sees that 
the trees are all dead. Throwing his flash- 
light on one to see if drought or some insect 
pest has killed the trees he finds deep gashes 
cut in the bark. Examination shows every 
tree thus ruthlessly gashed, as if some enemy 
of the Ibbidi had deliberately ruined the 
trees. Or it might be that the Ibbidi them- 
selves did the destruction for some super- 
stitious reason. He questions Omo. 

“Who cut the trees like this?” 

“We people,” Omo answers simply, mean- 
ing his own people. And then he went on to tell. of the 
secret trader who came to the Ibbidi with fire water, and 
how the people drank and drank, and wanted more drink. 
Bit by bit, with imagination helping out Omo’s pidgin- 
English, Kerr pieced together the story of that drunken 
orgy; imagined the furious slashing ‘of the trees for 
rubber! to barter for gin. Thus the trees had been over- 
bled of their sap, and cut so deeply that they had died. 
This the Ibbidi had done against the law which the whites 
had made governing the proper bleeding of rubber trees, 
and what with their guilt over that and their illicit trading 
for forbidden gin they had been afraid to tell Carter the 
truth. 


Crying out against the wantonness Kerr went on into 
the jungle, to mark the extent of the damage. Wherever 
he flashed his light dead rubber trees showed. Not a tree 
had escaped that mad thirst for gin. After about an hour 
of going in one direction he came on a strange surprise. 
The dead trees suddenly ceased and before him was a 
forest of virgin rubber; close growing trees that had 
never been tapped. Not a single mark of a knife could he 
spot with his light. The devastated land and the virgin 
land came together 
sharply, as if there 
was a definite boun- 
dary line. What had 
stopped them? 
Throwing his light 
over the trees Kerr 
discovered a_ rag 
with a_ design of 
some sort painted in 
red ochre. Continu- 














The prow 
canoe steals around 
the mangrove 





“Suh, de King and de wizard done come!” 


ing his inspection he found similar signs, hung at even 
distances along the line of demarkation of the dead and 
the live growth. He questioned Omo. But all he could 
get out of him was a mutter about Ju-Ju. 

“Ju-Ju nonsense,” roars Kerr, exasperated beyond en- 
durance. 

“If your people want salt let them come and harvest 
this rubber.” 

At that Omo cries out in horror, and crosses his thumbs. 

“It am taboo land, sah,” he protests. 

“What you mean by taboo land? I’m going in there. 
I’m going to see how far this untouched rubber extends,” 
declares Kerr, making to plunge on. But Omo catches 
him by his shirt, pleading. 


‘Doan you go in dere, sah. It am taboo. It am bad 
country. You done die one-time. O, O, O! Doan you 
go in dere!” 


His terror is such that for the moment Kerr is held 
back. But what is there to be afraid of? 

“Dere am debils in dere!” shrieks Omo. 

“Well, I never yet met a devil I could not scare with a 
revolver,” laughs Kerr, seeing now that Omo’s terrors are 
inspired by superstition. 
wait here. 


But if you are afraid you can 
I’ll go in alone. Wait here till I return.” 


yt bokd heeding Omo’s expostu- 
lations he plunges on, ex- 
cited by the thought that if these 
virgin rubber grounds are ex- 
tensive he will dangle salt be- 
fore the salt-famished Ibbidi 
and overcome their superstitious 
terrors and get them to harvest 
the rubber. 

The further he goes the morg 
excited are his hopes of surpris- 
ing Carter with sheds full of 
rubber. He kept on, in one direc- 
tion he thought, for in his inex- 
perience of the jungle he did 
not notice the twists and turn- 
ings he took around the giant 
mahoganies that towered up 
through the rubber undergrowth. 
All he saw was that the virgin 
grounds must cover acres and 
acres. 

At last he turns back, saving 
his light as much as possible. He 
went on for about an hour. He 
felt he ought to be back to the 
dead trees. He began to suspect that: he had wandered a 
bit. After a time the suspicion deepened to an anxiety. 
He discovered that going through a jungle without com- 
pass was like navigating in a fog. 
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Slowly it dawned on him that he was lost. 
“At times he shoutedyand listened for Omo’s 
“answer. But the only. answer was the shriek 

of some parrot frightened by his call. He re- 
sorted to his revolver. He fired. The jungle 
echoes reverberated and multiplied,.the—re- 
port. He stood a while where he had fired, 
desperately hoping that Omo would be guided 
by the report to him. But then he recalled 
Omo’s terrible fear of the place. Anyway 
the confusion of the echoes made firing use- 
less. 

There was nothing to do but to go on. If 
he continued in one direction he must come 
out somewhere, unless he was unconsciously 
moving in circles, as, curiously, people lost in 
the jungle do. His legs grew heavy. The en- 
tangling undergrowth irritated him. But he 
kept his head, though recognizing that he was 
in a desperate plight. 

The stagnant heat, the dreadful silence, 
and thirst and weariness began to depress his 
spirits. Suspicions came uninvited. He won- 
dered if Omo had deliberately trapped him, or 
if the Ibbidi had played on man’s curiosity 
to lure him into the treacherous jungle; if 
the story of bad magic were an invention, 
made to beguile him or Carter into the 
jungle to investigate. At times he sat down 
to rest, only to jump up again in feverish im- 
patience and push on. What he feared most 
was hunger and thirst—especially thirst. 
Already his throat was crying for water. He 
dared not rest. Yet he had a feeling that his 
wild plunges in this and that direction were 
useless, 


He lost count of time. Did not know if it 
was day or night, for the mahoganies shut 
out the sky. At times when he sat down or 

leaned against a tree his eyes would close, and if he had 
slept minutes or hours he could not tell. 


I T seemed days, weeks—a month that he had been walk- 
ing around and around. Once when he reached to grab 
a sucker root, such as the trees dropped from their high 
branches in the struggle of the jungle growth for water, 
the root took life in his hands and let go of the tree and 
convoluted away in the dark. He shudderingly realized 
that he had grabbed a python. With a shriek of horror 
over his narrow escape from being constricted to death 
he plunged on, wildly, blindly, with no thought now but 
to keep on going. Once a huge shape loomed through the 
gloom, and whether it was an elephant or some monster 
thing he could not tell. His sufferings brought on fever; 
strange thoughts possessed his head; grotesque shapes 
swam across his vision. He fell into a kind of credence 
in Omo’s fearful talk of Ju-Ju lands peopled with devils 
and monsters. 


At last he no longer walked upright, but crawled on 
all fours, and sometimes lay down and slept. He 
began to give up hope. Thus he was crawling when he 
heard sounds. Straining his hearing he distinguished the 
chop chop chop of the machettes. But he put it down to a 
mental delusion inspired by his terrible hope. He rested 
and listened. The steady chopping went on. At last he 
decided that it was real. He began dragging all fours 
towards the chopping. 

He saw a light, and presently he made out torches, and 
human beings. He closed his eyes, fearing that he was 
again the victim of delusion. But when he looked again 
he saw blacks with grass torches and machettes. He 
drew on all his will power to summon his senses. He 
saw that the blacks were cutting rubber trees. But that did 
not agree with the Ibbidi’s awe of the taboo lands. And 
then he noted that the blacks were not like the Ibbidi. 
Their lips were pierced with leopards’ teeth and they were 
taller and lighter built than the stocky Ibbidi. But all 
he cared just then was that they were human beings. He 


tried to shout, but no sound came from his tortured throat. 


He could only crawl on. 

The sharp ears of the barbarians detected the rustle 
his dragging body made in the undergrowth. He saw 
them raise their machettes and dash to the spot. And 
then he lost consciousness. 

He must have passed straight from unconsciousness into 
a sleep of exhaustion, for a long time, for when he came 
back to the world again he found himself curiously re- 
freshed. He was in a hut. A native woman sat at his 
side, crooning in the dialect a song which he did not under- 
stand, but which was all about his being far from his 
home and mammy and friends. When she saw that he 
was awake she put a horn of goats’ milk to his lips. The 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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r HE Clown 

shut his 

Cesar with 

a bang, 
yawned pro- 
digiously and 
turned to his room- 
mate, Antidote 
Jones, who was ly- 
ing cn the divan 
munching ches t- 
nuts and reading a 
well-thumbed copy 
of ‘*‘Treasure 
Island.” 

“Say, Anti,” the 
Clown asked, 
“what in blazes - 
is the Animal up 
to? He hasn't 
been around for 
days, even missed 
the Clan meeting 
last night. When- 
ever I've tried to 
pump him he looks 
mysterious and 
won't tell a thing. 
What's he up to?” 

“I don’t know 
and care less so 
long as he doesn’t 
try to borrow any 

















inventors,” he con- 


tinued, modestly, 
“I’m poor, and you 
are the bloated 


bondholders who 
will finance this in- 
vention and reap a 
generous share of 
the profits.” 

“Just how gen- 
| erous a_ share?” 
asked Antidote. 

“A third _ split 
between you, in any 
| way you two 


agree,” replied the 
Animal. 

“Not a tremen- 
dous amount of 
nourishment in 
that,” said the 
| Clown. “We want 
| half.” 

“Nothing doing,” 
replied the Animal, 
firmly. “You take 
a third or else I'll 
put it up to Bobo- 
link and Skeeter 





Robinson. They’ll 
jump at the 
chance.” 





—— was the Animal po eaied ie & ont 








money from me. I 
know he’s ‘broke, 
as usual.” 

The Clown 
looked at him thoughtfully. “Anti,” he said, at last, 
“sometimes you say an intelligent thing without meaning 
to. That gives me an idea. Come on,” he continued, 
snatching up his cap and starting for the door. “Here’s 
where we raid the Animal’s lair.” 

Down the dormitory stairs they rattled and across the 
Oval to Morgan Hall, where the Animal roomed alone in 
the east wing. 

“Softly,” whispered the Clown, as they mounted the 
stairs. 

“T want to see whether we can hear anything first.” 

They tiptoed up the steps and on the marble landing 
outside the Animal’s door they paused, with ears strained 
to catch the slightest sound from within. At first all was 
quiet, then they heard the sound of hammering—then 
quiet—then more hammering, and, after a slight pause, 
a click and whirr. The Clown rapped smartly on the 
door. “Come on, Animal, open up,” he said. “Antidote’s 
with me and we want to come in.” 

The Animal did not reply. 

“Old stuff, Animal,” called the Clown. “If you don’t 
let us in I'll go down and tell the master on the ground 
floor you're out and I need the Latin book I left in your 
room. He’ll let us in with his pass key fast enough, so 
you might as well open up now.” 

“Oh! all right,” replied the Animal, angrily. “Only 
believe me, Clown, you won't get that three dollars I owe 
you for one sweet time.” 

“Like fun I won't,” said the Clown, under his breath. 
“If I don’t I'll foreclose my mortgage on your brassie.” 





T 1E door opened and the Animal, scowling furiously, 
peered out at them. 

“For Pete’s sake!” he exploded. “What the blazes do 
you want, anyway, Clown? You've been following me 
around like a shadow for the past three days. Can’t you 
let a fellow alone?” 

“Want to see your nice little room, old dear,” replied 
the Clown, sweetly, as he slipped past the Animal, and, with- 
out hesitating in the study, headed straight for the bedroom. 

“Hey, come out o’ that,” cried the Animal, grabbing 
the Clown by his coat collar and yanking him back into 
the study. “You fellows keep your shirts on. It works 
now, so I don’t mind telling you about it, only you’ve got 
to promise to keep this under your hats.” 

Antidote and the Clown nodded. 

“Well,” said the Animal, settling himself comfortably 
in the one easy chair while his guests perched on the edge 
of the divan, “it’s like this. You fellows know what a 
thundering lot of autos have been stolen in Sweetwater 
this fall.” 


“I should say so,” exclaimed Antidote. “I met Woe 
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Adams after supper tonight and he told me Prof. Maxey’s 
new sedan was taken out of his garage last night. Woe 
and Hi Walden are running around in circles and neither 
one has the faintest idea who’s taking "em. Woe ‘old me 
a state detective had been sent up from Boston to work 
on the job.” 

“H-em,” mused the Animal, thoughtfully. “That com- 
plicates things somewhat. Guess I'll have to have a talk 
with Woe, our noble chief of police.” 

“Never mind Woe,” interrupted the Clown. “Get on 
with your story.” 

“Well,” drawled the Animal, “the selectmen, as you 
know, have offered a reward of $200.00 for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction of an auto thief, so 
here’s where I, as the boy Edison, come into the picture.” 

“Get on, get on,” snapped Antidote. 

“T’ve invented an automobile burglar alarm,” said the 
Animal, grandly, rising and gazing haughtily at his visitors, 
“and,” he added, proudly, “it works.” 


E led them to the doorway into his bedroom, thrust 

aside the portieres and pointed to a toy phonograph 
standing on his bureau with wires running from it to an 
automobile battery. He stepped over to the battery, 
pressed a key and with a click the phonograph started. 

“I’m having a special record made at the factory,” he 
said, ‘This car is being stolen.’ Get the idea?” 

Almost in awe the boys stood and looked at him. Then 
dark suspicion entered the Clown’s fertile brain. 

“It seems to work here all right, but,” he said, “you 
don’t know how to put it on a car, and if you did you 
haven't a car to put it on.” 

“You're right, I don’t know how to put it on a car,” 
the Animal admitted graciously, “but Henry at the Elite 
Garage says he will do the job for $10.00, and, as for 
having no car to equip with this epoch-making device 
you are wrong, for I have just made arrangements with 
the doctor to drive his new Humble this school year.” 

“You wouldn't dare put it on the doctor's car, and 
if you did the blame thing might work when you didn't 
want it to,” replied Antidote, aghast at the Animal's 
apparent foolhardiness. 

“Wrong, as usual,” smiled the Animal, sweetly. “1 
have the doctor’s permission, so long as his car is not 
damaged, and Henry says he can put it on for $10.00 
without doing the bus a bit of harm.” 

“Why,” asked the Clown, suspiciously, turning from 
the queer apparatus the Animal had concocted, “do you 
keep referring to that $10.00?” 

“Because,” replied the Animal, with his sweetest smile, 
“either you or Antidote, or both of you, are going to pay 





“A third of 
$200.00 is almost 
$70.00,” said Anti- 
dote, thoughtfully ; 





“we'll take you up, Animal.” 

“Hold on, Antidote, a third isn’t enough. I won't agree,” 
interrupted the Clown. 

“It’s my $10.00,” Antidote reminded him, gently, and 
the Clown, growling furiously, finally agreed. 

“Fork over the ten spot,” said the Animal, holding out 
his hand. “Hold on a minute,” cried the Clown, “when 
do you get that record; and when does Henry install this 
contraption; and what prevents the alarm from going off 
when you or one of the doctor's family start the car?” 


HE Animal eyed him pityingly. 

“I see,” he said, “it will be necessary for me to 
explain in words of one syllable so your childish intellect 
can grasp the facts. The record will be here tomorrow. 
Henry will install the alarm Thursday, so the car will be 
equipped on Saturday, the day of the Brown football game, 
which will be a bully time to try to catch a thief. There 
will be hundreds of cars parked all over town that day 
and Woe and Hi will be busy handling the crowd at the 
game. Anyone looking for a chance to steal a car would 
think it just the right opportunity. A button under the 
driver’s seat will release the spring so the alarm won't 
work, but if anyone starts the car without pressing the 
button she keeps right cn playing until the end of the 
record. Any more questions?” 

“Give him the money, Antidote,” said the Clown, and 
ten minutes later Antidote and his roommate left with a 
marvelously worded agreement, entitling them to a third 
profit in any and all rewards accruing to The Sweetwater 
Automobile Burglar Alarm Company, and the Animal, 
with his ten dollars safely hidden in an old shoe. went 
to bed to dream of untold riches to be reaped by 
his marvelous invention. 

“Well, for the love of Mike, where have you been?” 
growled the Clown, three afternoons later, as Antidote 
burst into their room. “Does the thing work?” 

“Been talking to the biggest dumbbell on earth. Met 
old Peter Prindle outside Recitation Hall as I was coming 
cut from a three o'clock. and the old gloom held me up 
and talked to me for half an hour on the evils of school 
athletics. Some obliging ‘prep’ pointed me out to him as 
president of the senior class, and the cld bird raved on 
until I thought he’d never stop. He thinks football brutal, 
baseball tough, and rowing and track bad for the heart. 
Wants the faculty to cut out all games with other schools. 
He’d have us playing pussy wants a corner, and postoffice, 
if he had his way.” 

“Never mind that,” interrupted the Clown. “Does the 
burglar alarm work? That’s what I want to know.” 

“Like a breeze. That boy Henry wields a wicked wrench 
all right, and the doctor is tickled to death, too. Say, 
Clown, you’ve got to hand it to the Animal for that idea.” 
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“Yes, and to Henry for installing it, and to us for put- 
ting up the money.” 

“Me, you mean,” replied Antidote, softly. 

“No,” corrected the Clown. “I’m going to pay you my 
share out of the profits, aren’t I?” 

“You bet you are; but say, Clown, did you ever see 
such an old codger as Peter Prindle? You'd think he’d 
have some pride as an alumnus in Sweetwater’s athletic 


record. All he thinks of is making Humble cars and 
money, and he sure can do both.” 
“Queer old gink,’” mused the Clown, “hates football 


and always comes to the Brown game at the doctor’s in- 
vitation. Suppose he has a great time crabbing while the 
game is going on. Hope they never put him on the board 
of trustees, but don’t suppose there is much danger; he’s 
the most unpopular alumnus we've got.” 

“I wish I had a few of his millions, I’d buy Gus out 
and blow the school to a free feed,” mused Antidote. 
“There he was sitting up in a brand new Humble just 
like the doctor’s, jawing away against athletics when 
he ought to give us money enough to build a new grand- 
stand. Sole owner of the Humble Automobile Company— 
gosh!” 


ATURDAY morning came at last. The day of the 

Brown game, second only in importance in Sweet- 
water athletics to that with Hull. From almost dawn, 
by special trains, by automobile, and some even driving 
down from the surrounding hill towns, loyal alumni, their 
wives, sisters, brothers and friends poured into the sleepy 
little academy town. The store windows blazed with the 
red and gray of Sweetwater and the honest green of 
Brown, and multitudes of hawkers plied their trade on the 
sidewalks, imploring passersby to “pick your winning 
colors.” Vendors of that great canine delicacy, “hot dogs,” 
parked their stands at street corners and did a thriving 
business; while graduates and undergraduates ran around 
seeking the latest information about the team, and whether 


the report was true that Brown’s star halfback had 


. sprained his ankle in practice, two days before, and would 


not play. 

At noon the main body of Brown rooters piled off their 
special train, and marched gaily, with a blaring band at 
their head, through the streets of the town, proclaiming 
in their famous football song their firm belief that when 
the game was over the undertakers’ union would give the 
Brown team a vote of thanks tor having created so much 
new business. 

The Sweetwater team went the night before the game 
to the school infirmary on the outskirts of the town, and 
the Animal, who played quarterback, left the interests of 
The Sweetwater Automobile Burglar Alarm Company in 
the hands of the Clown and Antidote, who, with the: com- 
bined excitement of the big game, and the possible chance 
of earning the reward, were in a nervous tension bordering 
on hysteria. 

The doctor, as was his usual custom, entertained at 
lunchecn the trustees who had returned for the game, and 
with them several prominent alumni, to whom Peter Prindle 
was accustomed to make- himself particularly obnoxious 
by his repeated railings at the prominence athletics were 
given at the academy. To add to Peter’s displeasure, on 
this particular day, Hiram Black, a prominent Brown 
alumnus, manufacturer of the Black automobile. and Peter’s 
greatest business rival, was present at the doctor’s invita- 
tion. Peter glowered at him throughout the luncheon, 
but with the bravado of a small boy invited Mr. Black 
afterwards to ride down to the game with him in his new 
Humble so that he might, as Peter politely explained it, 
“see what a real car was like.” 

Half an hour before the game started Anidote Jones, 
who was for the day acting in the Animal’s position as 
the doctor’s chauffeur, drove the doctor and his family 
to the athletic field, parking the car near the entrance just 


off Main Street. As he brought the doctor’s car to a 


15 


stop, old Peter shot in beside him. Squabbling furiously 
with Mr. Black, Petér got out of his car, and jamming his 
way through’ the crowd entered. the’ field. 

Antidote looked about for the’ state“detéctive to whot 
he had been introduced the day before. He found him 
standing by the ticket office, apparently gazing idly at 
the crowd as it streamed by him into the entrance to the 
field. Antidote watched him for a minute in deep, admira- 
tion, then sidled up to the man and whispered to «him 
where he had parked the doctor’s car. 

The detective shot a fleeting glance in the’ “direction 
Antidote indicated, mumbled “aw right,” and ‘continued to 
gaze languidly at the crowd.. 


-WEETWATER and Brown have fought many mem- 

orable gridiron battlesgin their long years of rivalry, 
but never before had they’ waged so fierce a contest, and 
it was net three minutes’ after the whistle: blew for the 
kickoff that the stockholders in The Sweetwater Auto- 
mobile Burglar Alarm Company had forgotten all about 
the doctor’s car, and were*with four hundred other young 
maniacs who composed the Sweetwater cheering section, 
yelling themselves hoarse in the desperate hope of lending 
lung encouragement to what appeared to be a hopelessly 
rattled Sweetwater team. 

Brown received the kickoff and with the ball on: her 
own thirty-five yard line opened her attack with a series 
of marvelously executed forward passes, each one of which 
was completed with’ clocklike precision and a deception 
that seemed to bewilder completely their opponents. 

The Brown quarterback shrilled a signal, took the ball 
from the certer, rarra few steps to one side, then wheeling 
in his tracks shot it with the speed and accuracy of a 
bullet into the arms of a racing Brown end, who would 
elude the Sweetwater secondary defense and dash ten or 
fifteen yards until he was crashed to earth by the Animal’s 
savage tackle; or he would:toss a short pass directly over 
the scrimmage into the arms of one of his forwards who 

(Continued on page 41) 


























“Police! Police! Police! This car is being stolen!” 
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Mike The 






HERE’S 
nothin’ 
te. it 
stated 

Stuffy Bidwell 

hotly; “that flea 

preserve’s no 

mascot, he’s a 

lop-eared hound 

and we oughter 

trade him for a 

white rat.” 

“He’s a blamed 
good dog,” re- 
torted Bud Wes- 
ton, his small, 
round face crimsoning with the anger of insulted owner- 
ship. “There isn’t a better dog in Glendale ’an Mike.” 

“Just one,” corrected Red Beebe. “I saw a fliv squash 
it this noon.” 

“You oughter write a book,” snorted the outraged Bud. 
“It'd be a hit, if it was half as funny as you think you 
are, Stuffy.” 

“T’ll say he was a scream in that football game,” drawled 
Wally Coleman. “Every time we tried to hand him the 
ball the Otters got a touchdown.” 

“Yah!” echoed Bud. “And he’s lookin’, for an alibi in 
my dog Mike.” 

“Well,” chuckled Stuffy, “if he hasn’t got an alibi con- 
cealed in his fur, it’s because he’s never seen one to roll 
in. Some dog! Tom,” he added, turning to Alden, the 
Patrol Leader, “I move we elect your sister’s canary 
mascot. We need to change our luck.” 

The target of Stuffy’s insults opened one black eye and 
stared unblinkingly at his detractor from his momentary 
resting place in the center of the group on the Aldens’ 
lawn. There were at least strong suggestions of airedale 
in his thirty pounds of bone and whipcord muscle. He 
looked innocent. If he had a family motto, it was “Why 
worry?” But, maybe he hadn’t. His family wasn’t his 
strong point. He laid no claim to aristocracy. But he 
was 100 per cent. dog. 

A year and a half before Bud had bought him from a 
tramp for a dollar. Mike had been a pup then. Stuffy 
had declared him cheap at even this high cost and had 
been the most enthusiastic over making him the mascot 
of the Eagles. But ever since his induction into office 
hard luck had haunted the Patrol. The Otters had beaten 
them at baseball that spring, the Otters had won the boat 
race and two out of three swimming events at the troop 
camp, and now the Otters had won a football game, 36 
to 5. Something was wrong; there could be no dispute 
about that—and Stuffy, who loved an alibi nearly as dearly 
as a hearty meal, had no intention of permitting his pitch- 
ing, his paddling or his abilities as a fullback to stalk into 
the limelight so long as Mike was on the job. 

“I don’t think our luck’s out,” stated Tom. “What if we 
have lost a few games. We're one of the two crack Patrols 
of the troop and we’ve more merit badges than the others.” 

“Sure we have!” agreed Stuffy, promptly. “But, believe 
me, we'd deserve ’steen more if we canned that sardine 
hound. The brute just stole the hunk of cake I was eating 
for my dessert.” 

“Ah!” laughed Dick Page. “Suspected this was only a 
personal affair between you ’n, Mike. If he got food away 
from you, I'll say he’s more traf, thas I supposed. I’m 
for him. Move we raise his pay.’ 

“Oh, you go climb a tree!” retorted the good-natured 
Stuffy. “Can’t this crowd have a friendly debate without 
your getting personal ?” 

“How about you being personal with Mike,” suggested 

*So’ve I.” retorted Stuffy, promptly, “empty ones—since 
Bud. “He's got feelings.” 


He looked innocent 
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that Chinese police dog swiped my cake. You go way 
from me,” he roared, as Mike slowly got his feet under 
him and came forward, tail wagging, to investigate the 
cause of the glances turned on him. 


T would have been all right had not Red chosen that 

moment to knock off Stuffy’s cap. Like a flash, Mike 
was on it, shaking it, tossing it, worrying it, the stiff hair 
on his back erect, his deep chest rumbling with imitation 
growls. 

“Drop my bonnet!” shouted Stuffy and lunged. 

It was the one thing Mike had hoped for. The minutes 
of nothing but talk frankly bored him. He longed for 
action. He saw it coming. He ran as if to meet it, cap 
in mouth, then stopped to look back invitingly. 

“You missed every Otter you tried to tackle,” drawled 
Wally, “don’t let that humming bird spaniel show you up 
worse.” ; 

“I want my roof.” 

“Mike’s got it,” was the comforting - retort. 

“If I had a rock, he’d get something else.” 

“You couldn’t find the plate in three innings last spring. 
He should worry.” 

“You fellows give me a pain in the wishbone. 
thing that goes wrong’s up to me.” 

“Cheese it!” warned Tom. “Here’s Bill Lincoln and 
Jacobs.” 

The whole crowd turned. Up the path strolled the two 
most prominent members of the Otter Patrol. It was no 
time for the Eagles to exhibit even signs of playful dis- 


Every- 


cussion. Stuffy sank back on the frost-crisped turf with 
a weary sigh. “How’d you two escape the ash collectors?” 
he greeted. 

“Lo, Stuffy. ’Lo, the rest of you! Anything doin’?” 


“Not much,” confessed Stuffy. “Heard rumors of some- 
one having stole a sheep up country, but guess it ain’t so 
as long’s you're out.” 

“We don’t steal sheep,” grinned Jake Jacobs. “All we 
do’s shear lambs. You Eagles favor yourselves in any 
form of winter sport?” 

“We might get by drinking hot chocolate,” suggested 
Stuffy, hopefully. “If you're not broke, we'll take a chance.” 

“How about a hockey match between the two Patrols?” 
suggested Bill Lincoln. 


“Won't be any ice for a month,” returned Tom. “Then 
you're on.” 
“Good! But that’s a long time off. How about some 


hares and hounds?” 

“We're full up on hounds,” instantly declared Stuffy. 

“Didn’t know but you might catch a rabbit’s foot and 
change your luck,” laughed Jake. 

“If we did catch one,” grinned Stuffy, “it wouldn’t have 
any feet. That’s just how bad our luck is. You fellows 
have it all. You've proved it. We'd have done you in 
everything with an even break. Want a dog?” 

“What’s the matter with it?” asked Billy, instantly on 
guard. 

“Everything,” confessed Stuffy, promptly. “There it 
is.” And he waved his hand at the still eager Mike. 
“We're going to have an Otter skin for a mascot after 
that hockey game. Wish it would hurry and freeze. I 
hate waiting.” . 

“Maybe we can start something before,” suggested Billy. 

“Get busy. There’s been nothing but talk here all after- 
noon.” 

“What you fellows got to suggest?” 

“All we're ready for is to call any bluff your crowd 
makes,” declared Stuffy, languidly. 

“How about a hike?” 

“What's the use?” 

“Good fun. Two 
Patrols go together 
and cook dinner in 
the woods.” 

“Who'll do the cook- 
ing? We_ Eagles? 
That’s about the way 
you usually frame 
things.” 

Bill looked at him 
a moment. “Wouldn’t 
do,” he said, at length, 
“we'd have to eat.” 

“We've two good 
cooks,” snapped Stuffy, 
aroused at this slur at 
the Patrol’s abilities. ‘“There’s not two 
better cooks in the Troop than Dick 
and ole Hick Farmer there.” 

“So you say.” 

“Hold on,’ commanded Tom Alden, 
suddenly. “There’s the glimmerings of 
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a good game in all this. How many of you fellows could 
eat two Thanksgiving dinners?” 

“Why limit it to two,” murmured Stuffy; “if there’s 
an Otter. who can’t, he’s a tenderfoot. Come across with 
the joyous idea.” 

“I haven’t got it quite clear yet. It’s something like a 
dual Patrol hike, with a Thanksgiving dinner up at our 
camp on the lake the day after Thanksgiving.” 

“It listens good,” declared Jake. “But where does the 
competition come in?” 

“Why worry about minor details,” demanded Stuffy, 
now on his feet. ‘“Tom’s come through for once. Both 
Patrols go. We have a four-course dinner—turkey, pie, 
more pie, and some more pie. Chip in for the expense. 
Each crowd furnishes two cooks and waiters. Camp fire 


after the eats. Hike home singing gladsome ditties. Are 
you on?” 

“We are.” 

“Wait,” ordered the leader of the Eagles. “I see this 


You Otters have trimmed us good and plenty 
three times this year. Every time it’s been good sport 
and we’ve enjoyed it almost as much as you have. We 
may growl about luck and bad breaks, but we’re good 
losers.” 

“T’'ll say you are,” broke in Jake. 

“But we’d sorter like to prove we’re as good scouts as 
you Otters.” 

“There’s no question about that, Tom.” 

“Let me finish, Bill. We're for the Otters almost as 
much as we’re for the Eagles. Not quite, of course, but 
we’re for you hard. And just to prove we’re as good 
losers as we are good friends, the Eagles invite the Otters 
up to camp next Friday to eat a real Thanksgiving dinner.” 

“Wow!” 

“Say !” 

“Tom, you're a wonder. 
Will you Otters go?” 

“Will we? What time do we start?” 

“Say, come on down to the Pollywog’s house and settle 
things. The rest of the Otters are there.” 


differently. 


We'll back you up to the limit. 


INCOLN’S suggestion met with ready acceptance. 

They were through the gate and whirling down the 
street even before Mike could speculate as to what was 
about to happen. But that did not prevent him from dash- 
ing along at the head of the pack. 

“If that dog was mine,” panted Jake, “I’d teach him to 
carry a flag.” 

“He’s carrying all he can stagger under now,” mumbled 
Stuffy. “Wish an elephant would come along and step on 
his moral responsibility.” 

“Why are you so sore at him?” 

“He swiped my cake for one thing. There’re plenty 
of other reasons, but that’s freshest. We won’t take him 
to the party.” 

“We sure will,” stated Bud. 

“Then it'll be a bum party,” prophesied Stuff 


“I won’t go without him.” 


he’ll build himself a nest in the heart of the best pumpkin 
Hi, Pollywog!” he yelled, catching sight of the 
“Open your mouth 


pie. 
Otters on the fat boy’s front steps. 













Then, just as a giant arose from the fence. 
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and catch the big idea. We're going to put a couple ot 
thanks into your Thanksgiving.” 

The next half hour was too full of excited chatter for 
even Hick Farmer to make much out of it. But at length 
the two Patrols settled down to real plan-making. And 
in it they proved their training at organization. Before 
the meeting broke up into a wrestling tournament the hike- 
Thanksgiving dinner was mapped out to the last pie and 
the turkey already roasting in sixteen vivid imaginations. 
All that remained was for the big day to wander down 
the calendar. “And say, you guys,” advised Wally, as 
the Eagles parted from the Otters for the night, “remem- 
ber one thing: don’t exhaust your possibility at the family 
dinner; the big time’s the next day.” 

“We get you,” called Harry Fuller. “But say, Bud, 
give Mike a side of beef beforehand. Don’t want any 
more accidents with ole Stuff’s fodder.” 

“You got nothing on me,” shouted Stuffy. “I’m going 
to make the cheese hound a muzzle outer the necktie I 
got last Christmas and that'll keep him sane.” 

“Not if I remember that tie,” laughed Lincoln. “See 
you all tomorrow. And, say, Bud, why not send Mike out 
to catch the turkey.” 

“What you want left for dinner,” asked Stuffy, “one 
tail feather?” 


eo HE week before Thanksgiving was long, but the day 
itself even longer for the two Patrols. The more the 
party had been discussed, the more its features had grown. 
The entire Troop wanted to go; the sixteen were the envy 
of the whole crowd. But, as the Pollywog modestly an- 
nounced, the Troop should have realized months before 
that the Eagles and the Otters led the world so far that 
others could not even follow. Only Stuffy Bidwell found 
fault. “That sandwich terrier’s going to put this party 
on the blink,” he prophesied, “and we oughter drown him 
before we go. It would save a pile of grub later.” 

“If you didn’t have something to grouse about,” retorted 
Tom, “you’d blow up. Mike’s going; Bud wants him.” 

“Well, as long as someone does, I suppose it’s all right,” 
moaned Stuffy. “But you remember, I told you so.” — 

“You're not apt to let us forget it,” he flashed back. 
“Did you order the pies?” 

“I did, and I’ve been down and shaken hands with all 
twelve of ’em,” answered Stuffy, with a pleased smile. 

In spite of Glendale’s prosperity, the two Patrols gath- 
ered on the morning after Thanksgiving with unimpaired 
appetites and joyous promptitude. “Eagles ready?” called 
Bill Lincoln, as he marched the Otters up to the Alden 
home. “We’re all here.” 

“Patrol, attention!” 


“So’re we,” responded Tom. 
“Say, where’s the dinner?” 
Hick’s father’s taken everything up in 
March!” 


“First surprise. 
his car. Don’t have to pack a thing. Fall in! 

They were off with 
a whoop, but the day 
and the occasion were 
too good for regular 
hiking. They broke 
ranks in a 
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minute, and Eagles and Otters swung along in pairs and 
little groups. Then someone started a song. Mike, in the 
van, held his tail even more erect than usual. The turkey 
carcass he had digested over night made him feel that 
the air he had on was light and fluffy. 

The six miles to the Eagle Camp on the mountain only 
made the boys the keener for what was there. “Dick 
and Hick, to the kitchen,” ordered Tom as soon as the 
crowd arrived. “Shell out your Otter cooks to help hustle 
things along, Bill.” a 

“Hap and Jake, to the kitchen,’ ordered Alden. 
of us will sit ’round and be ladylike.” 

“Move we tar and feather the Pollywog as an appetizer,” 
suggested Stuffy, giving the fat boy a friendly shove. 

“Move we find a football so’s you can give us all a good 
laugh,” was the prompt rejoinder. 

“Quit harping on facts, old thing,” grinned Stuffy. “I 
never do anything but once.” 

“Wish you’d remember that lovely promise when you 
start talking again,” sighed Jake. “You'd give a duck an 
earache.” 

“I gave a couple of ’em a worse hard-luck story than 
that yesterday, old fishcake—and it was only child’s play 
to what I’m going to do to that turk today.” 

“Let’s go see it before they pack it in the stove,” sug- 
gested the Pollywog. 

“Let’s parade it,” corrected Stuffy, equally game to start 
anything which might develop fun. “Everybody line up,” 
he ordered. “Single file to the cook shack; Tom and 
Bill elected escorts to His Royal Highness, the doomed 
Turk; I’m the band; Pollywog’s Queen of the May, Red 
Beebe’s color bearer; Wally, you’re maid of honor. Every- 
body ready?” 

“What do I do?” queried Bud. 

““You take that Mike dog by the hind ear and throw 
him in the brook. If he gets a look at His Royal High- 
ness there’ll be big trouble. And, believe me, Mike, the 
fishcake hound will know how to spell trouble if he starts 
any.” 

“He’s a good dog,” repeated Bud. 

“Sure! My sister’s got a skunk-skin muff, but that 
doesn’t mean a skunk’s a pretty playmate. Come on, 
fellows.” d 

It was because they felt as full of life as Mike himself 
that they could start such fooling. In spite of the protest 
of the already busy cooks, Stuffy grabbed the roasting 
pan and its treasure, held it high over his head and started 
a war dance around the outside of the shack. “Turk, 
turk, beautiful turk,” he chanted. “Beautiful, glorious, 
oyster-lined turk.” 

The rest took it up. That is, as much as their roars of 
laughter would allow. They were serpentining around 
the camp now, even the cooks, forgetful of their anxiety, 
joining the dance. Mike, beside himself, dashed in and 
out, barking, snapping at convenient 
heels, rushing around in hectic circles. 

Twice around the camp the chant- 
ing Stuffy led them, then began a 
third trip. Things might have been 
far different had not nature inter- 
posed. Somehow or other Stuffy did 
not see that projecting pine root. His 
toe caught it. He 
stumbled, wavered an in- 
stant, then crashed for- 
ward, the high-held turkey 
rocketing away into a 
nearby bush. 

There was a yell of 
anxiety, then a roar of 
delight over  Stuffy’s 
downfall. But, in a flash, 
he was on his feet, and 
a very real shout ex- 
ploded in his leaf-filled 
mouth. “Grab that dog!” 
he commanded. “Grab 
him!” 

It was too late. A 
streak of yellow flashed 
past them. There was a 
yip of rare delight and 
the next instant Mike had 
His Royal Highness in his 
teeth. “Afterhim !” bawled 
Stuffy. “Gimme a rock.” 


But such a thing was 
what Mike lived for. 
It wasn’t so much the 
prospect of an auxiliary 
Thanksgiving dinner as it 
was a romp with his 
friends which sent him 
son : flying into the open, the 
i, big bird fast in his strong 
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teeth and fun in his eyes. 
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Half the Otters collapsed at the sight, dinner forgotten 
in the spectacle.of the Eagles soaring after their boasted 
mascot. “Turkey hunt!” cheered Tom. “Atta boy, Mike.” 

“It’s a tragedy,” bawled Hick. “Head him off, Bud.” 

“Come here, Mike! Good doggie!” 

“Gimme a club and I’ll ‘doggie’ him,” panted the pursu- 
ing Stuffy. “He’s heading for that pasture fence. Get 
‘round him, someone.” 


E ran his hardest. It was almost good enough. Ten 

yards from the rails he tried a flying tackle. But even 
with so much at stake, he was not up to it. The best 
he could do was to slide face down into some blackberry 
bushes—and Mike squirmed through, His Royal Highness 
still in his jaws. 

“’Nother touchdown,” cried Bill Lincoln, and rolled 
over and over on the ground, holding his sides and gaspiug 
with laughter. 

But Stuffy Bidwell could see no humor in the affair. 
Not only was his dinner careening across the pasture, but 
his pride was hurt and his dearest enemy was making a 
Roman holiday out of his feelings. He staggered to his 
feet, threw himself over the fence and charged forward. 

“Let ’em fight it out,” begged Bill. “It’s worth goin’ 
hungry for. Go it, Mike! Shake ’em up!” 

To Stuffy this was two beyond the last straw. He 
knew he could run, he realized Mike was grievously handi- 
capped by the weight of His Royal Highness; he made 
up his mind to save both day and turkey for himself. 
“T’ll get him,” he called back. “Let us alone.” 

“It was worth comin’ for,” gurgled the Pollywog, “don’t 
care if I don’t eat for a week; it was worth comin’ for.” 

In thirty seconds it seemed so to the rest. The fence 
became a grandstand. “Go it, Mike!” cheered the Otters. 
“Catch him! Catch him!” begged the Eagles. 

But, of a sudden, Tom Alden’s face went white. 
out!” he shouted. “Stuffy, come back!” 

In an instant the rest saw. The shouting died, and a 
shrill, frightened cry rose in its place. It was Wally’s 
voice. “Stuffy, the bull!” 

Bidwell, in full career, heard and stopped. For a second 
he stood paralyzed. Head down, feet pounding, a big, 
red bull was charging. One look was enough. It was run 
now, and run in earnest. With one quick, terrorized gulp 
he started. 

From the fence came only silence. In a flash fun had 
been turned into something they dared not think what. 
The bull was gaining. Stuffy was far from the fence 
and safety. “Dodge!” shouted Tom, his voice breaking. 

But Stuffy was in too tight a corner to hear anything 
but the pound of the hoofs behind him. He did not be- 
lieve he could make that fence. He was tired. It was a 
long way off. But he was a scout. He would go down 
doing his best. He thought he could feel the bull’s hot 
breath on his back. His mouth was dry, his hands like 
ice, but he tried one more spurt. On the fence, Bud Weston 
hid his face in his hands. He could watch no longer. He 
couldn’t see what must come in ten seconds more. 

“Oh! Oh!” Jake’s voice cracked as he shouted. 

“I’m going in,” Tom Alden started to vault the fence, 
but Bill grabbed him. “Don’t make it: worse,” he com- 
manded. “You can’t do anything. Come on, Stuffy, 
come on!” 

But Stuffy could come no faster. The bull seemed to 
gather himself for the final lunge which should bear down 
the flying boy. The big head lowered, the pointed horns 
shook. 

Then, just as a groan rose from the fence, a flash of 
yellow shot in from the right, four strong legs gathered 
for their leap, black lips spread back from two gleaming 
rows of-ivory—and, with a snar!, fastened firm in the nose 
of the bull. 

The great brute staggered under the attack. Then the 
thick neck swung up in rage. But Mike held fast. Back 
and forth he was swung, each fling more vicious than the 
last and the brute roared with the agony. 

“He'll kill him,” wailed Bud. “He’ll kill Mike.” 

“Mike’s saved Stuffy,” yelled Tom, and vaulted the 
fence beside Bill Lincoln to help the staggering Stuffy to 
safety. 

But Bud did not know his dog half so well as Mike 
knew his business. As the bull gave a particularly vicious 
shake, the sharp teeth released their tearing grip. The 
dog arched high into the air, gathered himself even as 
he fell and was off like lightning as he hit the ground. 
As they hauled Stuffy over the fence, Mike panted up to 
the rails, crawled through and began to wag his tail. 

It was Stuffy Bidwell who fell on him. This time there 
was no missed tackle. The young arms were around the 
yellow neck, but firmly and tenderly this time. “Mike,” 
he gulped, “Oh, Mike!” 

Tom Alden’s hand touched his shoulder. “Come on back 
to camp,” he said. “I guess we've all got something to be 
thankful for, even if Thanksgiving was. yesterday.” 

“You bet we have,” gulped Stutty. “We've got Mike 
the Mascot. Say, fellows, let’s give him all the pies.” 
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CHAPTER XIX 


HIS crushing 

defeat plunged 

all the border 

in mourn- 
ing. Hardly a cabin 
but had lost one of 
its men-folk. For a 
time the country lay 
supine. The Indians, 
satiated with victory, 
had disappeared into 
the gloom of the 
northern forests. In 
the next few months 
small bands of them 
made frequent raids, 
striking terror, keep- 
ing fresh the feeling 
of disaster. Boone & 


and others wrote faa 

many times and in- ' ,. 

dignantly to the Virginia Legislature ag. 
wp 


complaining of the lack of protection 
and aid. At last, George Rogers 
Clark took the matter in hand. He 
sent out runners in all directions, sum- 
moning all fighting men to gather for 
the purpose of inflicting on the Indians 
a decisive blow. 

It was the psychological moment. 
Wearied by repeated attack without 
the chance of striking back, the 
frontier arose eagerly. Every man 
who could pull trigger hastened to the 
meeting place, and with him brought all the cattle, pack 
horses and supplies he could obtain. On the 4th of No- 
vember, Clark crossed the Ohio at the head of one thou- 
sand and fifty mounted men, a huge army tor the back- 
woods. They captured and burned many ot the Indian 
villages; defeated McKee, one of the British officers who 
had led the invading force; and, what was of most impor- 
tance, destroyed great quantities of corn and other 
provisions. ; 

The blow was a heavy one in itself, but particularly it 
disheartened the Indians, because they had thought the 
battle of Blue Licks must utterly have crushed the white 
man. This did not look much like it. The white man was 
apparently stronger than ever. If such a disaster as the 
Blue Licks’ defeat could not check him, then nothing 
could. The Indians were completely discouraged. Al- 
though for some years longer Kentucky was here and there 
subjected to many raids, never again did the savages attack 
in force or with a serious purpose. 

In this period Daniel Boone was still called upon to fill 
a part. He was both sheriff and county lieutenant, and 
his duties led him often far afield in pursuit of, or scout- 
ing after, small marauding bands of Indians. Between 
times he was often required to act as guide or survey; or 
for men searching out desirable tracts of land for specula- 
tion or settlement; or as pilot to one or another of the 
parties of immigrants coming in over the Wilderness 
Road; or as hunter to supply wild meat to this or 
the other body of persons; or to furnish armed guards 
of riflemer against Indians. His fame spread. It was 
said that he was almost the best-known man in America, 
and that his renown had even extended to Europe. 

Kentucky filled up rapidly. Over 12,000 persons came 
into the country in 1783 and 1784. Almost over night the 
life was changing. There were more crops, and stores, 
and market places, and regular streets in some of the 
towns. Lawyers, doctors, traders, speculators came in. 
An export trade of Kentucky produce, such as bacon, beef, 
salt, ginseng, tobacco, sprang up both across the mountains 
and down the great waterways. 


OONE, when at home, lived not far from Boones- 
borough on a farm. His fame was as great, or 
greater, among his Indian enemies as with the whites. 
Twice he had escaped from them in a mortifying fashion, 
after they had supposed him about to join them, and, of 
course, his now innumerable exploits in war against them 
had gained him reputation and respect. . To capture him 
would be a great feat; and the attempt was frequently 
made. Boone continued to lead a life of danger and escape. 
One such episode he tells himself. It seems that among 
other things Boone raised tobacco. Here is the account 
of the adventure as reported by Peck, the man to whom 
Boone narrated it: 
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“As a shelter for curing the tobacco he had built an 
enclosure of rails a dozen feet in height and covered with 
cane and grass. Stalks of tobacco are generally split and 
strung on sticks about four feet in length. The ends of 
these are laid on poles placed across the tobacco house, 
and in tiers, one above the other, to the roof. Boone had 
fixed his temporary shelter in such a manner as to have 
three tiers. He had covered the lower tier and the tobacco 
had become dry; when he entered the shelter for the 
purpose of removing the sticks to the upper tier, preparatory 
to gathering the remainder of the crop. He had hoisted 
up the sticks from the lower to the second tier, and 
was standing on the poles which supported it, while 
raising the sticks to the upper tier, when four stout 
Indians with guns entered the low door and called him by 
name. 

“Now, Boone, we got you. 
We carry you off to Chillicothe this time. 
us any more.’ 

“Boone looked down on their upturned faces, saw their 
loaded guns pointed at his breast, and recognizing some 
of his old friends, the Shawnees, who had made him 
prisoner near Blue Licks in 1778, coolly and pleasantly 
responded : 

“*Ah, my old friends, glad to see you.’ 

“Perceiving that they manifested impatience to have 
him come down, he told them he was quite willing to go 
with them, and only begged that they would wait where 
they were, and watch him closely, until he could finish 
removing the tobacco. 

“While thus parleying with them, Boone inquired 
earnestly respecting his old friends in Chillicothe. He con- 
tinued for some time to divert the attention of these simple- 
minded men by allusions to past events with which they 
were familiar, and by talking of his tobacco, his mode 
of curing it, and promising them an abundant supply. 
With their guns in their hands, however, they stood at 
the door of the shed, grouped closely together so as to 
render his escape apparently impossible. In the meantime, 
Boone carefully gathered his arms full of the long, dry 
tobacco leaves, filled with pungent dust, which would be 
as blinding and stifling as the most powerful snuff, and 
then with a leap from his station, twelve feet high, came 
directly upon their heads, filling their eyes and nostrils, 
and so bewildering and disabling them for the moment 
that they lost all self-possession and control. 


You no get away more. 
You no cheat 


“Colonel Boone related this adventure with great glee, 
imitating the gestures of the bewildered Indians. He said 
that notwithstanding his narrow escape, he could not resist 
the temptation, as he reached the door of his cabin, to 
look around to witness the effect of his achievement. The 
Indians, coughing, sneezing, blinded and almost suffocated 
by the tobacco dust, were throwing out their arms and 
groping about in all directions, cursing him for a rogue 
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and calling them- 


selves fools.” 


T is written in 

the histories that 
from a thousand to 
fifteen hundred peo- 
ple were killed by 
Indians during these 
years. The big, for- 
mal invasions were 
over. The Indians 
realized that they 
could not hope to: 
drive the white man 


from the land. 
Nevertheless, the 
lone settler’s cabin, 


the incautious immi- 
grant train, the in- 


experienced new- 
comer from _ the 
eastern civilizations 


offered tempting opportunities for ob- 
taining coveted scalps. It was an 
uneasy time, full of adventure. 

We have not space to detail even 
a small per cent. of the exciting 
stories that have been preserved to 
us. It was said that reaching Ken- 
tucky by flat boat on the river was 
like running the gauntlet. “For a 
long time,” says Abbott, “it had been 
unsafe for any individual, or even 
small parties, unless very thoroughly 
armed, to wander beyond the pro- 
tection of the forts. You may be sure the white 
men were not idle, nor did they suffer without attempts 
at retaliation. Indeed, so many Indians were captured 
that Boone called a great council at Maysville, the small 
station near which he lived, to discuss an exchange of 
prisoners. This was arranged. As usual, the impression: 
made by Boone was so strong that the Indian chiefs volun- 
tarily issued orders to their people that in the future, if 
any people of Maysville were captured, they were to be 
treated kindly and with the deepest respect. Nor was 
this an idle bluff. Some time after someone from Mays- 
ville was captured, and did receive the most extraordinary 
good treatment. 

But now Boone was to receive an unmerited blow, a 
blow that not only hit at his material prosperity, but which 
hurt his feelings, embittered him against civilization, and 
almost embittered him against his fellow-man. Almost, 
I say; for the gentle, friendly character of the old pioneer 
was proof against even the shock of essential injustice and 
ingratitude. However he might resent and despise the 
institutions of men, he seems never to have lost His kindly 
feeling for men themselves. 

With the influx of new settlers had come stable gov- 
ernment and the formal laws and regulations that belong 
with it. Among these were, of course, laws as to the 
ownership of land. Certain formalities had to be com- 
plied with, as was quite just and proper, but these for- 
malities were often so framed as to favor land sharps 
and speculators, which was not right and proper at all. 
One morning the sheriff knocked at Boone’s door. To 
his hurt astonishment he found that his title to his own 
home had been questioned in the courts. Some technicality 
he had not fulfilled of the many made necessary by the 
legislation of men who had lately come to the country. 


‘HE old pioneer was astounded. That he, who had 

opened this vast area to white settlement, millions 

of acres of it, should be questioned in the ownership of 

the few he had selected for his own use, seemed to him 
incredibly unjust. 

And it was unjust. There is no doubt that technically 
he did not possess clear title; there is also no doubt that 
morally he had the clearest title possible. The unscrupu- 
lous skunks in human form who saw their chance to put 
in a legally sound claim in opposition, who could con- 
template for a moment ousting a man of Boone’s character 
and history; the lawyers who prosecuted the case; the 
rigid-minded judges who could see no possible course of 
action other than that laid down; the legislature that did 
not, if necessary, pass especial laws ~ssuring his owner- 
ship; the supine public opinion that did not rise in indig- 
nation over such an outrage, are almost equally to blame. 
That sort of legal argument to excuse injustice can com- 
mand the patience of no sensible man. Shortly after 2 
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series of law suits, the old woodsman found himself 
without a single acre in the land he had discovered and 
subdued ! 

“My footsteps have often been marked with blood,” 
said he. “Two darling sons and a brother have I lost 
by savage hands, which have also taken from me forty 
valuable horses and an abundance of cattle. Many dark 
and sleepless nights have I been a companion for owls, 
separated from the cheerful society of men, scorched by 
the summer’s sun and pinched by the winter’s cold, an 
instrument ordained to settle the wilderness.” 

From the depths of his indignation and hurt feelings 
Boone addressed a memorial to the Kentucky Legislature. 
In this he stated simply that until Indian troubles had 
ceased he had not attempted to settle down to farming, 
but had fought his country’s fight; that 
then he had built his house and cleared 
his fields on land to which he supposed 
he had a perfect title. He ran over very 
briefly and modestly the sacrifices he had 
made in exploring, settling, and finally 
defending Kentucky. He complained of 
the injustice of acting under a com- 
plicated set of laws adopted long after 
his actual occupancy of the land. He 
asked for redress. 

The plea remained unanswered. The 
men who were so unscrupulous as to 
“buy in” or locate the lands claimed by 
Boone were served by lawyers as sharp. 
They gained possession. Without doubt 
today their descendants talk proudly of 
their pioneer ancestors. Their names are 
on the records of the times. Suits of 
ejectment succeeded each other, one by 
one, until at the last Boone was left 
landless and almost penniless. Heart- 
broken, he packed his few belongings on 
his horses and departed, abandoning his 
beloved Kentucky, vowing never again to 
dwell within her boundaries. 


CHAPTER XX 


E headed for Point Pleasant, at the 

junction of the Great Kanawha and 
the Ohio Rivers. Here, you will re- 
member, was fought the great battle in 
the old days when the chief Cornstalk 
had led his men against the woodsmen 
under Lewis. Boone arrived here in 
1788. For a time he kept a small store, 
and a little later we find him engaged 
in a great variety of occupations, guid- 
ing immigrants, surveying, supplying wild 
meat to the militia, and in just hunting. 
He was often far afield. 

Scmetimes he even ventured north of 
the Ohio, where he had many narrow 
escapes from capture or death. The 
crack of his famous rifle was still dreaded 
by his old enemies. We hear of him 
at many widely separated places; visit- 
ing kinsfclk at the old Pennsylvania 
home in Berks County, whither he and 
his wife and a son travelled on horse- 
back; back at Maysville to settle some 
business; on the Monongahela River 
selling horses; at various points delivering ammunition 
and supplies to the militia in the field against the torment- 
ing Indians. After Wayne’s final crushing victory against 
the latter, Boone for several seasons did almost nothing 
but hunt and trap. He gained particular renown for his 
success at beaver trapping. The game he killed he 
shared freely with the constantly increasing numbers of 
neighbors; the peltries he shipped to market. 


For some years the valley of the Kanawha made him 
a good home. He was there greatly respected, which 
was balm to his bruised feelings. By popular petition 
he was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of Kanawha County, 
and in many other ways the people accorded him marked 
distinction. Travellers journeyed long distances to see 
this man, distinguished throughout the western world, but 
nevertheless made homeless by his own state. One of 
these travellers has left an impression: 

“His large head, full chest, square shoulders and stout 
form ure still impressed upon my mind,” he writes. “He 
was (I think) about five feet ten inches in height, and his 
weight, say, 175. He was solid in mind as well as in body, 
never frivolous, thoughtless or agitated, but was always 
quiet, meditative and impressive, unpretentious, kind and 
friendly in his manner. He came very much up to the 
idea we have of the old Grecian philosophers—particularly 
Diogenes.” 
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Says another writer: 

“IT have often seen him get up early in the morning. walk 
hastily out, and look anxiously to the woods and sniff the 
autumnal winds with the highest rapture; and then return 
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to the house and cast a quick and attentive look at the 
rifle, which was always suspended to a joist by a couple 
of buck horns or little forks. The hunting dog, under- 
standing the intentions of his master, would wag his tail, 
and by every blandishment in his power express his readi- 
ness to accompany him to the woods.” 

However, in time the settlers began to be too numerous. 
The game was driven back. But especially the new type 
displeased Boone’s placid and benevolent nature; the in- 
tense nervous energy, the.greed of some of them, the 
stinginess of others disturbed his hospitable soul. 

One day two or three hunters came by Boone’s cabin, 
and were, as a matter of course, made welcome. They 
stayed with him some time, hunting with him daytimes and 
sitting with him around the blazing fire in the evenings. 





With a leap from his station twelve feet high 


They related to him adventurous far-off lands, beyond the 
Mississippi; lands where the game roamed in vast herds, 
as in the Kentucky of yore; lands which the white man 
had seldom trod, and which the red man claimed by the 
strength of his good right arm; another Kentucky, un- 
spoiled by the greed of civilization. The old man’s youth 
revived within him, his imagination was rekindled. At 
the age of sixty-five he resolved once more to set forth 
into the wilderness. 

The occasion of the setting forth from the Kanawha 
of Boone, his wife and younger children must have warmed 
the old pioneer’s heart. From far and near came the 
backwoodsmen and their families, by horseback, in canoe, 
on foot, until at Point Pleasant was an immense gathering 
to bid him farewell. It must have been a very touching 
occasion; for, as one writer expresses it, they “bade him 
farewell as solemnly affectionate as though he were de- 
parting for another world.” 

They set off in boats with all their household goods 
and as many of their domesticated cattle as they could 
find room for. The journey was made by the waterways 
of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and was a leisurely 
affair. At all the little towns and stations they stopped to 
see friends or receive the heartfelt homage of the people; 
for Boone now found that, however officialdom might 
hurt him, the people loved and respected him. It was 
like a triumphal progress. After the settlements had been 
left behind nothing noteworthy happened, until at length 
the little flotilla landed on the Missouri banks of the 
Father of Waters. 

All this part of the west was at that time under Spanish 
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rule. Boone found the news of his coming had preceded 
him, and that even in advance of his arrival the Spanish 
governor had granted him a thousand acres of fine bottom 
land on the Femme Osage Creek, adjoining land belonging 
to his son. Greatly soothed by the appreciation Boone 
here, with his own hands, built him a log cabin, and for 
the fourth time settled down as a pioneer. 


HE country was much to his liking. The inhabitants 

were scattered; game was abundant; the soil was rich: 
there were almost no taxes; and the only semblance of 
government was that vested in a single official called the 
syndic, who was a sort of combined judge, jury, military 
commander and sheriff. To the west stretched the vast 
unknown plains full of Indians, wild animals, and wilder 
adventure. Boone resumed his old life 
with zest. 

In this new country. too the stability and 
solid worth of his character made itself 
felt. By 1800 we see him appointed 
syndic for the whole district, truly a 
signal honor in a country ruled by the 
Spanish. So well did he -perform all 
the duties of this composite office that 
when, by the Louisiana purchase, the 
United States took over the country, the 
French governor—you remember, possi- 
bly, that the country passed briefly from 
Spain through French hands—testified 
to President Jefferson’s commissioner 
that, “Mr. Bootie, a respectful old man, is 
just and impartial. He has already, since 
I appointed him, offered his resignation 
owing to his infirmities, but believing I 
know his probity, I have induced him to 
remain, in view of my confidence in him, 
for the public good.” 

Boone knew nothing whatever about 
law, and his experience in Kentucky had 
not endeared it to him. In his court he 
had scant patience with technicalities and 
forms. But his sense of fairness and 
justice was keen: and his decisions, says 
Thwaites, “based solely on common- 
sense in the rough, were respected as if 
coming from the supreme bench.” The 
same writer says: “His methods were as 
primitive and arbitrary as those of an 
Oriental Pasha; his penalties frequently 
consisted of lashes on the bare back 
‘well laid on:’ he would observe no rules 
of evidence, saying he wished only to 
know the truth: and sometimes both 
parties to a suit were compelled to divide 
the costs and begone. During his four 
years of office he passed on the disputes 
of his neighbors with such absolute fair- 
ness as to win popular approbation.” 
Another of the duties of his office, which 
the old man greatly relished, was showing 
immigrants to desirable tracts of land. 
No one could have been better fitted for 
that. His hunting expeditions taught him 
the country; his keen practiced eye was 
always on the alert for fertile soil and 
favorable location. In addition, his con- 
temporaries all say, the duty possessed in 
Boone’s eyes a quality of hospitality that 
vastly appealed to him. He was showing his guests around. 
The universal testimony from those who have left personal 
testimony, is that at this task Boone was at his best, dis- 
playing a charming simple dignity that quieted the rough- 
est men and captured the affections of all with whom he 
came in contact. 

In the interims between official duties he was as active 
as ever in the field, despite his advancing years. His eye- 
sight was failing somewhat, so that he complains that the 
old unerring marksmanship was no longer quite at his 
command. Nevertheless he could still out-shoot most of 
his neighbors, and his skill as a trapper of fur was unex- 
celled. Chiefly he sought beaver skins, which he could 
then sell in St. Louis for nine dollars each. He has him- 
self said that, with the exception of his first years in the 
New Kentucky, this was the happiest period of his life. 

Many travellers made it a point to visit the famous 
scout, and a number have left their impressions of him. 
Even after the age of seventy he was evidently a vigorous 
man. Audubon the naturalist says: “The stature and 
general appearance of this wanderer of the western parts 
approached the gigantic. His chest was broad and promi- 
nent, his muscular powers displayed themselves in every 
limb ; his countenance gave indication of his great courage, 
enterprise and persistence; and when he spoke the very 
motion of his lips brought the impression that whatever 
he uttered could not be otherwise than strictly true.” 

Even at this period, when Boone was lamenting the 
waning of his marksmanship, Audubon testifies: “We 

(Continued on page 56) 
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HE cat's small head lay between its 

muscular forepaws, its hair adhered 
closely to its body, its long tail was full 
and round and waved slowly from side to 
side, while its eyes gleamed like electric 
sparks. 

We were in a most awkward position; 
our guns were swung by straps over our 
backs, so that we might use our hands, and 
we were clinging to the face of the big 
rock while our toes were seeking foot- 
hold in the treacherous shale of the trail. 
To loosen our hands was to fall backwards 
into the bluish white sea of unknown 
depths, and to retrace our steps was out of 
the question. 

Pete often said that when a person is 

suddenly confronted by a dangerous wild 
beast, the safest plan to pursue is to re- 
main perfectly quiet, or as he quaintly put 
it, “to petrify yourself in the wink of an 
eye.” 
Truth to tell, on this occasion I found 
no diificulty in following his directions. I 
was petrified by fear; my feet were cold 
and numb, chills in wavelets washed up 
and down my spine, a sudden rash seemed 
to be breaking out all over my body and 
the skin on my back felt as if it had been 
converted into goose-flesh. 

Had we been able to travel a few feet 
further we would have both found a com- 
paratively safe footing and had our arms 
free and a fighting chance with the big 
catamount in place of hanging suspended 
to the face of the rock like two big help- 
less terrified bats. 

With an imperceptible movement, as 
steady and almost as slow as that of a 
glacier, my guide twisted his neck until 
his face was turned from the puma and 
the side of his mouth pressed against the 
flat surface of the rock. I was crowded up 
against Big Pete, who occupied a position 
but slightly in advance and a little above 
me. My agony of fear having somewhat 
subsided I ventured to steal a momentary 
glance at my comrade’s face. To my un- 
utterable surprise I discovered a whimsical 
twinkling at the corners of his eyes and a 
mirthful expression of mischief in his coun- 
tenance. This was incomprehensible to me, 
for I could imagine no more awe-inspiring 
position than the one we then occupied. 

While my thoughts were still busy trying to fathom the 
cause of Pete’s untimely mirth,the long-drawn howl of 
the big timber wolf floated over the valley and sent a new 
lot of shivers down my back. It was the rallying call used 
by the wolves to call the band together when game is in 
sight. The sound increased in volume until it reverber- 
ated among the crags like the voice of a winter’s storm, 
and then it gradually died away. Big Pete was not only 
a good mimic but proved himself to be a ventriloquist 
of no mean ability; by the help of the rock against which 
his cheek was pressed he had been able to throw his voice 
off into space in such a manner that it baffled me for 
several moments. 

The gray wolves are old and inveterate enemies of the 
panther or cougars, hunting the cats on all occasions. Con- 
sequently all panthers know the meaning of that wild 
lonesome howl, the assembling call, as well as the oldest 
wolf in the pack, and its effect upon the lion in our path 
was instantaneous. The hair which had a moment before 
been as slick as if it were oiled, now rose upright until the 
fuzzy hide gave the animal’s body the appearance of being 
twice its original size. Then it gave one startled look 
around, snarled and in great loping bounds hurried away 
down the trail. 





CARCELY had the big cat vacated the path before 

we ‘scrambled to the firm foothold and I breathed a 
great sigh of relief when it was reached. Big Pete was 
convulsed with suppressed laughter at the. practical joke 
he had played on the mountain lion. 

“Gosh darn my magnolia breath! That painter went as 
if he had a ball of hot rorrum tied to his tail,” cried the 
guide. 

It was difficult for me to realize that it was Big Pete who 
had given vent ot that shuddering howl, and now the danger 
was over I pleaded with him to give another exhibition of 
his skill in wolf calls. 








“Pluto is that black wolf-dog over there” 


The good-natured fellow at first seemed reluctant to 
repeat his performance, but at length consented and put 
his hands to his mouth, forming a trumpet, then bent dgre. 
ward his body stooping so low that his face was below his’ 
waist, after which he began again that wild cry which so 
closely resembles in sentiment and tone the shriek of the 
wind. As the sound increased in volume the man waved 
his head from side to side, continuing the movement he 
gradually assumed an upright pose, and ended by making 
a low obeisance as the sound died away. 

The imitation was perfect and I was expressing my de- 
light and appreciation when my ear caught a distant sound 
which put a sudden stop to our conversation. 

Was it the wind which I now heard? No. There was 
not a breath of air stirring, neither was it an echo. There 
could be no doubt about it, the long-drawn sepulchral howl 
which filled and permeated the shivering air was an an- 
swering cry to Big Pete’s call. 

Scarcely had the sound waves faded away when from 
the mysterious distance came another and another answer, 
until it seemed as if a troop of lost souls were vocalizing 
their misery. I unslung my gun and loosened my revolvers 
in their fringed holsters, but Big Pete only shrugged his 
shoulders and said. 

“Come, let’s be moseying. Taint nothin’ but wolves.’ 
A fact of which I was as well aware as Pete, but I, 
tenderfoot that I was, could not treat the howling wolves 
with the same unconcern as did my guide. 

We soon reached a point where the goat path turned 
again up the mountain and we forsook that ancient path for 
a diagonal fracture very similar to the one by which we had 
ascended, which led down the face of the precipice “slan- 
dicularwise”, Big Petesaid, andsoon plunged into the bluish 
gray sea which filled the valley. We were now enveloped 
in a dense fog, which added materially to the dangers of 
the journey. I had had so many thrills in the last few 
moments that my nerves were becoming dull and failed 
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to vibrate on this occasion, so that des- 
cending the cliff in a fog by a diagonal 
fracture in the rock became only an inci- 
dent of our journey; this trail however, 
was wider than the one by which we 
ascended. 

The Rocky Mountains are full of 
new sensations and I got a new one 
when I discovered that the fog through 
which we had been traveling was in reality 
a cloud, and, all unexpectedly, we emerged 
into the clear mellow light below the float- 
ing vapor. It was an enchanting scene 
which met our eyes; below us stretched a 
beautiful valley. 

For the first time in months I saw a 
human habitation. The blue smoke from 
the chimney ascended slowly in a tall 
column and then floated horizontally in 
stratified layers. There were fields of ripe 
grain, orchards, groves, pasture lands and 
a winding stream fringed with willows, 
which flowed in a tortuous course across 
the valley. As I feasted my eyes on the 
peaceful scene a great longing took posses- 
sion of my soul. ~* 


IG Pete too was lost in thought con- 
jured up by the scene below us. He stood 
leaning on his rifle with his eyes fixed on 
the enchanting picture; so full of uncon- 
scious dignity was his pose, so immovable 
stood the mountain man that he looked 
like a grand statue done by a master hand. 
But what thoughts were conjured up in 
the guide’s brain by the unexpected sight 
of this ranch could not be interpreted from 
the expression on his countenance, for that 
showed no more trace of emotion than an 
American Indian at the torture stake or 
the marble face of a Greek god. Presently 
he shifted his pose, threw back his head, 
and Big Pete’s eyes were fixed on the val- 
ley in front of us as with distended nostrils 
he sniffed the mountain air, his brows 
contracted to a frown, his eyes lost their 
gentle angelic look and seemed to change 
from China blue to cold steel color, and 
his tightly closed mouth had a stern ex- 
pression about the corners which appeared 
altogether out of keeping with the occasion. 
“Rot my hide!” he exclaimed, “if I 
hain’t had a neighbor all these years and never knowed it! 
Waugh! Some emigrant—terrification seize him!—has 
found another park an’ squatted, t’aint more’n eight miles 
as a crow flies from mine, nuther, Le-loo.” He looked at 
the sun and muttered. “Hang me, but ’tis ’t’other end of 
my own park,” then he paused a moment and added fiercely, 
“If these geysers know when they are well off, they'll 
steer shy of Darlinkel Park. If I catch ’em scoutin’ ’round 
my claim, I’ll send ’em a-hoppin’.” 

“Bless me, you are neighborly,” exclaimed a voice in 
smooth even tones. 

“What!” said Pete, looking sternly at me. 
speak ?” 

“I said nothing,” I replied. 

Big Pete’s countenance changed and he ran his hands 
over the cartridges in his belt in the old familiar manner, 
and with a motion quicker than I can describe it, whipped 
out his revolvers and wheeled about face, at the same time 
snapping out the words, “Throw up your hands!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


W E were standing on the surface of a flat table-rock 
which jutted out from the face of the towering cliff 
and overhung the valley that was spread out like a map be- 
neath us. About twenty feet back from the edge of the rock 
was a pile of debris heaped up against the face o” the cliff; 
but the remaining surface of the stone was clean, bare and 
weather-beaten. The talus against the cliff was composed 
of loose fragments of stone and other products of wash 
and erosion. This was overgrown with a thicket of stunted 
shrubs, wrynecked goblin thistles and murderous devil’s 
clubs. These bludgeon-shaped plants, thickly covered with 
sharp thorns, reared aloft their weapons as if in menace 
to all living things; the unstable ground and thorny thicket 
formed the only shelter where we could be’ambushed in 
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the rear, and it was not a likely spot to be chosen for such 
a purpose by man or beast. 

When Big Pete wheeled about face with his trusty re- 
valvers in hand, I quickly followed his example, and our 
mutual surprise may be imagined when we found ourselves 
gazing in the faces of a semi-circle of gigantic wolves. 
The animals were squatting on their haunches at the foot 
of the talus, their wicked slant eyes fixed upon us and 
their red tongues lolling out from their cavernous mouths. 

I cannot tell why, whether it was the state of my nerves 
or the effect of the rare air of the high altitude, or what 
but I felt no fear at facing this strange-wolf pack. Indeed, 
to me they appeared all to be laughing and their red tongues 
lolled from their open mouths in a very humorous fashion. 

The whole scene appeared to me to be exceedingly funny 
and, in a spirit of utter reckless bravado, I doffed my fur 
cap, with exaggerated politeness made a low bow, and, 
addressing the largest and most devilish-looking wolf in 
the pack, exclaimed. 

“Ah! this is Monsieur Loup-Garou, I believe. Pardon 
me, Monsieur, but did you speak a moment since?” 

But Big Pete Darlinkel looked at the wolves and great 
beads of sweat stood on his forehead. It was his turn to 
have the shivers. There was no more color in his face than 
in a peeled turnip. His rifle shook in his left hand like a 
quaking aspen, while the spangled revolver in his right 
hand dropped its muzzle towards earth and there was 
scarcely strength enough in his nerveless fingers to have 
pulled the hair-trigger of his rifle. 

Pete’s great baby-blue eyes turned helplessly to me; but 
it was now my innings, and with a cheery voice I cried. 

“Why, Pete, old fellow, what ails you?” Then meanly 
quoting his own words, I added, “They hain’t nothing but 
wolves !” 

There is not a shadow of a doubt that Pete expected 
the wolves to answer me with human voice, and I am will- 
ing to confess that, even to me, there seemed to be no other 
alternative for the slant-eyed bandits to pursue. But for 
the present they appeared to prefer to maintain a solemn 
silence. . 

The middle wolf had been looking intently at us for 
some time before a well-modulated voice said. 

“T have answered your call gentlemen, how can I serve 
you?” 

I was more than half expecting some such answer, but 
if ‘it had not been evident that Big Pete was 
badly frightened and had lost all his self- 


moment was an inclination of his head and a muttered 
command to the wolves, which they instantly obeyed by 
silently disappearing in the underbrush. 

After a pause the tall stranger came forward, and, 
removing his own cap, made a bow even more courtly than 
that of Big Pete, as he thus replied: “Sir, I feel highly 
honored at this flattering expression of commendation. I 
can honestly say that it is the greatest compliment I 
have ever received from a stranger, and,” he added with 
another winning smile, “you are the first stranger with 
whom I have held converse in nearly twenty years. That 
I am not unfriendly I have already proved by some trifling 
services, but the honor of the acquaintance is mine.” 


A FTER the formalities of our meeting were over, the 
stranger stood for a few moments with his chin resting 
on his breast. He was evidently thinking over some 
serious subject. His head was bare, his fur cap being 
in his hands, and his hands locked behind his back. A 
mass of light colored hair fell over his forehead and 
shoulders. 

Presently he looked at us again, with that grave smile 
on his face, and said that if we would consent to be blind- 
folded and trust ourselves implicitly to his care, he would 
be glad to take us to his home and would feel honored 
if we should choose to visit him. 

“You can proceed no further on this trail for it ends 
here, and not even a goat can go beyond the rock on which 
we stand, therefore we must retrace our steps a few hun- 
dred yards,” he explained, as he apologized for his strange 
proposition. He securely bandaged our eyes with our own 
handkerchiefs, and after turning us around until I at 
least had lost all sense of direction, he placed thongs in 
our hands, and then we discovered that we were to be led 
by some sort of animals, presumably wolves. Whatever 
else they were, they proved to be careful and sagacious 
leaders. 

After a short distance of rough climbing, where we con- 
stantly needed the personal help of our mysterious host, 
we began to descend and soon our feet told us that we were 
travelling on comparatively smooth though steep trail. 
Now and again our guide would speak to warn us of 
stones or other obstructions in our path, but, with the 
exception of these necessary words of caution and brief 
words expressing approval or reproof to the animals, we 
made the journey in silence and in due time reached the 





nossession, I should have thought he was again 
practicing his art as ventriloquist. 


O F course I deceived myself. The wolves 
had no more power of speech than a house 
dog. But I really thought the wolves were doing 
the talking until I caught sight of a tall man of 
handsome and distinguished appearance seated 
among the weird goblin-thistles just above the 
wolves. The stranger appeared to be a man of 
most any age, he might be young but if old he 
was wonderfully well preserved. He was clad 
in a light-colored buckskin suit of clothes, 
edged and trimmed with fur, a fur cap on his 
head and moccasins on his feet. 

When I saw how his dress blended perfect- 
ly with his surroundings I excused myself for 
not sooner detecting him. I could not help 
but admire his easy grace and the sense of re- 
served strength in his strong figure. The calm- 
ness and repose forcibly reminded me of the 
mountain lion we had lately encountered. 

“You kin hackle me and card my sinews, if 
it hain’t the Wild Hunter, himself an’ his pack,” 
said Big Pete under his breath. 

The color now began to return to his face and 
at the recollection of his late rude words, the 
big fellow blushed like a school girl. Gradually 
he recovered his self-possession and, doffing his 
cap, made a low bow as graceful and as courtly 
as that of any polished courtier. This was an 
entirely new side to my friend’s character and 
I listened with interest when he said: 

“Sir, whether you are loup-garou, werwolf, 
witch-b’ar or all of them to onct, I do not care. 
What I want ter say is ef that tha’ ranch yan- 
der be your’n, you may ham string me if I hain’t 
proud to have such a man for a neighbor. What- 
ever else you be yore no shavetail or shorthorn, 
an’ that’s howsomever. I don’t mind sayin’ that 
you’re a better shot an’ all around hunter 
an’ mountain man than Daniel Boone, Simon 
Kenton, Davy Crockett, Kit Carson, Bison 
McClean and Jim Baker all rolled in one. Yore 
the slickest woodsman on the divide. I’m power- 
ful proud of you as a neighbor and would be 
still prouder ef I might call you my friend.” 

Our strange visitor displayed a beautiful 
set of white teeth as a frank smile played over 
his smooth face. But his only answer at that 
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To loosen my hands was to full backwards 
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“bottom, and our feet told us that we were walking on a 


levél shale-covered path. 

At this point the creatures leading us were dismissed and 
we could hear them scrambling back over the trail. We 
heard the bleating of sheep, the lowing of cattle and all 
the multiplicity of noises so familiar on a well-stocked 
farm, and we could easily detect the different odors as 
familiar and characteristic as the noises. We enjoyed to 
its fullest extent the novelty of the homely sensations 
aroused by the smell of new-mown hay and the familiar 
medley of sounds peculiar to the farm: 

In due time we found ourselves at the foot of a couple 
of wooden steps, which we ascended, and, crossing a broad 
veranda, entered a doorway. Here we stood awaiting 
further commands in utter ignorance of our surroundings. 
Of course, we surmised we were in the ranch house we 
saw from the table rock, but this was only a surmise. 

“Gentlemen,” said the strange old man, “you.are welcome 
to my home, and allow: me to add that you are the only 
white men who have ever crossed the threshold of this 
house.” 

As he ceased speaking he removed the ‘bandages from 
our eyes. 

CHAPTER XIV 
I T was a strange place indeed, in which I found myself.. 
Our eyes were unbandaged after we entered the portal 
of the ranch house, and when Big Pete and I turned to- 
ward our guide we were facing in a direction that gave us 
a sweeping view of the entire ranch. And what we saw 
made us marvel. 

This farm, between the towering, almost unsurmountable 
mountains, had evidently been wrenched from what two 
decades before had been as much of a wilderness as the 
Darlinkel Park across the divide. Timber clothed the 
mountains on either hand but the fertile valley bottom 
was as rural as a district of the middle west. On one 
hand stretched acres and acres of ripened grain. Beyond 
was pasture land dotted with strange white-faced animals, 
which later proved to be hybrid buffalos, a strange cross 
between wild and domestic cattle. In other pastures 
and on the hillsides I could see goats and sheep, and these 
too were evidently a cross breed of wild and domestic 
stock, the goats having a very strange resemblance to the 
fleet-footed shaggy old fellows we had seen on the moun- 
tains while sa sheep closely resembled usual domestic 

sheep. 


There were stables too, and corrals, all made 
of logs, as was the ranch house, but what seemed 
very strange to me was the fact that there 
were no horses in sight. All of the animals 
at work in the fields were those strange hybrid, 
buffalo-oxen, all save one, a single, lame and 
apparently almost blind burro that I saw lying 
in the sun. From his grayness about the head 
I had little doubt that he was of great age. 


There were hordes of strange poultry too,— 
strange to me at least, for never had I ex- 
pected to find flocking together wild turkeys, 
Canadian geese, black ducks, wood ducks, and 
mallards (all with wings clipped so that they 
never again could fly) sage hens, quail, spruce- 
grouse, partridge, ptarmigan and western 
mountain quail. All seemed perfectly at home 
and comfortably domesticated. 


Beyond the poultry houses was still another 
outhouse, a long, low, log building before 
which was a lawn. On the lawn were all man- 
ner of perches and roosts and on these, sunning 
themselves and preening their feathers, were 
several types of predacious birds, ranging from 
huge and powerful female eagles to smaller 
hawks and true falcons. This evidently was 
the Wild Hunter’s falconry. 

Another thing that made an instant impres- 
sion upon me, was the number of men at work 
about the place. The workmen were all, with- 
out an exception, Indians, and as they moved 
about silently, their stoic, almost expressionless 
faces held a decided look of contentment; a 
few of them turned toward the porch with a 
frank, honest stare. There was no evidence of 
fear or restraint in their actions but they 
always passed them. These black beasts were 
ugly, snarling things that showed no love for 
anyone, on the least provocation menacing 
growls rumbled in their throats. 


What manner of place was this that we ‘had 
permitted ourselves to be led into? Indeed, 
what manner of man was this strange host of 
ours? I shot a sidelong glance at him and it 
seemed to me as if I caught a strange, hunted 
look in his eyes, and a sad smile on his hand- 
some but grim countenance. A slight feeling 
of fear crept into my heart. Could this strange 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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HIS is the tenderfoot month of November, the Deer 
Moon of the Indians, and the Boone Moon of the 
first class scouts, for it was on the 2nd of Novem- 
ber, 1734, that the greatest of all the old Buckskin Scouts, 
Daniel Boone, was born. November is also very appro- 
priately a hunting month, but we scouts take small delight 
in killing, therefore when we hunt in November we will 
hunt for a good place to make our noonday campfire, 
where we can roast chestnuts, fry bacon, cook flapjacks, 
or anything else that we have that is cookable. Oh, say, 
Scouts! Here before me as I write there is a hunk of 
jerked moose meat! a piece of antelope meat; some Rocky 
Mountain sheep, or big horn, some caribou! The tender- 
loin of a grizzly bear, and a salmon dried by the Indians 
of Alaska; but only a few boys will ever get a taste of 
these rare meats, as they are saved to administer to the 
boys who are members of my troop camp, and these fel- 
lows only get a small taste when they are initiated into 
the great fraternity of Buckskins, but at this time of year 
there is a feast for all of you fellows in the woods. So 
: “a hunting 
we must go” 
for a supply 
of nuts for 
this winter. 
In olden 
days, when 
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There are a lot of things that you scouts can do that 
your children and grandchildren will never have the oppor- 
tunity of doing. You see, this country is filling up so 
rapidly and all the open spaces are being fenced in and 
“no trespass” signs are sprouting up everywhere like weeds. 
It is a great age, but “things aint what they used to be.” 
Still, however, this is November and, in many places the 
boys can still go nutting. 


HERE will be very few of you who will be fortunate 

enough to find chestnuts, (Fig. 1. fruit, flowers and 
leaves) the most delicious and sweetest of all our American 
nuts, because an imported Bolshevik in the form of a 
“blight” (really a fungus growth) has killed all the chest- 
nuts in the eastern states and sconer or later will kill every 
chestnut tree in the United States, so those of you who 
can find chestnuts had better lay in a good supply of them, 
even if you do get your fingers full of needles from the 
chestnut burrs, Fig. 1. When you are eating your chest- 
nuts after roasting them over the camp fire, tell us what 
chestnut wood is good for. Of course, you know, thai 
the chestnut tree is one of our most beautiful forest trees 
and as a scout you know that chestnut wood is not a good 
firewood, even though it is easily split, but perhaps you 
do not know that it makes excellent fence posts, telegraph 
and telephone posts, because it does not rot readily in the 
ground and that is as much as I am going to tell you, you 
must find the rest out yourself. 

Don’t forget as you hike along the lane, to lay in a sup- 
ply of hazelnuts, see Fig. 2, fruit, flowers and leaves. 
You will find them growing on bushes, not on trees. There 
are a number of varieties of them but the leaves and 
blossoms are all very much alike and it will not be difficult 
for you to recognize the hazel bushes, and when you sit 
down with a stone and crack open the filberts to get the 
little round kernel of white meat, tell us what hazel wood 
is good for besides being used by the Indians for basketry. 








F there are 

no chestnut 
trees in your 
neigh borhood, 
perhaps there is 
a hillside cover- 
ed with beech 
trees loaded 
with sweet little 
three-cornered 
nuts, Fig. 3, 
upon. which, 
one of the most 
beautiful of 
American birds, 
the passenger 
pigeon, used to feed. Back in the time when the writer 
was a schoolboy he has seen the pigeons by the millions 
flying all day overhead. When he was in Cincinnati 
some years ago, he saw the sole survivor of all those 
millions of pigeons; this lonely bird, the only representa- 
tive in the whole world of its race, was at the Cincinnati 
Zoo for many years. 
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was full of them. I can remember 
dressing the pigeons in the kitchen I 
would beg leave to cut open the craws and in each there 
would be a handful of beech nuts. And by the way, fellow 
Scouts, you know that a noggin, Fig. 3, is the drinking 
cup and that the burl is one of those knobs or lumps that 
you see growing on the side of the tree. If you are a 
good scout and have been reading Boys Lire right along, 
you must have read my description of how to make a 
noggin from a burl, all of which is leading up to the 
fact that the beechwocd holds water better than most any 
other sort of wood, and consequently was used by the 
Indians and by our ancestors for material from which to 
make noggins and porridge bowls. What else do you 
know about the use of beech trees, nuts or wood? 

6) , 


FTER you have gathered the chestnuts, the 

hazelnuts and the beechnuts you may come 
to a tall giant tree loaded with green balls about 
the size of apples. Then you have found what 
the boys of yesterday used to consider as the 
king pin of American nuts, and what fun we 
did have gathering those black walnuts, (Fig. 4, 
fruit, flowers and leaves,) and knocking the 
cuter shells off by placing one on a rock and 
hammering it with another stone, while the 
juice from the green hulls splattered our hand 
and not infrequently our faces. 

In the blac walnut season all real “hard- 
boiled” American boys had hands the color 
of mahogany, they were stained with black 
walnut juice and sometimes .even their faces were daubed 
with it. Soap and water does not remove black walnut 
stain, for which the boys were thankful, because they 
took great pride in their nut brown hands. All of us old 
boys with bald heads and white whiskers can remember 
what lovely black walnut cakes 
our mothers used to make, all 
frosted like a roof of a house 


hunter’s game bag 
when the cook was 
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z ; after a snowstorm and speck- 
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results of a complete re- 


of our troop was that there As the saying goes, “Then 


overcome his periodic desire for bad ways. 


the fun began.” 








the barefooted -backwoods boy wished a 
supply .of nuts, he did not climb a tree to 
secure them, nor did he stand under the trees 
and throw clubs at the branches in order to 
knock the nuts down on the ground. where 
he could gather them, but. he hunted for.the 
hidden stores. of the squirrels, he watched 
to see. where. they were: carrying the nuts, 
and, then in.a hollow. tree or some similar 
receptacle, he would.often:find more than a 
half bushel, of nuts carefully stored away. 
Today, however, we have not many 
squirreJs except in the cities and they, poor 
sissys, cannot open a shell harder than that 
of a peanyt, so you must gather your own 
nuts, as in fact the writer did way back 
when he was a boy, so pack your knapsacks, 
put in some provisions, take along your 
rubbing sticks, flint and steel and beat it for 
the countryside. 











were six vacancies in the different patrols. 
As I had brought in, trained for the tender- 
foot tests, and had other experiences with 
“Cubs”, I .was appointed Cub Master, and 
commissioned to procure, train, and test, the 
necessary six boys to fill our troop to 
capacity. 

I selected five from our waiting list. I 
say five, because the sixth was a boy out 
of the ordinary. He happened to be a 
good friend of mine, who, during the last 
few months, preceding the _ occurrences 
written here, had contracted bad habits, and 
worse friends. 

It may have been none of my business, 
however, I persuaded this boy to attend the 
meetings and study for his tenderfoot test, 
in hopes that the ideals of scouting would 
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1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a 
prize of $5.00 for the best letter answering 
the following question: How I solved the 
most difficult problem I ever had as leader 
of my patrol. The experience must relate 
to the handling of the patrol or any part 
of a patrol down to a single scout. 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under 
eighteen years of age may compete. 

‘3. Descripticn “must be typewritten, or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
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This lad got into all kinds of mischief at 
the meetings, influenced the rest of the patrol 
to do likewise, in short got very troublesome. 
I then began to stop the nonsense and cure 
this. boy ,for good, After thinking. it over 
I gave this boy, to the astonishment of the 
whole patrol, the Assistant Patrol Leader- 
ship of the patrol. 

Patrol Leaders take notice, it worked! ! ! 
My solution was this: If a boy is a natural 
leader and is not given an opportunity to 
expand and develop his ability, hiq nature 
will find another outlet. The pent up force 
will turn to other things and thts boy’s 
energy had gone into mischief making. 

To-day the boy is a full fledged Assistant 
Patrol Leader in a regular patrol. 

The Spirit’ of Scouting is in that boy to stay. 


Contest Rules | 
4. Letters must not exceed 1,000 words. 
5. The name, address and age of the 

author, and his troop number should ap- 

pear in the upper right-hand corner of 
the first page of manuscript. 

6. Manuscripts must be marked “For 
the Patrol Leaders’ Contest,” and must 
reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE 
will act as judges of the letters submitted 
and any letter, whether prize winning or 
not, is to be available for publication. 








































led with the rich kernels of black 
walnuts making borders and figures 
in the frost. 

The black walnut, bids fair to be 
like the passenger pigeon, it is dis- 
appearing; war has made great in- 
roads on the black walnut forests. 
In the War of the States in 1861, the 
butts of all muskets, Fig. 4, were made 
with black walnut wood, and every 
scout remembers that in this last war 
we cut down the trees to make pro- 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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drink revived. him wonderfully. He was 
able to get up. 

Youth and clean living and the fact that 
he was a newcomer to Africa and had his 
full health told in his favor. He went 


outside. 


GLANCE told him that he was not 

among the Ibbidi. The blacks were 
the same lip-pzerced, straight and tall 
people whom he had seen tapping the rub- 
ber trees, and who evidently had picked 
him up and brought him to their village. 
When they saw him outside the hut they 
called out, and a young man dressed in a 
leopard skin came and gave him the Open 
Palms salute. A quiet dignity about the 
man led Kerr to believe hewas the vil- 
lage chief. He spoke in the dialect. Kerr 
shook his head. Then the man tried the 
few English words he happened to know. 
He pointed to the beach, to a canoe. 

“You barter man? You fit?” 

Kerr understood him to mean that he 
knew the white was from the barter sta- 
tion, and was asking him if he was fit to 
go there in the canoe. 

Kerr started to shake his head affirma- 
tively, but then the thought struck him 
to take advantage of the friendliness of 
these people to investigate the mystery of 
the virgin rubber grounds. He pointed to 
the jungle and made’ signs that he wanted 
a guide. His recent experiences had left 
on him an impression that amounted almost 
to a horror of the risk of being lost in 
the jungle. The chief did not seem to 
quite understand, but showed by signs that 
he was willing to accompany the massa. 
Kerr stepped out at once. 

He was puzzled to know why these 
natives gathered rubber from the taboo 
lands when the Ibbidi were barred, 
and what they were doing with their rub- 
ber, since little of it was being offered at 
the trading station. But as he went into 
the jungle he noted that the trees had been 
pretty well bled of their sap. Not so ruth- 
lessly as in the Ibbidi grounds, but with 
every appearance of obedience to the law 
governing the cutting of the trees. He came 
to the conclusion that these people had 
been steadily bleeding the trees year after 
year for all they would stand and that there 
was little rubber left, except that of the 
taboo ground, on which he presently came. 
The chief refused to enter.the taboo land. 

“Bad,” he said. “Taboo land. No fit.” 


ith that Kerr had to be for the time 
being satisfied. He returned with the 
chief to the village. The young chief 
conducted him to a canoe, to which came 
a dozen paddlers. Then the chief boarded, 
and Kerr.saw that he was going to be con- 
ducted to the trading station as the 
honored guest of the chief. He looked 
on that as a great stroke of luck, for he 
was still bent on solving the mystery of 
the taboo lands and hoping to hatch up 
a scheme by which he could get the tribes 
to harvest the rubber. His heart was set 
on giving Carter a glad surprise and he 
hoped to take advantage of the visit to 
the station of this friendly chief to get at 
the bottom of things. It struck him that 
the taboo lands might have something to 
do with the relations of the two tribes. 

He gave his thoughts to the problem 
as the canoe swept swiftly down stream 
to the station, but not too swiftly for his 
anxiety about Omo and fears that Di-ibo 
and King Kia might in their desperate 
need of salt have raided the station. He 
did not know how long he had been away, 
but had a vague idea it was not less than 
three days and nights. 

Great is his relief on sighting the sta- 
tion to note that the iron gates of the 
compound are shut. But his eyes flash at 
sight of a mob of Ibbidi on the beach. 
Among the wooly heads shows King Kia’s 
top hat and Di-ibo’s head-dress. Before 
the gates are ranked the Sierra Leonese 
clerks and the laborers of the station. 


Kerr reads the situation in a glance. 
Kia and Di-ibo are up to their tricks; 
are taking advantage of the massa’s ab- 
sence to try and work their cunning on 
the colored staff and get salt. 

But it is just as well that they are there. 


In fact Kerr had thought as he came’ 


down stream of sending for them and 
making palaver about the taboo lands. 
Now by good luck he has them and the 
chief of the other tribe at the Station and 
can bring the situation to a show-down. 

The approaching canoe is sighted from 
the station and loud cries greet it. Cries 
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of rage and disappointment from the 
Ibbidi; cries of gladness from the clerks. 
Among the latter cries one rings out higher 
than the rest. Kerr recognises the voice 
of Omo-the-Fisher. In fact Omo breaks 
away from the groups and rushes into the 
river to meet the canoe, his throat uttering 
animal-like sounds of gladness. 

“Oh, massa! You come back. De bad 
spirits no done hab you.” His eager hands 
grab the gunwhale of the canoe and he 
pulls it to shore. At the same moment 
the gates fly open and the armed watch- 
men appear, grinning from ear to ear to 
see the massa returned and knowing that 
he will commend their care of the station 
whilst he was away. 

But the Ibbidi draw off in a sullen group. 
Kia and Di-ibo scowl blackly, as much at 
the young chief as at Kerr. They don’t 
know what to make of the friendship, for 
one thing, and for another Kerr sees by 
the manner of the chief towards King Kia 
that there is enmity between the two tribes. 
In fact Kia calls out mockingly. 

“O, headman of the N’ganda, are you 
servant to the white? O, big bellied chief, 
you come in the protection of the white.” 

The N’ganda chief jumps ashore angrily 
and hurls defiance at Kia. 

“Old man, I will spit in thy beard. 
Who are the Ibbidi? They are the people 
who destroyed their rubber grounds for 
fire water.” 


But this quarrel does not suit a scheme 
which Kerr has thought out, to bring 
the two tribes together in friendly palaver 
and find out just what is the superstition 
that forbids them gathering the rubber 
of the taboo lands. He calls Omo to 
interpret. 

“O, King of the Ibbidi and Chief of 
the N’ganda, hearken. You are my guests. 
Dishonor not my house with your quarrels. 
Let us make friendly palaver.” 

Omo interprets. The N’ganda chief 
answers at once. 

“The white man speaks wisely. We are 
not children. Let us make palaver.” 

Di-ibo and Kia consult in surly whispers. 
Then Kia speaks up. 

“We want salt. We famish for salt.” 

It is the one thing on the Ibbidi minds. 
Salt. Salt. Salt. Kerr seizes on the cry. 

“You shall have salt. Go gather the 
rubber of the taboo lands.” 

At that the N’ganda chief and his pad- 
dlers and Kia and all the Ibbidi cry out 
in horror. And Omo repeats what he said 


when the massa entered the taboo 
ground. 
“It am Ju-Ju. O, massa, no man dare 


catch dat rubber in de taboo land.” 

“Why?” demanded Kerr, bringing the 
mystery to an issue. 

But no one wants to say why. The 
blacks hide their inner fears and super- 
sitions from the white. For one thing, 
he would not understand, and for another 
they think that the whites mock their 
superstitions. Certainly they are not go- 
ing to tell it to this beardless white; this 
mere youth, who can have no wisdom. 
But sometimes plain horse sense is as good 
as the wisdom of experience. Kerr 
addresses himself through Omo to the 
wizard. He picks out Di-ibo as the mis- 
chief maker and the one to be won over. 
He flatters the old rascal. 

“O, Di-ibo, Great Wizard, listen. 
your friend. 
I wish to help you. 

Omo translates that 


I am 


I speak not to you in anger. 
I will give you salt.” 
into the dialect. 





Di-ibo is flattered. He nods for the white 
man to go on. 

“Listen,” says Kerr. “Tell me the story 
of the taboo lands. If there is good rea- 
son why you should not touch its rubber 
I will heed thy reason and give thee salt. 
Speak. Why is the virgin land taboo?” 


HUS flattered and coaxed, and all the 
Ibbidi crying outto the wizard that 
they famish for salt ; crying to him to give 
ear to the trader, Di-ibo grunts out a bit of 
tribal history. A jumble it is, and what 
with that and Omo’s meager English it is 
a long time before Kerr gets at the truth. 
A simple story, after all. Many years 
ago rubber parties of Ibbidi and rubber 
parties of N’ganda were constantly com- 
ing together in the rubber grounds, and 
then each would charge the other with 
poaching on their country. The machettes 
they carried to slash the trees would be 
soon hacking at human bodies. In no 
time a dozen dead men would mark the 
ground and a long bloody war between the 
tribes would ensue. At last the chiefs 
and wizards called a big palaver, and it 
was agreed to mark off a wide space be- 
teween the rubber grounds of each tribe 
and proclaim the marked land taboo. Any 
Ibbidi or N’ganda who crossed the line 
of the cabalistic rags was condemned to 
death. The wizards proclaimed the land 
enchanted. They imposed on the super- 
stitious beliefs of the natives by saying 
that the taboo land was haunted by devil 
monsters and evil spirits. 

Kerr does not laugh at the nonsense. 
He may be beardless, but he is wiser 
than old Di-ibo thinks. He sees at once 
that he must win over the wizard to a 
plan he has in his head. So he invites 
Di-ibo to walk with him to the house; 
tells him he has a fine DASH for him. 
Di-ibo’s little, beady eyes flash avariciously 
and he falls in at Kerr’s side. On the way 
the latter calls the head clerk of the sta- 
tion and instructs him to fill calabashes 
with salt and set them down before the 
salt-famished Ibbidi, under armed watch- 
men. Arrived at the house he goes to 
the barter store and selects a purple cloth, 
at sight of which Di-ibo loses his dignity 
and prances with glee. Reaches out to 
grab it. But Kerr snatches it away. 

“Tell him, Omo, I will give him the 
purple cloth if he will go down to the 
Ibbidi and N’ganda and lift the enchant- 
ment on the taboo lands. Tell him I will 
make palaver between the N’ganda chief 
and King Kia.” 

Di-ibo hears Omo impatiently, all his 
thoughts and desires being possessed by 
avariciousness for the purple cloth. He 
nods his head in eager agreement and 
waddles off back to the Ibbidi. Kerr and 
Omo follow. With Omo _ interpreting— 
and a proud interpreter he is, sticking out 
his chest and talking to Kia as saucy as 
you please. What Kerr says and what 
Omo interprets are two different things. 
In fact Omo takes it into his head to 
make it appear that the massa is scolding. 

“O, you King Kia and you big-bellied 
chief of de N’ganda. De massa say he 
done be angry dat you make foolish quar- 
rel. What fit de Ibbidi an’ de N’ganda 
quarrel? Listen to what de massa say. He 
say foh de Fbbidi and de N’ganda 
to gather de rubber ob de taboo lands 
and bring it to de station an’ each man 
hab his share. He sat dat am no t’ing 
to make quarrel like children. He. say 
he send his men wid de guns to de taboo 
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He say 
men to 


land an’ dey will stop quarrel. 
you do dat, or he send his 


F gather de rubber. What you fit to say to 


dat ?’ 

Kia looks at the young chief, and the 
young chief looks at Kia. But the decision 
is taken out of their hands. The salt- 
famished Ibbidi have been staring hungrily 
at the salt in the calabashes. A score of 
voices cry out together. 

“O, we have no quarrel with the 
N’ganda. The massa speaks wisdom. 
We want salt. But the taboo land is en- 
chanted. The evil spirits will kill us.” 

Kerr looks to Di-ibo. Everything de- 
pends on the wizard. Di-ibo looks at the 
purple cloth, which Kerr spreads out and 
plays its gaudy color to the sun. At last 
the old rogue gives in to his desire. 

“Ugh,” he grunts. “The white man 
speaks wisdom. I will enchant the evil 
spirits. Let it be so. The white is beard- 
less. But his head is old in wisdom.” 

With that he takes the cloth and goes 
to a canoe, to cross to the river and go 
to his pots of magic stuff and to work 
his necromancy. Kerr sends a clerk for 
presents for Kia and the young chief, and 
has them swear friendship. Kia pleads 
for salt. But Kerr is obdurate. 

“The salt is in the calabashes. You 
have seen it. Your men have seen it. Go 
bring me rubber and the salt is yours.” 

Kia needs no further urging. In fact 
the Ibbidi are already paddling across the 
river, to rush to their huts and seize their 
rubber knives and go to the taboo grounds 
the instant Di-ibo has worked the disen- 
chantment. The N’ganda chief boards his 
canoe and paddles away swiftly, to muster 
his people and get them to the taboo lands 
as quickly as the Ibbidi. 


TEX days later a long dug-out comes 
up stream. Carter stands in the bows. 
anxiously scanning the trading station. 
His trip up the coast has taken the fever 
out of his bones, but he has been worry- 
ing over his assistant’s youth and his new- 
ness to the country and the trickery of 
Kia and Di-ibo. His eyes now pop to see 
many canoes on the trading beach, as if 
there was a big barter trade going on. 
He sees blacks carrying stuff from the 
canoes to the barter store. As the dug- 
out draws in his nostrils are assailed by 
a pungent odor of raw rubber. He can 
hardly wait for the canoe to make land, 
but jumps ashore and hurries into the 
compound, noting that the blacks are carry- 
ing rubber. He stops a man and inspects 
the rubber he carries. Takes a pocket- 
knife and cuts into it, expecting to find 
it cunningly adulterated with mud. But to 
his astonishment it is the purest rubber 
ever offered for barter. 

In a large shed he finds Kerr, up to 
his knees in a sticky mess, his fingers 
working the weights of a beam scale as 
fast as the blacks dump their rubber on 
the pan. A Sierra Leonese clerk stands 
by keeping the tally and adding so much 
salt to little individual heaps, which marks 
each man’s pay. 

“What the deuce!” cries Carter. 

“Making hay whilst the sun shines, Mr. 
Carter,” grins Kerr. “Did your trip cure 
your fever?” 

“If it didn’t this sight would. What's 
the meaning of it? Have you bewitched 
the lazy niggers?” 

“I’ve disenchanted the taboo rubber 
lands,” laughs Kerr. 

“But—!” gasps Carter. “Man alive! 
what does it mean? Can’t you let up a 
moment on that weighing and explain?” 

“Got to keep things hustling, Mr. Car- 
ter.” 

But Carter’s curiosity won’t wait. He 
grabs Kerr by the shirt and yanks him 
away from the scale and motions a clerk 
to take his place. He drags Kerr out of 
the shed. 

“Now, you cub, or magician, or jnst 
plain Smart Alec, tell me how yo: did it.” 

And Kerr tells. He tries to look modest, 
but naturally he is a bit proud of himself. 

“I’m glad you're pleased, Mr. Carter. 
I wanted to make good.” 

“Make good!” roared Carter. “Here 
I’ve bees worrying that Kia and Di-ibo 
would pull the wool over your eyes and 
you’ve go.c and done better ‘than an old 
hand like myself. I'll be handing the 
station over to you soon.” 
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peller blades for the flying machines. It | 
takes but twenty minutes to cut down a 
walnut tree that it took a hundred years 
to grow: that is the reason the writer 
begs his boys to plant a few walnuts out 
of the pile that they have gathered, plant 
them with the green hulls on them, poke a 
hole in the ground with the stick side of 
a broomstick, make the hole about six 
inches deep, put the walnut at the bottom 
of the hole, then stamp the ground down 
over it, next June there will be a little 
walnut tree six inches high. The writer 
knows because he has tried it and a nut 
tree never failed to come up and some of 
the nuts he planted have produced trees 
which are now twenty-five feet high. 

Next to the black walnut in favor with 
the boys of yesterday was the white wal- 
nut or butternut, Fig. 5. The field mice 
are destroying a great many of the butter- 
nut trees by feeding on their roots in the 
winter itme- The wood of the butternut 
is dark-colored and handsome and is used 
by cabinet makers. Study up and tell us 
what other use they can be made of, the 
tree or its fruit. 

The hulls of butternuts will stain your 
hands, but not as badly as the black wal- 
nuts. During the war of ’61 many of the 
Confederate troops were dressed in home- 
spun clothes, this cloth was dyed with 
some dye made from the butternut tree 
and the Confederate sympathisers were in 
those days known as Butternuts. The 
dye was made according to the receipt | 
have before me written in the handwriting 
of my great-great-aunt, in 1780 or 1790, 
and I -will give it to you boys so that you 
can experiment and try dyeing some cloth. 

“Prepare a kettle with sufficient quantity 
of water, and add one pound of copperas 
and bring it to a scalding heat, take off 
the scum, then put your cloth in it for one 
hour, then air the cloth and rinse it. Next 
prepare a kettle with fresh water and add 
eight pounds of fusic, one half bushel of 
butternut bark, boil it moderately for two 
hours, then run your cloth until the color 
is dark enough to suit your taste.” 

The writer does not really think that 
you are going into the dyeing business, he 
only put this receipt in to satisfy your 
curiosity, and because it is pioneering 
work. One can make dye out of a lot of 
other barks besides butternut, one can 
produce a dye from the hulls of a hickory- 
nut, Fig. 6, and if the black walnut is the 
king pin of American nuts then the fine 
white hickory nut from the shag bark 
tree must be the queen, unless the South- 
ern scouts have taken that title for the 
pecan nut, Fig. 7, but before you quarrel 
over whith is the best of the two, tell me 
what hickory wood is good for besides 
making bows, and for what can one use 
pecan wood besides as fuel for a fire. 

Fortunately the pecan is being culti- 
vated and is not in danger of being ex- 
terminated as are our good old husky 
black walnut trees. Not only is the pecan 
being cultivated but planters are “breeding 
it”, so to speak, and by a series of grafting 
and selection they are producign larger 
and sweeter nuts with thinner shells than 
ever existed before. It is to be hoped that 
some of you scouts, when you grow to be 
men, will try Burbank methods on our 
hickory nuts, beechnuts, butternuts, wal- 
nuts and hazelnuts. 
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Bring along a Brownie 


“Got those turkey pictures yet, Bill?” 
‘“‘Let’s see the prints you made at the lake 


Saturday.” 
‘“‘Where’s the picture you made of me and 


Doc?”’ 
Everybody likes pictures, and the Eastman- 


made, easily-worked Brownie gives you the kind 
you'll be glad to show. 


Brownies $2.00 up—4¢ your dealer’s 


- 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 
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“And now, children, how 


do you spell ...... 


H OW most children hate the spelling 
lesson. How difficult to remember that 


“photograph” isn’t spelled with an “f.” 


But with Logomachy, the play way of 
spelling, that is different. It has been the 
favorite game for several generations and 
little tots, just learning to spell, find they 
can put a new-found knowledge to real use. 
Older children delight in matching wits 
with more difficult words. 


Other famous Bradley games are Spoof, 
Pirate and Traveler, Uncle Wiggily 


Toy, Novelty, Stationery and Department Stores everywhere 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


Makers of the World’s Best Games Springfield, Mass. 
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Let’s be thankful. 
didn’t waste any time this year up to now 
“killing time.” This month a scout has 
so much to do not to mention plucking 
the feathers eff pumpkins and removing 
the insides of turkeys—that he has no time 
to kill. 

However, there is a lazy old boy known 
as Old Idle Five Minutes who thinks noth- 
ing of making time to be killed and his 
idea is to get everybody to help him. Let 
everybody see to it that it is not “time” 
but that it is Old I. F. M. who gets the 
'-nock out or at least scared enough to beat 
Winners for November Think and Grin 
it for this month, 

John J. Meany, New York; Scout Rob- 
ert Gray, New Jersey; Scout Kelly Tur- 
ner, Arizona; Magnus Nelson, New Jersey. 





A Speed Artist. 

















Mother: What is this drawing supposed 
to be, Tom? 

' Tom: A train, mother. 

Mother: But there are no coaches. 

Tom: Oh, the locomotive draws them. 


Ball One, Baw! Two. 


Father (entering greenhouse after loud 
smash): Say, whatever have you been 
doing with that plant? 

Willie: Well, dad, you told me it was an 
india rubber plant, and I was trying to 
make it bounce. 


All a Matter of Taste. 





Scout: Say cook, what kind of soup is 
this? It tastes like soap. I ordered pea 

soup. 

Cook: That’s tomato soup. My mistake. 
Pea soup tastes like gasoline. 


Mild. 
Thin One: Why is it fat people are al- 
ways good-natured? 
Fat One: It pays us. 
neither fight nor run. 


You see we can 


Impassable. 

Smart: What is the simple English word 
of five letters that is never pronounced 
right, even by the most learned scholars? 

Dull: Dunno! What? 

Smart: Why, “wrong”, of course. 


Should Have Kept It Dark. 








“Any of you got an old uniform?” 
asked the sergeant. 

A. private, hoping,.for a new uniform, 
proudly displayed his’ frayed and stained 
clothes. 

“Tt isn’t fit for much, is it?’ commented 
the sergeant. “Be. on. the. job..at seven 
A.M. for coal shoveling.” 


Putting the Mess in Message. 
A traveling salesman died very suddenly 


in Pittsburgh. His relatives telegraphed 
the undertaker to make a wreath. The rib- 
bon was to bear the inscription “Rest in 
Peace” on both sides, and, if there is room. 
“We shall meet in Heaven.” 

The undertaker was out of town and his 
new assistant handled the job. It was a 
startling piece which turned up at the 
funeral. The ribbon was wide and bore 
the inscription: “Rest in Peace oi Both 
Sides, and if There Is Room We Shall 
Meet in Heaven.” 


Whiz! 

A teacher in a New England school had 
found great difficulty in training her pupils 
to pronounce the final g. One day when a 
small boy was reading he came to a sen- 
tence that he pronounced as_ follows: 


“What a good time I am havin’.” 
“No, Johnny,” said the teacher. “Don’t 
you remember what I told you just the 
other day? Now read that senténce over 
again.” 
Johnny re-read the sentence. “What a 
good time I am havin’.” ; 
“No, No!” said the teacher impatiently. 
“Remember what I said about the g.” 
The boy’s face lit up and he read con- 
fidently, “Gee, what a good time I am 


:” 


havin’. 


To Make Ice Cream. 








Two tourists from New York City were 
passing through Holland. The wife, on 
seeing a windmill, said to her husband: 
“Oh John, isn’t it nice of those people to 
put up that big fan to cool the cows?” 


Getting Ahead 
“My friend, to what end has your life’s 
work been directed?” asked the solemn 
gentleman. 
“The top end,” replied the barber, with 
a smile. 
The conversation ceased. 


Some Parrots 








An old lady had been given a parrot 
which had come from Africa, and she 
was showing it to her gardener. 

“Do you know,” she said, “This parrot 
comes from Africa, and is so intelligent 
that when it sings Home, Sweet Home, 
tears run down its cheeks?” 

“Yes, mum, I knows them African 
parrots. I had one, and it used to whistle 
‘The Village Blacksmith’ so beautiful 
that sparks used to fly from its tail.” 


Forcible Feeding. 
Bill was telling Jack about his illness. 
“Do you know?” he said, “I had to take 
compulsion of cod liver oil three times a 
day for three weeks.” 
“You mean emulsion, don’t you?” asked 


ack. 
“As far as I was concerned it was com- 

pulsion.” 
November 
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Taking Care of Theodore 
Epw. TARRISSE 


f the “zoos” charged board for the 

animals and the birds it feeds and 

houses, there would be an aston- 
ishing difference in the amounts the 
various creatures would be called upon 
to pay. The elephant’s bill would not 
be the largest. 

In one zoological park there is. no 
animal that demands so much time for 
its grooming and feeding a& the young 
Atlantic walrus. Inasmuch, however, 
as “Theodore” appears to be in the best 
of condition, the zoo authorities feel 
well repaid for their labor. When he 
arrived at the park he weighed one 
hundred and forty-eight pounds, but at 
last accounts his weight had increased 
to two hundred and thirty pounds, and 
from his daily consumption of nine 
pounds of clams when he first came, 
his allowance has grown to twenty- 
eight pounds a day. 


Theodore’s food consists entirely of 
clams and fish, and from the latter the 
bones must be removed. He receives 
three meals of clams a day for two -days, 
and then two meals of fish and one meal 
of clams a day for two successive days, 
when the clam diet again begins. Soft 
clams and codfish are the only kinds 
of food that are acceptable. It takes 
some time to prepare the twenty-eight 
pounds of clams, or the varied diet of 
clams and fish described. Each clam is 
examined in order to eliminate a possi- 
bility of ptomaine poisoning, and the 
fish is gone over carefully to remove 
all traces of bones. It takes over two 
hours a day to prepare this animal’s 
food, and to that must be added the 
daily scrubbing of the rocks surround- 
ing his pool, and the regulation of the 
salt water in it. 

Last summer the creature was so 
troubled with blood-sucking flies that 
his skin was filled with sores, which, 
for a time, resisted all attempts to heal 
them. It was decided to try salt water, 
in the hope that this would harden the 
skin | somewhat, and render it less 
sensitive to the attacks of insects. A 
regular supply of salt was ordered, the 
evaporated sort from Turks Island, 
and by means of a salt-measuring in- 
strument, the water in the tank was 
made of the same density as the sea 
water. 


Within two months Theodore had 
undergone a transformation. A _ thick 
coat of bristly, pale yellow hair now 
now covers his previously almost 
naked skin. He now appears quite 
immune to the attacks of flies. and is 
really in the best of health. With the 
ocean baths and the preparation of his 
generous meals, the care of the walrus 
is more costly than that required by 
the largest elephant in the park. 









An Island of Dogs 
N. TOURNEUR 


’ | ‘HEY that go upon the sea in ships 
know there are many strange oddities 
among the islands of the deep. But who 





shall say there is one to equal the island ; 
It is like no other in its in-. 


of dogs? 
habitants. This little-known island is dog- 
dom—real dogdom. 

Not a human being lives on it, only dogs, 
and they fiercely resent the presence of 
visitors. As they keep together in large 
packs, and, like human beings, they join 
forces against strangers, two-legged colo- 


nists give their kingdom a wide berth, - 


though it is one of the pleasant islands of 
a tropical sea. There grow the coco-nut 
and other palms. There the sands are 
white and soft, and protected by outer 
reefs from the breakers. There turtles 
abound, and fish and sea-fowl are in great 
plenty. Pleasing green stretches break up 
the thickness of tall brush wood ashore, 
and springs of sweet water are there. All 
in all, the island is very fertile and fit for 
man’s habitation. But—dogs occupy it— 
innumerable dogs. 

Today, few ships pass by Juan da 
Nova in the Indian Ocean, latitudes south 
17° 3’ 30”, longitude east 43° 24’ 47”. In 
the days of sailing ships only, many an 
East Indiaman and others touched at Juan 
da Nova to fill her water casks, and get 
fruit and turtles. Sometimes a dog was 
left on shore—lost in the bush or, again, 
purposely left behind to be got rid of. The 
spaniel, the terrier, Newfoundland, and 
hound, thus abandoned to its fate made use 
of its circumstances, and found plenty of 
food in the young turtles and sea-birds, 
and the turtle eggs. As time passed the 
dogs of Juan da Nova appear to have got 
the instinct of spotting where the turtle 
buries her eggs in the sand, and of digging 
them up, with extraordinary cleverness 
and proceeding to eat them. They catch 
the sea-birds with as much crafty smart- 
ness as foxes catch hens and game fowls, 
and quarrel much over their booty. 

The dogs of Juan da Nova are today all 
sorts of mongrels, every one of them, 
but all have lost one of the most distinc- 
tive features of their race. They have 
forgotten how to bark. They are dumb 
dogs, a deep growl being the greatest 
sound any can make. Most of them droop 
their tails like the wolf, but others, again, 
carry the tail curved over their backs. 
They are of all colors except pure white 
and brindled. 

Another singular feature with the Juan 
da Novans is that they drink salt water 
freely without having any ill effects. Some 
that have been caught have had no liking 
for the company of tame dogs, and did not 
find a bark possible; and their wild looks 
and habits they have kept until they ‘died, 
pining away for the free open life they 
had on the island. There the packs of 
dogs have some room to range, Juan da 
Nova, which is of coral formation, being 
some twenty-one miles long and from half 
to three-quarters broad. 

A real kingdom of dogs! 

















Know how to make a Plum Pudding? No. Then see Russell 
Gordon Carter’s Story ‘‘Plum Pudding”’ in the December Issue. 
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Q They are not Keds unless 


the name Keds is on the shoe 







Basketball leaders everywhere 
say: “This is the shoe” 


O more skidding on slippery floors, no 

more premature wearing through of your 
basketball shoes. This special Keds basketball 
model, built by the world’s oldest and largest 
rubber organization, is strong and tough and 
will not slide on the smoothest floor. 


It is endorsed by coaches of the largest uni- 
versities, and by leading professionals. Thick 
cushion sole of special rubber compound makes 
slipping impossible. Large rugged eyelets— 
uppers of carefully selected canvas which lace 
snugly down to toe. 


A stout, live shoe, which wears longest be- 
cause it hasn’t a weak spot in it. 


There are Keds suitable for every sport — 
Keds for handball, volley ball, gym, track, and 
wrestling. And every pair has the tough springy 
soles and the long enduring wear which have 

made Keds famous. 


Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company. 
If the name Keds isn’t on the 
shoes they aren’t real Keds. 


You will find the kind you wish 
at your dealer’s. If he hasn’t them, 
he will get them for you. Ask him 
to show you Keds today. 


Booklet, ‘‘Basketball,’’ sent 
free if you write Dept. B-8 1790 
Broadway, New York. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


An all-purpose 
shoe— made in 
high or low 
models, with 
uppers of stur- 
dy canvas— 
white or brown 
or black. 





Keds were originated and are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. The name Keds is on every 
pair. It is your guarantee of quality and value. 
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i ; Every year when I sit 
"He BHdA ADak Vi down to write this ad- 
ao Ae iY APU vertisement I wish that 

tll I could look right out 
of the page and shake hands with the fellows as you read it. 
I should like to tell you personally how much I too was 
interested in all kinds of scientific experiments and magic 
when I was a boy and how I wished that somebody would 
make the kind of toys that I wanted. That was why I made 
up my mind that when I got to be a man I would make 
these toys myself, for a new generation of boys. I know 
that you fellows are just as much interested in electricity, 
chemistry, construction work and other things as I was. 
That is why there are dozens of Gilbert Toys. 
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THERE are engineering toys, sets for electrical experi- 
ments, light experiments, sound experiments, hydraulic and 
pneumatic engineering, civil engineering, apparatus to tell 
the weather, magic sets and magnetic experiments. Gilbert 
toys give a boy an equipment for scientific fun that cannot 


be beaten. 


When I started to make toys I said that they would all 
have to be genuine toys, too. If there is anything that a boy 
detects quickly it is lack of genuineness. That is why 
Gilbert Toys will be sure to please you. They are the real 
thing. 


Every Gilbert Toy Boy becomes a member of the Gilbert 
Engineering Institute for Boys just as soon as he gets a Gil- 
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bert Toy. Your certificate of membership is packed right in 
the set. You fellows can earn handsome rewards, degrees, 
diplomas and honors. Remember every Gilbert Toy Boy 
is made a member. _The highest honor is a Gilbert Master 
Engineer. If you win this honor, you are presented with a 
handsome diploma, a gold fraternity pin and a personal rec- 
ommendation from the Gilbert Engineering Institute signed 
by me which will help you get a position when you are ready 
for it. It is great fun to earn these honors and degrees. 


Boys like to do things with some definite object in mind. 
The fellows who learned things about engineering and chem- 
istry ten years ago even before some of you boys were 
born, are now among the leaders in civil and mechanical en- 
gineering and many other things. When they get out into 
the real work of life they look back at the time when they 
Tove having the best fun in the world playing with Gilbert 
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YOU can make the other boys in your crowd look up to 
you with Gilbert Toys. There is such a wide variety to sateat 
from that no matter what your hobbies are, there will be a 
Gilbert Toy for you. 


I want to. get better acquainted with you fellows. I al- 
ready have thousands and thousands of boy friends from 
Maine to California and I want you to be among the number. 
I want you to feel that you are a part of this huge army of 
boys who are enjoying the toys that I am making. 
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Most of you boys know Baie g 
toy in the world. You cayskys« 
mills, revolving light housefaical 
of wonderful things. Dozen 
dandy instruction book pai 
not limited to these mod¢ 
neering feat that you hamfright 


Remember that Gilbert Enis sq 


structural steel, big reinfoger w 
and all other necessary papis a 
will stand all kinds of ug 

Most of the Gilbert Ereciis har 


motor to furnish power fominery 
drawbridges. These motors 
properly geared. Hundreds 
a few years ago are nowbh 
and are making good in th 
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EVERY day you can makegew n 
to the end of Erector’s po Y 
of these models to me a 


plomas and perhaps have yumel pi 
Erector Instruction Book jaite bo 
els a few years ago have ham sho 
you have. 

Do not fail to send for th Engi 


1923 which is ‘described §y 
It is chock full of all kind 
things that you are inte 
in and besides that, it is ag 
plete catalog of Gilbert 1 
Don’t wait another minute 
send for this book. Do itm 
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Carpay s 


WHEN you have a Gilbert@ty ov 
to pay for itself in a few Mist w 
you do around the house. Gite s 
every purse. They all come be: 
Boys can make chicket 
coops, put up shelves, 
bird houses, furniture 
all sorts of ‘useful and inte 
esting things with a Gi 
Carpentry set. You & 
even build a boat or an@ 
press wagon, at a cost 
much less than you cd 
buy the finished thing, 
that you will scarcely 
it had cost anything at 
Prices from $1.00 to 
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know Raine greatest construction 
You caliskyscrapers, bridges, saw 
sical cranes and all sorts 
Dozeniiels are illustrated in the 
ook paimh each set. But, you are 
e modd&can duplicate any engi- 
ou hayfright in your own home. 


bert Enfs square girders of real 
z reinfoar wheels, grooved axles 
Sary pagis a big, strong toy that 
> Of use, 


rt Eres have a sturdy electric 
ower foginery models or to work 
motors # 200 pounds weight when 
indreds@who played with Erector 
now buigal bridges and machinery 
id in the 
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in makegew models ana never get 
or’s po You can send pictures 
) me a@valuable prizes, and di- 
have yael published in the New 
Book jafte boys who sent in mod- 
have ham shown in the book that 














Engineering Booklet for 
he corner of this page. 
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UU can do 33 different 
its with the electric 
or alone that comes with 
set. You can make an 
to-magneto gun, an 
ito magnetic pile driver, 
Many other weird and 
things. There is 

complicated or hard 
derstand. A big book 
td with each set makes 
hing clear. Price $2.50 
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Gilbert @ty outfit, it can be made 
a few with the things that 
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HERE is the _ greatest 
Erector toy of all. You 
can build so many won- 
derful things with it that 
you never get to the end 
of its possibilities. You 
can make a better glider 
or wheel toy than one you 
can buy ready made in the 





store—not just a toy, but a real model that you can ride on. - 


You can also build a wheel barrow or baggage truck, all kinds 
of machinery models, cranes, saw mills and swings. Erector 
Senior has all the necessary parts to make coasters, trucks, 
windmills, ladders, wheel derricks, movable hoists and cranes 
and hundreds of other models. This toy will stand the hard- 
est kind of use. The braces, angle irons and supports are 
heavy band iron, the wheels are of steel, 5 inches in diam- 
eter, put together with a special riveting and locking device. 
With Erector Senior you can have a new toy for every day 
of the month. Prices $5 and $10 a set. 
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CHEMISTRY is one of the 
most fascinating of all the 
sciences. With Gilbert Chem- 
istry Sets you can perform 
hundreds of interesting and 
valuable experiments. You 
can make ammonia or soap, 
plate silverware, change water 
into ink and back again into 
water, and perform hundreds 
of other experiments that will 
both mystify and fascinate 
your friends. Gilbert Chem- 
istry Sets open up possibilities 
for the boy experimenter 
without limit. There are test tubes, funnels, alcohol lamp, 
filter paper and chemicals of all kinds. These sets are pack- 
ed in big hardwood cabinets. Prices from $1 to $10. 
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ngineering Sets 


IN THE Gilbert Engineering 
toys is an outfit for telling the 
weather, also sets on _ signal 
engineering, civil engineering, 
hydraulic and pneumatic engin- 
eering, light experiments, sound 
experiments, outfits for miner- 
alogy, etc. Boys find they can 
learn more with the Gilbert 
Engineering Sets in a few weeks 
than most people learn about 
science -in a life time. They are 
great fun, too. With Gilbert 
Engineering toys you can_per- 
form mystifying and wonderful 
experiments with light, sound 
and magnetism, survey farms, 
baseball diamonds and_ tennis 
courts, build miniature water 
supply systems and learn many wonderful facts about 
common everyday things. .Prices $1 to $15. 


Mysto-Magic 


WHAT boy does not delight in performing wonderful 
tricks in magic that he has seen on the stage. Gilbert Mysto- 
Magic Sets make a finished prestidigitator of you. Just by e 
following the instructions and using the wonderful material § 
that is contained in the 

magic sets you can mystify 
your friends, be the magi- 
cian of your town, and give 
shows for lodges and church 
entertainments. There are 
tricks without number 
Magic Slates, Ching Ling 
Loo, Mysto Coin Shells, 
Sphinx, Chinese Linking 
Rings, Siberian Transport 
Chain—in fact the leading 
tricks of the great magicians of the world. Every boy in 
“ — would like to have a Mysto-Magic Set. Prices $1.00 
to 00, ? 
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BOYS, this new book is a wonder. Just look at some 
of the features: Famous Engineers and their Achieve- 


ments, Mysterious Card Tricks, World Famous 
Champion, in the Field of Sports, “How to Broad 


record holder, Chemistry 
Experiments, Vacuum Tubes 
and = Circuits. Complete 
Catalog, of Gilbert Toys— 
all in one wonderful book. 
A book every boy should 
have. Don’t wait another 
minute. .Send us 10c today. 
Use the coupon opposite. 








The d be oe 


A. C. Gilbert 
Company 
New Haven, Conn. 


Jump,” by Edward Farrell, trainer of the World’s 


The A. C. Gilbert Company 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Please Send me The Gilbert Boy Engineering 
Book for 1923 for which I enclose 10 cents. 
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NOVEMBER DAYS CALL SCOUTS OUT OF DOORS 


SCHOOL WORK DONE—SATURDAY HIKES APPEAL 
Here Are Supplies And Equipment To Increase Your Fun And Comfort 








ay 
OVEMBER has some crisp snappy days—rip-roaring cold days : 
in some parts of the country—so the first thing the November scout will de- 
sire for comfort and pleasure is an official woolen uniform like that in the neighbor- 
ing illustration. Dad and mother will be strong for such an outfit too for they will 
feel that winter scouting contains no dangers which its protecting warmth cannot 
cope with. 


Made of twenty ounce all wool Melton cloth, cut and finished with exceeding care. 
Note the Stanley breast pockets and roomy lower bellows pockets; trim notched 
lapels and belted waist. A scout clad in such a uniform instinctively squares his 
shoulders, throws out his chest and feels proud to be alive and a scout. 
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Beneath the coat there is further comfort in the snug olive drab woolen shirt 
with its loose fitting rolling collar. Legs are protected from wintry blasts by 
stout woolen stockings, reinforced toe and heel. The hat is the latest model 
with snappy low crown and wide brim while the last touch of neatness is 
given by the scout tie made of serviceable silk poplin in a variety of plain 
colors. 


Pio 


For Nevember hikes, then, or for ‘dress up" at scout rallies, exhibitions and 
what not, the entire boy's woolen outfit herein mentioned, price complete 
$23.60. The things one at a time cost as follows:' Hat No. 501 $4.50; coat 
No. 645A $7.75; woolen shirt No. 649 $3.50: Tie No. 662 $.45; breeches 
No. 651A $5.75; woolen stockings No. 527 $1.65 


x 


. Proof Against Winter’s Bitterest Days =! 
First a big comfortable scout mackinaw made of heavy all wool khaki with 
deep rolling collar, belted waist and two ample pockets. A well cut coat 
which adds to the distinctive appearance of the scout in uniform—or out of it. 
Fine for skiing or coasting, and suitable for schoo] or general 
RN TI. Fe knkcccccnscnsdaniaiadineseasenacteninnddqusaniciediannistiadnsenseesants $7.50 

Then comes the Scout's sweater with buttons bearing the official emblem. A 
garment for all year round wear made of strong khaki worsted, plaited with 
a straight percentage of cotton yarn which gives added strength and: wearing 
qualities. Soft, comfortable and warm. 


No. 666 sizes up to 36......cccsseececeeeees $3.50 

No. 667 simes 36 10°44 ccccccccsscccscccccssees $4.00 
One thing more, a snug winter cap knitted of all wool khaki yarn. Ideal for 
fall and winter hikes and out-door sports; pulls down over the ears and back 
of neck when the icy winds blow. 


Winter caps of this grade usually cost twice the ‘scout’s price,— 


Bet Tie. COD carcasses aeadeienssnccencecsenstaad $1.00 
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For November, December And All The Time 


You may not go on overnight hikes or to week-end winter camps in your part of the country 
but if you do these blankets will make your sleep sweet and you will be warm in the morning; 
if you don’t, one or two of these blankets on your bed at home, besides keeping you warm, 
may guide your dreams over scout days in camp last summer or next. 


No. 1334. Finest pure soft khaki wool; 414 pounds weight; size 66 by 84 inches. $6.50 
No. 1172. Good strong khaki wool: blanket, 3’ pounds weight size 58 by 82 inches...... $4.00 


BOTH BLANKETS OFFICIAL—EVERY ONE STAMPED WITH SCOUT SEAL. 
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JUST FOR FUN WHEN DEEP SNOWS COME 
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| When Hiking Along The Road 4 ‘But Don’t Wait—Make Arrangements Now 
| Something there is about a “Mouth Organ” ' The Department of Camping at National 


} or Harmonica that every scout, and most 
jevery boy, loves. At Bear Mountain, New 
\York, this summer, two thousand scouts | 


| Headquarters is ready to give advice in the 
‘purchasing of snow shoes, skiis, toboggans 
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) from twenty-one different camps had a | and other winter sport supplies of guaran- | 
| harmonica contest. You can buy one of the teed quality and reliable make. The Supply | 
‘harmonicas which won the prize. None j , : 
) better to be had and any as good are likely | Department, :for its part, will gladly extend | 
i | A a> a — prices. gg ; be scouts and others its special’ facilities 
“Marine and.” as ten single holes, § ; ‘thi 
gGuenty vende; bencs plates, michel plated | | for procuring such articles—or any within 
covers with open backs. Each in fancy ) the field of -out-door equipment—at the 
SII itso siniasccsintvetenscneabesebsnnnnedsesines $.50 j lowest possible prices, quality considered. 


x 
No. 1057 “Auto Valve." Ten double holes, ; : 
forty reeds; brass plates and nickel covers. Write either Department about anything of 


Full concert style, easy blowing. In fine ) the kind you may be interested in and which 
box with hinged Cove’. .............ccccsscscscsee $1.00 — | does not appear in the Supply Catalog. 
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Not Unver TwELve 
Dear Dan Beard: 

I am a boy about 11% years old. I want 
to start a scout troop but I like most of 
the boys are not yet twelve. May we start 
a scout troop? Hoping that we may, we 
remain, 

Nait Hur ey, 
308 Linden Ave., Oak Park, III. 

No boy can be a member of the Boy 
Scouts of America until he has reached his 
twelfth birthday. By all means read the 
handbook and work up your Tenderfoot 
requirements so as to be ready when the 
time comes to start a new troop or join 
one already formed. Above all begin 
practicing the Scout Law. No junior 
scouts are as yet authorized by the Nation- 
al Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 

A. D. Simonds, Chelsea, Mass., and Ed- 
ward Oppenheimer also please note. 

New CHARTER NECESSARY 
Dear Dan Beard: 

A few years ago we had a scout patrol 
in our town. The scoutmaster had to 
leave town and we could not replace him. 
The movement broke up and now we are 
crganizing another troop. I want to know 
if the boys who were enrolled as Tender- 
feet then will have to stand the examina- 
tions again and if we may use the same 
charter ? 

Yours sincerely, 


DeWitt Morcan, Jr; 


If you were registered at National 
Headquarters as Tenderfoot scouts and 
have your certificate of membership you 
need not take the tests over again. A new 
charter will be required as no charter 
lasts over one year and in any case you 
will now have new leaders and at least 
partially new membership. It would do 
no harm to take your tests over to satisfy 
yourselves that you are really qualified. 
Never Too OLpD 

I am seventeen years old and have just 
graduated from High School and am plan- 
ning to go to college. Am I too old to get 
into scouting? What would you advise me 
to do. We have tried several times to 
start a troop here but we have never been 
able to find a scoutmaster to take up the 
work, I am afraid I am too young to be- 
come a scoutmaster, though I would like 
to. 

Please answer in Boys’ Life in your 
scouting section. Thanking you in ad- 
vance, I am, 

Yours truly, 
KENNETH MUNIFOoRD, 

There is no upward age limit in Scout- 
ing. The movement needs every boy and 
every boy needs the movement. 

You may be able to connect with a scout 
troop in your college town. At any rate 
you can practise and study the scout pro- 
gram and get yourself ready for an assist- 
ant scoutmastership, to which you will be 
eligible at eighteen if otherwise qualified. 
WEARING THE LIFE AND STAR INSIGNA 
Dear Dan Beard: 

The specificaions in the Handbook for 
Boys concerning Life and Star Scout 
Badges are not quite clear to me. Should 
the metal or embroidered badge be worn 
above the left pocket or is it permissible 
to wear either in that position on the 
uniform? Yours very respectfully 

John W. Hoyt, Jr. 

Metal badge is worn above pocket. The 
embroidered Life and Star badge, being 
a badge of achievement is worn on the 
right sleeve half way between the elbow 
and wrist. 

Eactes AND Scout MOTHERS 
Dear Dan Beard: . 

I am an Eagle Scout with 29 merit 
badges. I belong to troop 13 of Oakland, 
Calif. On Friday June 16th, 1922 our 
troup conferred every badge on the scouts 
from Candidate to Eagle scouts. I would 
like to know if this has ever been done 
before? If so, when, where and by 
whom? 

Also can a mother’s club be organized 
in a troop and what kind of a badge can 
they wear? Thanking you for this favor. 

Yours respectfully, 
Eagle Scout Kerineth Skinner 
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1. We have no means of knowing 
whether any one has ever conferred all 
the possible badges to its members at any- 
one time. It is an interesting combination. 

2. Mothers Club are being organized in 
connection with troops and entire comu- 
nities in many places. The Committee on 
Badges, Awards and Scout requirements 
has authorized the designing of a scout 
mother’s badge but it is not yet available. 
Map MAKING 

Dear Dan Beard: 

I see you have a question box in 
Boys’ Life. I have a question to ask, 
why don’t they have a merit badge on 
mapmaking ? 

Yours truly, 
Roy Brooks, 


This question has been raised several 
times and the Committee on Badges 
Awards and Scout Requirements has 
always considered a special badge in the 
subject unnecessary as it was already in- 
cluded in Surveying and Pathfinding. 


Dear Dan Beard: 

I would like to ask you a few ques- 
tions? I am a pioneer scout and have 
passed the first class test, ready to study 
on merit badges. I would like to have all 
the books written by you. Please tell me 
the names and prices? 

What all does one boy need in wood- 
craft, such as tents, haversacks, etc. and 
tell me the price of those. 

Fred B. Coffer, 

All my books are listed with prices 
for same *in the Supply Catalogue pub- 
lished by the National Council. Camp 
and woodcraft equipment can be of the 
simplest order or of the more extensive 
and expensive sort. You will find various 
suggested eqipment lists on the first page 
of the Supply catalogue. 


Dear Dan Beard: 

I am a subscriber to Boys’ Life and 
have looked in your scouting section for 
some questions but have been unable to 
find them so I have written to you for the 
answers. I am not a Boy Scout but will 
be as soon as I am old enough. 

I am interested in Percy K. Fitz- 
hugh’s books and also would like to get 
a Boy Scout Handbook. Could I send to 
Boys’ Life for these books. What is 
the price of both these books? 

Answer these questions in Boys’ Life 
and I will get them as soon as possible. 


Yours truly, 
Melvin Huden, 


Fitzhugh’s books are obtainable through 
the Supply Department, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, price $1.00. The Hand- 
book for Boys is 40 cents, obtainable 
locally or through the Supply Department. 
SMOKING 


Dear Dan Beard: 
Please answer the following question. 
Is it against the Scout Law or Oath for 
a scout to smoke? I do not useany kind 
of tobacco myself. I would like to prove 
this statement if it is true to another boy. 
Couch, 


Smoking is not a clean habit and the 
11th law reads, “A scout is clean,” 
Moreover a scout is bound to keep himself 
“physically strong” and smoking is gener- 
ally agreed to be injurious, especially to 
growing boys, and to keep himself “men- 
tally awake” and doctors say that the 
intellect is dulled by nicotine. As for the 
“morally straight” part, it is just possible 
perhaps for a boy to be a confirmed smo- 
ker and also morally, “all there,” but I 
have not known such a case. An easy 
admission of one bad habit clears the way 


for others. Has your scoutmaster made 
any rules against smoking? If so ‘the 
seventh law ts also involved. 


Dear Dan Beard: 

Does any boy who has been a boy 
scout and dropped out and then joins again 
have to take his tests over. If you are a 
scout and catch another scout smoking 
should he be turned out or what should be 
done about it? Are you supposed to vote 
on anyone who wants to join? Is there 
any rule against smoking and cursing? If 
there is eight Pioneer scouts in one 
town can they be organized into a 
troop? Please answer through Boys’ Life. 

1. Not if he can prove that he has so 
passed the tests and was at the time a 
duly registered member of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

2. A delicate matter, and one for your 
scoutmaster to work on. Try talking to 
the boy who smokes. See if you can’t 
show him why it isn’t a scout-like thing 
to do. 

3. That depends upon your 
constitution and procedure. 

4. The eleventh scout law is an an- 
swer to this. 

Any eight boys over 12 years of 
age can be organized into a troop. One 
patrol is all that is necessary for a start 
provided a scoutmaster and troop commit- 
tee has been secured. 

Dear Dan Beard: 

I am taking advantage of your scout- 
ing section and I want to know the ad- 
dress of a certain scout that in a past 
issue of Boys’ Life asked: “What kind of 
weeds and wild plants were good for 


troop’s 


medicine? I think I can help him a 
little. 
Yours truly, 
Lewis Diaz, 
Thanks. Be sure you. are right though 


before you do any medicine mixing. It is 
a dangerous business for the uninitiated. 


Dear Dan Beard: 

A few months ago I wrote to you and 
got a very satisfactory answer, so it has 
prompted me again to ask your help. I 
am a photography enthusiast but it is be- 
yond my power at present to take picture 
to my satisfaction. Will you please 
give me a few hints about it. Also I 
would be glad if you would name a few 
reference books on the subject, my 
camera is an Eastman, No. 2A Brownie. 
Please tell me the best make of film for 
my camera. 

Yours truly, 
W. Kingsley Hoyt, 

Photography is too big a subject to dis- 
cuss here. Read the merit badge pamphlet 
on the subject. It gives a list of books. 
Consult local dealer as to best films to 
use. 

Dear Dan Beard: 

I have some questions I wish you to 
answer in the Boys’ Life. 

What are some good schools that 
teach Forestry and where are they loca- 
ted? What pay does a Forester get? Is 
there any chance of a fellow getting a job 
after he finishes school? Would I have 
to furnish the things I would use or would 
the government furnish them? 

Thanking you in advance, I will close. 

Yours truly, 
Edward Reed, 
See answer to Donald Albertson in July 
Boys’ Life. Nearly all state universities 
have schools of Forestry. Write to your 
State Department of Forestry for further 
information. 
Merit Bapce In CANOEING? 
Dear Dan Beard: 

_ There are new badges being suggested 
in your page, here is one. 

Why not have a merit badge for 

Canoeing ? 

2. Here are a few requirements. 

a. Know how to right and bail 
out a canoe in deep water. 
b. Know how to sail a canoe. 
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’s Page of Letters 


c. Know how to tack a canoe. 
d. Put in a mast and adjust a sail. 
There are many more. Please let readers 
send in suggestions. 
Scout L. E. Gibbs, 
Boston, Mass. 
How about it scouts? 
Dear Dan Beard: ‘ 

Please will you tell me if a Boy Scout of 
America could wear his scout uniform in 
a foreign country? Also how can I get 
the list of your books for campers? 

A Scout. 


We would be glad to see you wear your 
scout uniform around the world and carry 
an American flag at the same time. Books 
of mine which might interest you are, The 
American Boys Handybook of Camp Lore 
and Woodcraft, Field and Forest Handy- 
book, Outdoor Handybook and Shelters, 
Shacks and Shanties. They are obtainable 
through the National Supply Department. 
PIONEER SCOUTS 

George Kramer, Leroy Mason, Law- 
rence Leonard and others who have asked 
for information about Pioneer Scouts, I 
am asking the Pioneer Scout Division at 
National Headquarters to mail you blanks. 

Don’t forget however that Pioneer 
scouting is only for those who cannot 
affiliate with a regular registered troop. 
If for some reason you cannot join a 
troop already organized try to start one 
of your own. National Headquarters will 
help you if you have no local council. 
RapIo QUESTIONS 

Hampton Miller and others, 

Please address questions about radio 
problems to the Radio Department of 
Boys’ Life. 

SEE PuotocrapHy Merit BapceE PAm- 
PHLET 

Floyd W. Huckala of Huntington, 
Tenn. wants to know where he can get a 
book that tells how to operate a Kodak. 
Read the Photography Merit Badge Pam- 
phlet. The Eastman Kodak Company gets 
out a book explaining how to operate its 
cameras. 

Word BrRoTHERHOOD 

Dear Dan Beard: 

Please tell me how to join the World 
Brotherhood of Boys. I am eleven. 

Yours truly, 
Jack Peckham, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Every issue of Boys’ Life tells how to 
join the World Brotherhood. Your plan 
for catching turtles is interesting but too 
long to print in this department. 
CHANGES IN TENDERFOOT TESTS 

Was the Tenderfoot test of the Boy 
Scouts of America always the same, that 
is, were the requirements the same? 
Thanking you in advance. 

I remain, 
Phil P. Bennet. 
Jackman Sta., Maine. 


No, there have been a few slight changes. 
The first requirement did not originally 
contain the word motto as it does at pres- 
ent and third requirement originally read, 
“Tie four out of the following knots; 
square or reef, sheetbend, etc. instead of 
requiring the whole group as at present. 
How To Do It 

I am just twelve years old and very 
much wish to become a Boy Scout. Can 
you please tell me how to do this and also 
how I can learn to tie the knots required 
for the Tenderfoot test? 

Yours truly, 
Cecil E. Francis, 


New Rochelle, N. Y, 


Your scoutmaster will see that you get the 
necessary training. If you cannot find 
a troop to join write National Head- 
quarters for help. 
Jorn A Troop Ir PossiBLe 

I am interested in Scouting. I joined 
the scouts once but did not pass the tender- 
foot test when the troop went to camp, 
after which the troop broke up. There is 
no troop in Steelton that I know of. 

I am interested in Scouting. I joined 
(Continued on page 43) 
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YNOPSIS of previous installment.— 

S Discouraged in his efforts to make a 


receiving set Slim Barker decides 
to begin at the beginning and learn some- 


thing about the fundamentals of wireless : 
before attempting to make another set. By ands 
means of a few simple experiments he finds ; 

out what an electromagnet is and what in- ; 
duction is and discovers he can send signals 


from one coil to another near tt. He has 
high hopes of being able to send signals 
much further and plans to do so by using 
larger coils and a stronger current. 





LIM Barker’s dream of transmitting 

signals by means of larger coils and 
more batteries was doomed to failure, for, 
though he made many attempts, the best he 
could do was to send his signals five or six 
feet. When he placed the coils further 
apart he could detect not the slightest 
sound in the phones. This was a bitter 
disappointment and a few days later he 
determined to ask the Physics instructor of 
the High School, Dr. Small, where the 
trouble lay. Seated in the doctor’s private 
office Slim told the whole story of his 
experiments. To this recital, Dr. Small, 
who was a man of considerable experience both with boys 
and electricity, listened with interest. When Slim con- 
cluded Dr. Small said, “My boy, your fundamental idea 
is right for it is due to induction that wireless transmission 
is possible. Your chief trouble lies not in the idea, but be 
the way you have gone about trying to put it into practice. 
Primarily you require high frequency currents for wire- 
less transmission, and these you have not employed. Then 
again you have used closed coils whereas open coils are 
needed. ! 

“To correct the first trouble it is imperative to find a 
means of creating currents which oscillate or alternate at 
least 10,000 times a second. Currents of lower frequency 
do not radiate far. Currents of frequencies of 10,000 
cycles a second do radiate freely over great distances. 

“What do you mean by ‘frequency ?’” asked Slim who 
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knew nothing about this phase of radio. Key 

“I mean this,” responded Dr. Small, “every time you 
make the contact with the batteries you generate a current, 
in the second coil, which goes in one direction. Every 
time you break this contact a second current flows through 
the second coil in the opposite direction. In this way an 
alternating or to and fro current is induced in coil number 
two. The number of times this current changes. direction 
is its frequency. 

“I see,” said Slim. “And to make high frequency cur- 
rents the contact must be made and broken at least 10,000 
times a second. I did not know that. But even if I could 
manage to make and break fast, the alternating current 
would be in the receiving coil, not in the sending coil, and 
how could that help me!” 

“It could not,” said the Doctor. 
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“Oh I have it!” cried Slim, “I need three 
coils instead of two. The first coil would 
be connected to the battery, the second 
coil would be near it and the alternating 
currents would be induced in it, and the 
third coil, even if far away, would then 
receive the signals.” 

“Right,” replied Dr. Small. “You have 
hit the nail on the head. But in actual 
practice more or less complicated devices 
are needed to send signals in this way. 
There is a much easier method of creat- 
ing and alternating currents.” 

“How is that?” asked Slim. 

For answer Dr. Small rose from his 
chair and began walking rapidly up and 
down the room, shuffling his feet hard on 
the thick carpet. Then, suddenly, he 
reached over and touched Slims hand with 
his finger. Instantly an electric spark flew 
from the Doctor’s finger to Slim’s hand. 
It snapped like miniature lightning and 
stung Slim so he jumped. 

“Hello,” laughed the doctor. “You saw 
that didn’t you. Well, that’s the way for 
you to generate high frequency currents. 
Use a spark.” 

“What” gasped Slim looking a bit sheepish, “I—I don’t 
get you—I mean, I don’t understand at all.” 

“It’s this way,” said the doctor. “There are several 
methods of creating alternating currents of high or Radio 
frequency, but the simplest is by means of an electric 
spark. Such a spark is a discharge between objects which 
are charged with opposite kinds of electricity, positive 
and negative—and though the spark looks like a single 
one it is really a rapid series of discharges first from finger 
to hand, and then from hand to finger—back and forth— 
many more times than 10,000 a second. This rapid series 
of discharges joggles the space surrounding the spark and 
actually generated regular radio waves. If I had a wire 
attached to me and you had a wire attached to you, and 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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HE honeycomb or duo-lateral coil is 
a form of inductance peculiarly adap- 
ted for long wave reception. Excellent re- 
sults are obtained however with these 








Honeycomb Coil Receivers 


+ + + 
inductances are the same for primary 
and secondary as those given in Fig. 1 
and both condensers are shunted. It 
may be well to remind the reader that 
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coils on short waves. The essential “ 
difference between the honeycomb coil 
and other inductances such as the tuning coil, variometer 
etc., lies in the nature of the winding which is criss-cross 
and built up in several layers or species of “banks.” This 


gives a very compact tuning element whose inductance, 


though fixed for each coil, is susceptible of 
variation within practical limits by the use of 
variable condensers either in “shunt” or in 
“series.” By employing three of these coils 
of proper values, one as Primary; another as 
Secondary and the third as Tickler a good two 
circuit regenerative receiver may be made. The 
hook up shown in Fig. 1 shows the assembly of 
such a set. 

The coils are commonly “plugged in” to a 
specially designed: mounting which is so con- 
structed that the coils may be brought close 
together (close coupled) or set far apart (loose 
coupled). The real tuning is done with the 
variable condensers which should be of good 
make and of a capacity of .001 mfd. (43 plate). 
Both these condensers are “shunted,” one ac- 
cross the primary, the other across the sec- 
ondary. The inductance of the coils is not 
given by manufacturers for the reason that 
inductance varies with the length of the antenna, 
lead in and ground wires. The coils are differ- 
entiated by simply giving the number of turns 
on each. Thus “L 25” signifies that there are 
25 complete turns on this coil. “L 100”—that 
there are 100 complete turns. In the sets shown 
in Diagrams 1 and 2, coils of small inductances 
are used and the inductance values increased by 
shur‘ing the condensers. For use with conden- 
sers in series for 360 meter wave lengths coils 
“L 75” for the primary: “L 100” for the secon- 
dary and “L 35” for the tickler must be used. 
Where the condenser for tuning the secondary is 
shunted and the primary condenser is in series, 
the secondary coil for the above coil group 
should be “L 50” instead of “L 100.” 








Age. Mook UP FAR TWO COL RECEIVER 


In general, coils of larger inductances with condensers 
in series give more volume of sound than coils of smaller 
inductances with condensers in shunt. 


Fig. 2 shows the hook-up for a two coil tube set. The 
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when inserting condensers in a receiving 
set they are placed in “series” when the 
inductance values of the coils are too high and in “shunt” 
when these values are too low. 

Those who wish to make their own honey-comb coils 
can do so in the following manner. First obtain a wooden 
cylinder 1%4 or 2 inches in diameter (a small 
rolling pin will do) and as a preliminary step 
wrap this cylinder with two turns of news- 
paper.. On top of this paper wrap a 
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strip of so-called “parchment-paper” 1 inch 
wide and just long enough to go around the 
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Method of Spacing brads and 


cylinder twice. Mark the place where the 
second turn ends and then remove the strip and 
trim it to the exact length. Now divide the 
strip exactly in half (length-wise) with a pen- 
cil line and then carefully redivide one of these 
halves into 8 equal parts by placing 9 dots 
along each edge. This done number the dots 
1, 2, 3, 4, etc., on one edge, and 1’, 2’, 3’, 4’, etc., 
on the opposite edge. Give the strip a coat of 
shellac and wrap smoothly around the cylinder. 
Place several turns of string around the strip 





to keep it in place till the shellac is dry. 
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When dry, remove the string and drive brads 
firmly into the cylinder—one brad at each of 
the 18 dots. Take care to space these brads 
equally and to see that they radiate uniformly 
from the cylinder. Fig. 3 shows how to divide 
the parchment strip and indicates the method 
of wiring. 

To wire the form attach an end of No. 22 
cotton-covered, copper wire to brad No. 1 with 
a couple of tight twists, then carry the wire 


a diagonally across and part way around the 


cylinder to brad No. 5. Do not twist the wire 
around this brad but use it simply as a fixed 
bearing passing at once diagonally back across 
and part way around the cylinder to brad No. 2. 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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Russia stopped development of our Scout- 
ing. For instance, in Odessa two years 
ago we had over 4000 scouts, and now I 
do not think that. we have more than 150. 
We have had before Scout’s Fire brigades; 
Scout’s sanitary brigades; Scout's brigade 
for protection and development of plants; 
several clubs and libraries, some work- 
shops, football leagues, Scout’s sea-leagues, 
etc. 

“Last summer, after a lot of troubles, 
we succeeded in arranging 2 Scout’s Colo- 
nies out of town where we arranged a 
kitchen garden. This enabled us to live 
last winter, because each scout had enough 
vegetables to feed himself and his family 
in winter time. 

“Maybe you do not know that in present 
conditions of life in a town small boys and 


Australian Sea Scouts on a Cruise. 











A™ describing the activities of 
scouts in Chile informs us that 
in that city there is a troop called “The 
Benjamin Franklin,” which numbers 150 
scouts and has fully equipped head 
quarters. 


German scout, 18 years of age, wishes 

to correspond, particularly with Wood- 
craft Scouts who will write to him in Eng- 
lish. He will reply in English or French 
or German as desired. A letter from Po- 
land expresses a desire on the part of 
representatives of the “World Youth 
League” to correspond with American 
boys of Polish extraction. A Bulgarian 
boy wishes to correspond with a scout in 
Boston. Another German scout wishes to 
correspond with one or two scouts and ex- 
change scout papers. He is able to read 
English letters but writes only in German. 


n interesting letter has come from 
Russia to a Scoutmaster in San Fran- 
cisco. It says in part: 

“In Russia we have only one_ book, 
namely, Reconnoitering for Boys, by 
Baden-Powell. Simultaneously with this 
letter I am posting to you Scout’s Book. 
This book was published in Odessa at the 
end of 1919, and was written by Scouts of 
my 4th Detachment. I have no idea if the 
authorities will let the book pass to you. 

“In the near future I will send you some 
photos of my 4th Detachment of Scouts 
Fire Brigade, working on a big fire in 
Odessa. I was unable to prepare these pho- 
tos now owing to lack of photographic 
material in Russia. 

“Scouting has been growing very quickly 
in Russia, especially in Odessa, but the 
terrible calamities which have come on 
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girls practically do their housekeeping work 
all day long, and have no single minute to 
spare. The child must bring water, and for 
that it is necessary to go down town, on 
the shore, close to the sea, because up 
town we.have no water supply. Children 
must also stay in lines for bread, or must 
saw wood, and if the child will have some 
spare moments it is so fatigued that it is 
unable to think of the Scouts. 

“Our summer colonies supplying parents 
with vegetables on one side, gave the chil- 
dren a useful and clever time on the other. 
I think these summer colonies for scouts 
are only one salvation for scouting in 
Russia. 


“T have now in my detachment about 100 
(Concluded on page 53) 
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GRIP SURE 


(GF the shoe that will give you speed and action 
with safety. The patented suction cups make a 
boy as surefooted as a mule even in slippery places. 
Grip Sures are fine for games, hikes and mountain 
climbing. The advantage they give you will help you 
win. If your shoe dealer doesn’t carry them in stock, 
he can get them for you. 


Grip Sure features 
Patented Suction Cup Soles 
Tough resilient rubber 
Uppers of long fibre Top Notch Duck \ 
Trimmings and ankle patches of real leather 


Here isa great book for boys free 


SEND for your copy of “Hiking and Camping” by Clint Little. 
Contains many valuable suggestions to keep you well and husky 


ead eo 


and to give you speed. Be sure to write us a postal and ask for 
your copy today. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. F., Beacon Falls, Conn. 
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RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Grip sure. Regular Cut. 
They are also made in 
athletic cut which laces to 
the toe caps. 








OY Scouts 

of America, 

keep Scouting. 

Don’t let your 
membership lapse. If 
you are moving to 
another town or an- 
other part of the same 
town, don’t quit. Join 
another troop. If 
there isn’t another 
troop ready see that 
one isorganized. Where 
there’s a will, there's 
a way. 

If you are going 
away to college or 
boarding school, keep 
your. registration in 
your home troop, as 
an Associate Scout, or 
join some Scouting 
unit in the town in 
which you are tempo- 
rarily. residing. Scout 
clubs are being formed 
in many colleges and 
universities. If there 
is one in your college 
join it at onée. It will 
put you in touch with 
the men who have the same interests, the same 
background, the same ideals as yourself. 

If you are eighteen years old apply for a 
commission as assistant scoutmaster, wherever 
you are. There is a big need for leaders in 
the Movement, and you boys who have had the 
advantage of coming up through the ranks of 
Scouting are the very ones to help most. Re- 
member service is the watchword in Scouting. 
Serve far the Movement’s sake. Serve for the 
boy’s sake. Serve for your own sake. 

Make Scouting a continuous performance. 
Don’t let a period of inactivity prevent your 
being eligible to that rank, present your arpli- 
cation and send in your fee for life membership. 

Scouts are trained men. America needs 
trained men. 

Keep at it, keep at it- 
you live. 


COUNTING YOUR BLESSINGS 


ERE we are round to November again, 
football, Thanksgiving and everything! 
How many of us really do give thanks on 
Thanksgiving Day? I wonder. Surely it is 
a good thing to stop and count up our blessings 
at least once a’year. You'll be surprised to find 
how many of them there are when you start 
counting and among these blessings 1 hope you 
want to list emphatically and enthusiastically 
the fact that you are a Boy Scout of America 
and that there is a world wide Scout Movement 
growing bigger and better all the time, helping 
to bring the nations closer and closer in the 
spirit of that peace and goodwill which next 
month we shall celebrate in our next great holi- 
day, Christmas. 
EXECUTIVES AT 
HILE this page is being written the thing 
\ that stands out biggest in the minds of 
all of us at National Council Headquarters is 
the Second Biennial Conference of Scout Execu- 
tives at Blue Ridge, N. C. from which we have 
just returned, “O, Boy!” But it was an inspiring 
meeting when that largest group of professional 
leaders of boys ever gathered in the world came 
together in that marvellously beautiful “Land of 
the Sky” to discuss Scouting and how Scout 
Leaders can serve you, the boys of America, 
more fully and finely than ever before. From 
all over the country, north, south, east and’ west, 
they came, these men for whom Scouting is a full 
time man’s job. Experts they were too, in their 
several lines, experts in leadership, experts in 
woodcraft, experts in managing big affairs, put- 


Be a Scout as long as 


BLUE RIDGE 


ting across big programs, and they got together , 


and talked and talked and talked on no other 





The National Scout Commissioner receiving a gold Eagle Scout Badge from the Chief Scout Executive at Blue Ridge. 


is the only badge of its kind ever awarded. 


subject than one, enormously interesting and important subject it was 
too—BOYS. It wasn’t all talk though. There was glorious hiking over the 
mountains, trips that you boys would have loved, conducted as they were by 
leaders who are some of the greatest outdoor men in the country. These Scout 
Executives set to work to learn just as you would have done the best way to 
build a lean-to, how to make camp-fires without matches and all the rest of it. 

Dan Beard, our famous National Scout Commissioner, gave daily demonstra- 
tions in campcraft. Commodore Longfellow gave instruction in life saving, 
both wet and dry. Prof. C. F. Smith and Dr. E. K. Fretwell, both of Colum- 
bia University, and both experts in re-creation, demonstrated some fascinating 
new games which later, no doubt, your scoutmaster will hand on to you. 
Games with the thrill of adventure to them, games which take quick, keen 
thinking as well as physical fitness. Ralph Hubbard, who was Director of 
Indian Lore and Woodcraft at the International Jamboree of 1920 interpreted 
Indian lore and showed his remarkable collection of Indian regalia. Sea-scout 
“Jim” Wilder was back from Hawaii to delight us with his campfire stunts. 
National Camp Director, L. L. McDonald and other camp experts handed on 
their experience gained from participation and inspection of hundreds of camps. 

Two distinguished visitors from over seas were present at the Conference, 
namely, Captain Francis Gidney, one of the best known scout leaders in Eng- 
land and Camp Chief of the Gilwel Park Training School at Chingford, Essex, 
and Monsieur Guerin des Jardins, boys’ work leader of international reputation 
and one of the most successful scoutmasters in France. Mr. J. A. Stiles, 
Assistant Chief Commissioner, represented the Canadian Scout Association. 

It was a great get-together, boys, and one whose reverbations will shortly 
reach you to good effect, though you may not know whence the added impetus 
to good leading comes. We are all working together for the same ends, you 
and I, those fine volunteer workers, your scoutmasters and their assistants, 
National Council Directors and Executives, who think Scouting a big enough 
job to be taken on as a vocation. 

YOU CAN IF YOU THINK YOU CAN 

&* a child he had suffered with infantile paralysis which left one leg in a 
4 Lweakened condition. Until he became a scout he thought, just as everybody 
else did, that that leg had to be favored, that he couldnt do what boys did. He 
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Edited by 
Chief Scout Executive 


James E. West 


is now seventeen and 
recently he went with 
the scouts to his home 
town on a two hun- 
dred and twenty-four 


mile hike, walking 
every inch of his 
way. At the end, he 
declared, not as you 


might have expected 
that he was “all in” 
but on the contrary 
that he was “wonder- 
fully improved,” add- 
ing to his Scout Ex- 
ecutive, “I don’t be- 


lieve anything else 
could have limbered 
me up as this hike 
has.” Salute! Here’s 
a real scout boys a 
credit to the Move- 


ment and himself. 


DEFEAT DOES 
NOT DOWN 
THEM 


URING a finan- 

cial campaign in 
Quincy, Ill. the com- 
mittee received a donation of two one dollar 
bills. The gift came from a scout who three 
years before had been stricken with spinal 
meningitis and as a result had been painfully 
crippled, having to submit to one operation 
after another and to lie for three years face 
down strapped to his cot with heavy weights 
attached to his legs. He can only move his 
hands and his head and only once a week is he 
allowed to turn over on his back for a few 
moments’ rest. Wouldn't that be enough to 
“down” almost anybody? Not this chap. He 
has learned to run a typewriter fastered at 
the head of his bed. It was by means ot this 
machine that. he earned the contribution to 
Scouting and which he sent with a letter re- 
gretting that the sum wasn’t larger, promising 
to send more next year. What do you think 
of that, you husky scouts, who run and swim 
and hike and do whatever you want to do 
without knowing there is such a thing in the 
world as ache or pain from personal experi- 
ence?’ 
SOME GOOD TURNS 

Good turns go on turning merrily all over 

the country. Dallas, Texas, scouts delivered 
over 25,000 bulletins for the City Fair Asso- 
ciation. Ruthton, Minn. scouts cleaned all the 
gutters along Main Street. Provo, Utah, scouts 
made a collection of loose rocks and stones ex- 
tracted from the roads. Demig, New Mexico, 
scouts picked up 192 pounds of nails and 61 
pounds of glass from the city streets. Oxford, 
Ind., scouts saved a small boy from drowning 
recently. 


SCOUTS AT CULVER 


This 


OU remember we told you last summer of 

courtesy of the Culver Outdoor School in 
inviting a group of scouts selected by the Na- 
tional Council to be its guests. Well, the thing 
came off and was a huge success all around. In 
every case, the scholarships were awarded for 
merit and their beneficiaries lived up to their 
reputation and enjoyed to the full the benefits 
and delights offered by the hospitality of the 
school. Dillon Wallace is “Chief” of the school 
and to him the boys reported and were assigned 
to patrols and patrol leaders. 

Mr. Earle V. Hitch has kindly sent us some 
photographs showing these husky guests with 
an account of the activities enjoyed. The fol- 
lowing taken from Mr. Hitch’s article will 
give you an idea of what was doing: 

“Each scout was eligible to work for wood- 
craft or scout merit badges and other awards 
and it took no challange to set them industrious- 
ly at work for new honors. The school’s equip 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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The Lionel Automat- 
ic Warning Signal 
rings when yourtrain 
approaches a cross- 
ing. Complete with 
special section of 
track and all connec- 
tions. 





Here is a Lionel Elec- 
tric Lamp Post equip- 

with two arms 
and two electric 
lights. Four other 
kinds are shown 
our jog. 





Lionel “ Multivolt” 
Ti ‘Oormers oper- 
ate all trains and 
other electrical toys 
from any electric 
light socket, better 
at minimum cost. 
ee Nation- 
al rd of Fire Un- 
derwriters. 
















Gee Whiz! 
She Pulls 20 Cars 


over the track at full speed—a 
Lionel Electric Train just like 
a big transcontinental express. 


HAT a pack of fun—the greatest sport of 

all! Start off your ““Twin-Motor” Locomo- 
tive on your Lionel Electric Railroad. You'll be 
engineer, conductor, train dispatcher of your own 
railroad system. Your Lionel Limited crosses real 
electric-lighted switches, rings automatic crossing 
bells, and comes to a stop at stations or merely 
slows down when you turn the controller. You 
can back her up or send her ahead, fast or slow, 
whenever you wish. 


For twenty-two years Lionel Products have been 
“Standard of the World”. They are American 
made in a gréat factory exclusively devoted to 
miniature railroads and accessories. Lionel loco- 
motive and car bodies are of one-piece, all-steel 
construction, hand-enameled and baked like auto 
bodies, practically indestructible. 


With a Lionel “Multivolt” Transformer you can 
run your outfit from any light socket or from dry 
or storage batteries. 


The wonderful Lionel line is sold by department, 
toy, sporting goods, hardware and electric stores. 
Don’t put up with a cheap imitation. Dad and 
Mother will understand why you want Lionel— 
insist upon having Lionel and you’ll be sure of 


the happiest Christmas of your life. 
Send post card at once for the handsome 40-page 
Lionel Catalog. The complete line is shown in beau- 


tiful four-color illustrations—chock-full of outfits 
and every kind of up-to-date railroad accessories. 


THE LIONEL CORPORATION 
50 N. East 21st Street New York City 


One of the many Lionel outfits shown in our catalog. Be sure to 
see the big, sturdy “Twin-Motor” locomotives at your dealers. 


ELECTRIC TOY 
&Maltivolt Transformers 
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But it wasn’t all right, Jim told himself 
hysterically ; the weakest link had broken, 
| and the chain was consequently useless. 
The heavy hand of the trainer attempted 
to guide him across the field, but he shook 
it off angrily and walked unsupported, 
| his head held high, his eyes blazing de- 
fiantly. He hoped, even as his limp grew 
more pronounced, that the stands would 
not notice it. 

Suddenly, across the chalk-marked field, 
thundered the college cheer—with the name 
of Dutch Lenz appended. Somehow, the 
sound of that cheer brought to Jim Reilly 
the realization of his failure, of his 
inability to meet the acid test. Just as he 
had feared, he had been unable to stand the 
gaff, had fallen down in the supreme 
moment, had lost the final game for his 
team. And now, he told himself dazedly, 
his fellow students would let him know 
what they thought about it, would show 
him how they treated the dub who had 
not measured up to the standard of a 
winning varsity. 

In the wake of the trainer, he limped 
stolidly toward the bench, his eyes half 
closed, fearful of the curious glances of 
his teammates. And then, suddenly and 
unexpectedly, he heard the stands cheering 
again. It was the ‘long locomotive’, the 
most sacred of the Raritan cheers and the 
one which was given only to those Raritan 
men who had stood up to the mark, who 
had done the big thing. On the end, sharp 
and clear, the name of Jim Reilly—his 
own name—was repeated thrice in rapid 
succession. 

Amazed, unbelieving, Jim opened his 
eyes and stared toward the restless stands. 
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Subscribe Contest, 
age 16, Sacramento, Cal. 








DEAR EDITOR :— 

I guess you get lots of letters from boys 
who make out they subscribe to Boys’ 
Life when you know that they don’t. And 
I shall give you fair warning that you will 
not find my name on the list of subscrib- 
ers, but all the same I subscribe to it. Only 
(now you have a surprise coming) I take 
it in the name of a friend of mine. He is 
a cripple, and is too poor to buy reading 
matter, and he loves to read so much. : Now 
it so happens that I help my father in the 
summer, and for the first half of the school 
term, as he is traveling around and needs 
a helper, I feel that I am under obli- 
gations to help him, for he needs me. And 
to get to facts, I am never in one place long 
enough to have magazines forwarded, so I 
just have it sent in the name of my friend, 
who reads it and then saves it for me, so 
I feel that I have in a way done a good 
turn, for it really makes him very happy 
to have it brought to his door. And it 
would lie around my home waiting for 
me if I had it sent anywhere else, so it 
does good in the place of my friend. 

But why, you ask, do I not buy the 
magazine on the newstand? Well, that’s 
partly for the boy it comes to, and next, 
it sells so quick here that it might not be 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize 
of $5.00 for the best letter answering the fol- 
lowing questions: a. How you first heard of 
BOYS’ LIFE? b. What made you, your par- 
ents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did 
you earn the subscription price yourself, and 
if so, how? You need not have earned your 
own money, but if you did, tell how. d. How 
would you tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under 





eighteen years of age may compete. 


3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only. 


Winner—Nat S. Henry, Age 15, Malvern, Ark. 

A mistake was made in the announcement of the winner of the October Why-I- 
It should have read: 
Honorable mention—John Sanders, 
Harold M. Wirth, Mt. Carmel, IJl., Frank Mathers, Bridgeton, N. J.; 
Nashville, Mich., Ralph Nilte, Mendenhall, Mass.; Henri De Olden, Paterson, N. J.; 


Someone started to clap, and the ripple of 
applause grew in volume, struck into his 
straining ears as he reached the bench. 
They had cheered, and now they were 
clapping for —him. 

“Good work!” someone whispered husk- 
ily. “Some game! Some game!” 


He sank down upon the wooden seat 
and a substitute threw a scarlet blanket 
over his aching shoulders. 

Then, suddenly, Jim knew what his 
teammate meant to convey, what the 
cheering of the stands signified. It was a 
tribute to a player who had given his best 
to the team; who had gone down, to be 
sure, but who had gone down fighting. 

Something of what the President had 
said the evening before recurred to him 
with startling vividness: “—our team, our 
victory—and if the fates so decree it, our 
defeat.” 

For the moment, he did not stop to 
analyze the strange thing that tad hap- 
pened. Years were scheduled to pass 
before he was destined to grasp clearly 
the significance of the experience he had 
just undergone—that the great Factory of 
Manhood known as the College had welded 
together a chain of eleven links; and that, 
though one of those links had proved 
weaker than the others, it was not the 
fault of the link itself, but rather of the 
factory that had moulded it. All that Jim 
knew at the moment wa. that that intang- 
ible thing known as college spirit had 
risen above defeat to pay tribute to the 
man who had done his best, who had, in 
the face of an unsurmountable handicap, 
fought the gvod fight. 

For such is the way of college men. 


———— 














ibed Contest | 


Winner—Eagle Scout Bernard Gallagher, 
Worcester, Mass; 


Homer Gubbin, 





read an interesting article on nature, taken 
from an article in Boy’s Life, and after I 
read it, I looked at the numberless stories, 
and departments; why off hand I can name 
lots of them—the nature hints, Dan Beard’s 
section ; photographic dept.; camping hints, 
popular science tips; World Brotherhood 


of Boys (I am a member of that and have 
found friends that I wouldn’t lose for any 
thing.) Cave Scout Talks; Think and 
Grin; stamp department, and always some 
contests, and let me tell you right now 
that I enjoy each and every department. 
It’s almost as if I had ordered a certain 
kind and number of things and I had re- 
ceived that and some more besides that I 
find I’d like to have too. Believe me, a 
magazine that makes you feel like that 
has brains and a boy-at-heart author or a 
dozen, or two. They know what we want. 

Mr. McDonald’s camping hints have 
done me lots of good, for I very often 
have to go in little country places and oc- 
casionally have to camp by myself. And 
in going through the woods I’ve seen 
signs that are known to any “nature 
studier” who likes to see where wary ani- 
mals have been, and how to track them. 
I’ve gotten many fine pictures that I’m 
going to enter in the B. L. Photo Con- 


left when I wanted it. I knew of it first test soon. 
when a boy brought a copy to school and Nat S. Henry. 
Rules of the Contest 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 


words. 


5. The name, address and age of the 
author, and if a scout, his troop number, 
should ‘appear in the upper _ right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 


6. Manuscript must be marked “For the 
Why-I-Subscribed Contest,” and must reach 
us by the first of the second month preced- 
ing the date of the issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will 
act as judges of the letters submitted, and 
any letter, whether prize winning or not, is 
to be available for publication, 


November 











The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
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Trobriand kanakas. There were only six 
licenses taken out last year an’ they aver- 
aged close to ten thousand dollars apiece. 


Next best thing would be to establish 
a bunch of copra stations an’ jolly the 
natives erlong so they'd work for you. 
A man who understands ’em can do it 
where the next thousand couldn't. Have 
regular calling times durin’ the dryin 
season an’ then extract yore own ile ’stead 
of packin’ the copra. You make more 
out of it that way an’ you can tote more. 
The Manuwai aint big enough to make 
much money out of a load of jest copra. 

“If we got erlong all right we’d git an- 
other ship, mebbe a steamer, even, though 
sail’s cheaper an’ wind costs nothin’. I've 
allus had a notion coconuts ’ud grow big- 
ger an’ more of ’em if you tried a few 
experiments in plantin’. Most planters 
shove the seedlings in the sand with a 
chunk of seaweed an’ a bit of iron an 
let Nature do the rest. Stands to reason 
there must be ways of improvin’ on the 
old styles with the right kind of fertiliser 
an’ mebbe more distance apart to the trees. 

“But you have to wait several years for 
your palms to bear an’ once you've got ‘em 
goin’ you've got to have a regular supply 
of labor or go bust. Gittin’ a steady 
labor supply has made many a man bald 
afore his time. The nor’ an’ nor’east 
coast is beach crammed with cocepalms 
already grown an’ the nuts goin’ beggin’. 
With the change of governmint we've got 
a chance to git in at the start. Treat the 
natives right from the beginnin’, trade fair 
with ’em, don’t give ‘em ennything in trade 
that ‘ll do ‘em harm but what ’ll help ‘em, 
show ’em a white man’s word is his bond, 
give ’em a little the best of it an’ you'll 
soon build up a regular trade. 

“One good thing over here, you don't 

see the traders totin’ gin. British govern- 
mint wont stand for it an’ the natives 
don’t make any of their own. No kawa. 
Nothin’ worse than betel chewin’. You 
can never tell what minute a drunk 
kanaka ‘ll take it into his head to see 
what you've got inside yore’s—with an 
axe.” 
“They're a pretty tough crowd, in the 
interior, all over the island, aint they?” 
Jim asked. “Like the Karons. Cannibals 
and head-hunters ?” 

“T reckon so. They're a mixed race, 
to begin with. Papuans an’ Melanesians, 
with the original negritos. They spear 
a hundred different dialects. They've 
got totem clans. The wimmin do the work 
so the men can fight an’ protect the next 
tribe from stealin’ the wimmin an’ eatin’ 
the men. Nobody knows what they are 
like way up in the high mountains. Per- 
sonally I aint over an’ above anxious to 
find out. The Karon trip was sample 
to a line of goods I don’t want to trade in 
reg’lar.” 

“Same with me,” said Jim 

“Just the same,” said the skipper. “They 
are men an’ they aint all bad. Their 
standards aint our standards. You ask 
’em why they eat human flesh an’ they 
come back at you—‘why not?’ You can 
tell ’em they mustn’t but they don’t sabe 
your way of lookin’ at it. They ain’t got 
too many pigs. They eat snakes an’ walla- 
bies an’ monitor lizards an’ fish an’, to 
them, human meat is the best kind they can 
git. If they had sheep or cattle or plenty 
of goats mebbe they wouldn’t be so eager 
for the other. As for heads, look here. A 
man thinks it’s a brave thing to kill a 
lion, don’t he? He stuffs the lion’s skin 
or makes a rug of it with the head stuffed 
for a trophy. Or he makes a trophy of 
a rhinoceros’ head or an elephant’s foot. 

“A Papuan figgers he’s killed the most 
dangerous thing alive when he kills a 
man. So he makes a trophy of his skull. 
Sometimes he skins him an’ stretches the 
skin over clay or stuffs it, just to show 
what a big man he is. Same as they do 
with a chief’s body after he’s dead. More 
skulls he has, the braver man he is an’ 
the bigger, an’ the more the wimmin ’Il 
want him for their husband or their 
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daughter’s husband. Its natural enough, 
Jim, from their standpoint. An’ they’ve 
all got their good points, take ’em in bulk.” 


Jim remembering the Karons, felt in-- 
credulous, remembering Afua chief of 
Elevera, and his wife, he reconsidered. 


“T take it this way, Jim,” went on the 
skipper, mounted on his hobby and canter- 
ing easily in the seat. “All these natives 
size up a white man close. They all agree 
that a white man is smarter than they are. 
They say he has got a bigger mana than 
they have. What they mean by that is 
that the spirit that looks out for the white 
man is stronger than their. spirit. If 
they looked at God the same way we do, 
they’d say our God is bigger an’ stronger 
than their God. But most of their gods 
are devil-gods an’ they’re allus scared of 
‘em an’ try to fix things with ’em by givin’ 
up what they think most of—from a yam 
to a pig—sometimes a baby. 


“You and I aint missionaries. But it 
stands to reason that if they figger our 
ways are the best, sometime they'll change 
their ways for ours. May take a long 
time. The Governmint ‘Il help ’em. 
Labor first on the plantation with fair 
treatment an’ wages, then white man’s 
food, white man’s clothes, schools an’ 
churches. They'll never need the same 
clothes as we do, nor as many. Mebbe 
not the same food altogether. Don’t want 
to force ennything on ’em. But it stands 
to reason, Jim, that, if they try to copy 
us, as they will, an’ we’re careful the way 
we act an’ be squar’ an’ fair, they'll git 
that way after a while. 


“I’ve learned a few things while I’ve 
bin tradin’ an one of ’em is that it pays to 
treat a black man, or a brown, or a yeller, 
the same as you'd want him to treat you. 
They're like kids as to brains, like 
monkeys as to mischief. Every time you 
go inter a village there'll be some who 
want to kill the strangers an’ git what 
you've got becos they dont know enny 
other way of gittin’ it. There’ll be about 
the same number who'll want to treat you 
right. Little afraid of you, mebbe. An 
the most of ’em dont care one way or the 
other. But they'll swing either way 
mighty quick. An’ the best rule is the 
golden rule, take it from me, Jim. You 
can’t allus apply it but it’s worth tryin’, 
every time.” 


Jim listened, interested, as the Manuwat 
sped before the wind, as the sun curved 
down towards the west where Torres 
Strait opened wide between York Pen- 
insula, the northeastern arm of Austraiia, 
and the mainland of New Guinea, largest 
island in the world next to Australia 
itself. 


He wondered at Captain Burr’s talk of 
the Golden Rule. He knew the skipper 
for a wise and a just man, of long experi- 
ence in the islands and he knew that many 
other traders less successful probably 
referred to him as a one-eyed old pirate. 
To Jim he was always generous and fair 
in all transactions. Afua had exchanged 
blood and names with him. And Afua, 
savage though he was, fighting man, re- 
vengeful, cruel had remembered what the 
skipper had once done for him and tried 
to pay his debt. Afua could be trusted 
by his friends as well as feared by his 
oes, 


These black and bronze Melanesians 
and Papuans were men, like themselves, 
for all the story of tails, for all their crude 
habits. They were not of the lowest type, 
they had their standards and lived up to 
them, they had ways-of cooking their 
food, of making pots and even spoons, 
forks and knives, their weapons were well 
made, well used, they had music. And, 
not so very long ago, Jim knew his own 
ancestors - had been almost as barbaric, 
more so in some ways. They had stained 
their skins instead of tatooing them in in- 
tricate pattern, they had no knowledge 
of carving, they ate their food 





“Why don’t you go out and 
earn the money like | did?” 


ATURDAY for a real ¢ --’- sport. 


Rabbits in the fields;Game tracks in the soft mud around 
the water holes. Maybe a possum, too. And all that aoijsy 
chattering up there in those oaks. 


Boy —down in your heart what wouldn’t you give for a rifle like 


your chum’s? 


You don’t like to keep on asking the other fellow for more shots. 
He isn’t stingy—but it’s a fine rifle, a Remington .22, and he 
earned it himself. 

= 


* * 


You can earn money for yours, too. There are lots of ways if 


you’re willing. 


* And the chances are Dad will be more than glad to help when 
it comes to a real rifle. He knows the Remington rifles— 
the favorite arms of the best sportsmen and finest shots in 


the world, 


Start right now working for your New Model 24 Reming- 
ton .22 Autoloading Rifle or the Model 12 Remington .22 
Slide Action Repeating Rifle. 

They are real sportsmen’s rifles—light weight, beautifully 
balanced and safe. 

Solid Breech — completely enclosed; Hammerless — no 
chance to catch hammer in clothes, fences or twigs; Take- 
down—no tools needed; Safety Devices—impossible to pull 
the trigger or fire the rifle when the safety is on. 


Send for Model 24 and Model 12 Folders 





Remington, 


Made in America and sold 
throughout the world 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
New York City 


Established 1816 


ie 


Be sure to shoot Remington Car- 
tridges. They work perfectly in 
Remington Rifles and you can get 
them anywhere. The .22 Reming- 
ton Short Smokeless Greased Car- 
tridges are best for Model 24 and 
the New Remington Palmas for 
the Model 12. 
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‘e ‘The Old Scout says: 
7 Boy Who Plays the Game 
is the Boy Who Wins’’ 


I've allus noticed,” said the old scout one night while the boys gathered 
round him to listen, “that the boy who plays the game ‘cordin’ to the rules is 
purty generally speakin’ the boy who wins. 


“Take that time when I was campin’ out in Colorado, and I suddenly dis- 
covered a big bob-cat jest gettin’ ready to jump on me outen a tree, and muss 
me all up. You probably think that the rules of the game didn't count very 
much then. But jest the same, they did. 


“It was nothin’ but practice and drill that made me up with the old rifle, and 
bore a hole through Mister Bob-Cat afore he had time to move outen his 
tracks. I didn’ have to stop and think—I jest did it. 


“You boys have got a lot to learn before you can start shooting bob-cats or 
any other kind of varmint. And you don’t know how lucky you are to have 
the Daisy Air Rifle to start off with. 


“T’ve known a right smart lot of men that are crack shots today startéd with a Daisy. 
A lot of ’em showed in France what they learned with that good old Daisy Air Rifle. Make 
up your mind you're going to le the best marksman in your town. You can be, too, if you 
go atit right. Always shot to nit the mark, and make every shot count. 


“Yes, you boys can be mighty thankful you’ve go the Daisy to start with. It’s the best way 


I know of for a boy to learn to be a crack shot.’ 


The Daisy Pump Gun, 50-shot repeater, 
same pump action as found in the highest 
type of modern hunting riffe $5.00 


The Military Daisy, 50-shot repeater, looks 
surprisingly like the guns our boys carried 
“over there.” with a strap and removable 
PND ta innkneds0ndsacueneaneees $5.00 


Other Models, $1.00 to $4.00 


Your dealer will show you the Daisy line, or any 
model sent direct from factory on receipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 









Pacific Coast Branch; 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Managers. 
717 Market St., 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Southern Representatives: 
Louis Williams & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 





as far advanced, doubtless they were as 
cruel, as primitive. They sacrificed human 
flesh even if they did not eat it. 
There was little difference, except in the 
color of skin and eyes, between the ancient 
Goths, Britons and the Papuans, perhaps 
that difference was not altogether in favor 
of the Britons. Druid or Wizard, what 
was the great difference? 

If the Britons had come leaping up the 
scale in little more than a thousand years 
until the Anglo Saxon race was in the 
forefront of civilisation, why should not 
these so called savages be ranked as men, 
treated as human, helped up the ladder of 
manhood. 

He looked at the mountains with their 
crests golden in the westering sun, rising 
higher now as they neared the land, and 
something of their mystery, rough cradles 
of a rough race as they were, something 
of the great puzzle of creation, seemed to 
reach out from their heart and inclose him. 
He could not fathom it, he could not under- 
stand it, boy of sixteen that he was, but, 
through it all, he seemed to see the bright 
lettering of the Golden Rule as if it made 
up the words of a key to the enigma. 

It couldn’t always be applied, the Skipper 
had said. Jim knew that from experience. 
In that unknown interior were tribes whose 
first instinct was to mistrust the stranger, 
whose prime emotion was to slay or tor- 
ture, whose reason was steeped in super- 
stition, to whom life was of little value, 
save their own. 

The western slopes of the mighty ridges 
were bright, on the eastern side lay shadow, 
deep and obscure. 

It was beautiful, it was majestic, invest- 
ed with a strange awe that made him 
shudder and turn his mind to lighter mat- 
ters. He had been thinking “big medicine.” 


The wind was beginning to become a 
little uncertain with the approach of sunset. 
The mammoth contours of the land deflect- 
ed it, broke it into gusts. The skipper 
ordered the sheets hauled, both booms set 
on the same tack. Suddenly he shaded his 
eyes with his hand against the sundazzle, 
then took his binoculars from the hook at 
the head of the companionway, focusing on 
a native lakatoi, an outrigged craft with 
big sails, shaped like arrowheads with in- 
curving barbs, that had suddenly shot out 
from the harbor and, eating to windward, 
was fast approaching them. 

“That’s Afua’s lakatoi,” said Captain 
3urr authoritatively. “No mistaking it. 
He’s coming to meet us. Been on the 
lookout ever since there was a chance of 
our showing up, I'll be bound.” 

His face brightened. So did Jim’s. The 
meeting with Afua was a pleasure only 
second to the reunion with Naka. “You 
don’t suppose she’s aboard, do you?” 
Jim asked the skipper. 

“Don’t believe they'd allow it at the 
Mission. Afua’s a Christian and we know 
what he is but it wouldn’t be the right 
thing, exactly. We'll soon know. Luff a 
bit, Jim, so he won't have to tack. Those 
big lateens of his are wonders when they’re 
set but they don’t handle so easy.” 

The big canoe came on fast with the 
water white at its sharp and narrow bows. 
A figure stood on the deck house, alone, 
with arms folded, no wave of greeting. 
It was Afua, his gaze bent upon them 
gravely, as the steering paddles brought 
the lakatoi dead into the wind and the sails 
came down while the schooner, running 
past, came smartly about and with way 
slackening, the two craft came alongside. 

The skipper’s forehead creased. 

“Something’s wrong with Afua,” he said 
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as the chief came overside. He spoke to 
him by; his own name that he had conferred 
upon him, in the Eleveran dialect that both 
he and Jim understood. 

“Greeting, Buri! My heart is glad to 
meet you!” 


“Greeting, O, Afua, Brother ot my 
Blood! My eyes shine at the sight of 
you and of the young chief but my heart 
is sad with the news that make it heavy.” 

“What news, Afua?” After the first 
ceremonial greeting the exchanged names 
reverted. “Bad news keeps ill between 
friends.” 

“The news is of Naka, my friend.” 

“Of Naka. She is ill? Not dead?” 

Afua turned his palm in negation. 

“She is missing.” he said. “It is three 
days since they have not seen her at the 
Mission. I have been trying to find trace 
of her before you came. She has been 
carried off.” 

“By the Karons?” 

“No. They would not dare, having once 
faced you. I do not know for sure but 
this seems certain. She has been taken to 
the high mountains, beyond Mafulu, be- 
yond the reach of the Missions, up into 
the Ambo country, into the land of many 
villages where the Aibala River runs 
through the Valley of the Clinging Death. 
My eyes and the eyes of my young men 
have ached for the sight of your ship, 
Buri. Now that you are here we will 
seek her.” 

Jim looked at the skipper. Vague rumors 
returned to him. The captain’s face had 
lost its ruddiness, his look was anxious. 

“The Ambo Country? Beyond Mount 
Pizoko!” 

“Beyond Mount Arimu, Buri.” 

“The land of Many Villages! No 
white man has gone there and returned. 
They have killed her.” 

The skipper’s face was 
Afua’s was fixed and stern. 

“T think not, Buri. She is puri-puri” 
(a magical one). I do not think they will 
have killed her. They would be afraid of 
her mama. And we will go and bring her 
back as we three did from the Karons, 
Buri.” 

The skipper’s jaw set, resolution stiffened 
him, made his one eye flash. He placed 
his forearm next to that of Afua, the 
hand of each gripping the other above the 
elbow. 

“Afua, you are a great chief and a war- 
rior. We'll bring her back. Eh, Jim?” 

“Of course we will,” Jim answered. He 
glanced again at the mountain where the 
shadows were beginning now to flood both 
sides of the ridges, with a ruddy glow les- 
sening slowly on their crests. Again the 
feeling of awe and mystery seemed to 
stretch out and surround him, making the 
warm tropic night chilly, bringing a sense 
of danger and of dread. 

He clamped his jaws until the muscles 
bunched and cleared his voice that was a 
little husky as he said again. 

“Of course we will, skipper. 
Afua and I.” 

Afua glanced at him and gave him the 
chiefly salute. 

“We be three men,” he said, and Jim 
straightened to the appellation. “We three 
have done great deeds. Now we shall do 
greater.” 

He took a spear from one of his men 
who had come aboard with him and shook 
it at the far off peaks. On one of them the 
night suddenly brightened until the glare 
of it on the Alpine ice was dazzling. 

“It is a sign,” he said. 


(To be continued in December Boys’ Life) 
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things and most of all, at this age, I 
wanted to experiment with explosives! 
My mother would hardly let me out of 
her sight for more than twenty minutes at 
a time. If she did, she felt that the house 
was going to be blown up. She always 
expected me to come back with the stump 
>f an arm dangling out of my sleeve. And 
he worst of it was that I didn’t care 
where nor on whom I performed my ex- 
oeriments. We had a butler and one day 
[ crept up to where he was in bed and put 
some nitrogen iodide beneath the bed. 
And then it went off. I suppose no butler 
in the world ever got up quite so quickly 
is he did. The family came running, there 
were cries and shouts till no doubt the 
wutler thought that the day of doom had 
struck. At another time I started to heat 
sther over an open flame. That almost 
jut an end to things, for the flame went 
shooting thirty feet into the air.” 

I began to wonder what it was that 
made him an inventor, what it was 
that marked him from others; why he 
could perfect so many inventions, when 
others could not invent even one. 

“What does it take to be an inventor?” 
I asked. 

“It isn’t what is commonly supposed— 
some sort of miraculous genius. Instead 
of this splendid halo, invention is ninety 
per cent. observation and ten per cent. 
ingenuity. When a boy is brought to me 
by his proud parents, who tell me he has 
a wonderful genius for inventing, I do 
not take it very seriously. I ask, “Can 
he see things? Is he a good observer?” 

“Most people see a thing, but it makes 
no impression on them. An inventor sees 
the same thing and something in his head 
begins to move. That is the difference. 
Inventing is looking around, seeing some- 
thing that is being done in awkward or 
unhandy way and then sitting down and 
figuring out how it can be done better. 
Here is an instance. I had noticed that 
people with automobiles forgot to oil them. 
They would not think of it at the proper 
time. One or two methodical persons of 
my acquaintance had note books and care- 
fully wrote down the dates, but these ex- 
ceptional and painstaking individuals were 
far in the minority, so it occurred to me 
that there should be some sort of attach- 
ment which would tell when a car needed 
lubricating. There was a need and I set 
out to find the best way to fill it. I finally 
worked out a ‘lubrimotor,’ with a dial 
which tells when the axles, the differen- 
tials and other parts of the machine are 
running low on oil. A sign appears which 
reads ‘Oil axles,’ and then if the driver 
doesn’t heed the warning a red flag shows, 
then a sign which says ‘Danger.’ The 
same process applies to the other parts of 
a car. 

The invention will soon be on the mar- 
ket. It did not take a great deal of ability 
to work out the mechanical part, but first 
I had to think—to observe. Many people 
had noticed how automobiles constantly 
run dry and give trouble, but it had not oc- 
curred to the people to work up some me- 
chanism which would prevent this. That is 
what I mean when I say that the biggest 
thing in inventing is observation. 

“The invention of my wireless torpedo 
was applying this principle on a little larger 
scale. I had observed that torpedoes when 
fired at moving objects scored few hits. 
I began to work out some method of im- 
proving this weapon. The radio-dynamic 
control mechanism resulted. I found that 
there were three ways by which a torpedo 
could be directed without the necessity of 
persons being near it: one was by radio. 
another by sounds made under the water, 
and a third by light. After some experi- 
mentation, I decided that the most practi- 
cal way was by radio. I then bent all my 
energies to it- I erected a high tower and 
in the waters of Gloucester harbor per- 
formed my experiments. Further, I found 
that ships could be manoeuvred, started, 
stopped, turned and directed without any 
one being aboard them. Even a great 
battleship could be thus directed, and all 
by radio. I was now in the full swing of 
my invention. I hardly stopped to eat; 
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weather made no difference; there was 
something to be done and I kept at it un- 
til I had worked out a method of doing 
it. I was greatly helped by my assistants 
in my laboratory, all highly skilled men, 
entrusted with the problem of perfecting 
the device. At the end of our experi- 
ments we were able to direct a ship from 
my laboratory, and then soon we were 
able to control a ship going at thirty miles 
an hour from an airplane ten thousand 
feet in the air. When we were working 
from land we could sit in our laboratory 
and with a pair of field glasses, direct 
our ship in and out among the other ships 
in the harbor. We were able to direct a 
ship up to a distance of seven miles by 
sight—this was as far as we could see.” 


N Rk. Hammond surprised me by his 
next statement. 

“If a person knows too much, he is not 
a good inventor. The reason is that he 
becomes a specialist and does not see the 
problem in its wide application. There is 
no person quite so quick to tell you that 
a thing can not be done as a specialist. 
The problem looms too large for him to 
see over. Many of the great inventions 
have been made by men who knew little 
about inventing—the best thing is to get 
an idea and then set about it, tooth and 
toe-nail, to work it out. Alexander 
Graham Bell is an example of a man who 
went ahead when other men, at the time, 
with far more knowledge, said it could 
not, be done. Dr. Bell was a great friend 
of mine; I visited him many times in Nova 
Scotia, and he was one of the most splen- 
did, simple, kind-hearted men I have ever 
known. He conceived the idea that people 
could hear over a wire and set about 
working it out. He conducted his early 
experiments at Salem where he had a 
wire strung from the house to the barn. 
When it became known that he was trying 
to talk over a wire, people shook their 
heads sadly—he was ‘cracked.’ He became 
the town joke, but he went blithely ahead. 
He had an idea—and that was more than 
the scoffers had. At last he was able to talk 
over the wire and, as a result, we have 
the telephone of today. And then he 
began to study electricity. He made his 
great invention without knowing anything 
about electricity. A hundred electrical 
experts had said that it couldn’t be done. 
The experts simply knew too much. 

“Dr. Bell’s greatest genius was that he 
was a wonderful observer. He saw every- 
thing, remembered everything, and then 
tried to find better ways of attaining 
results. He was a real inventor. As a 
matter of fact, he was a school teacher and 
the last person in the world one would 
ever put down as being one who would 
produce a great electrical invention, but 
he saw a need and went ahead in his own 
way to accomplish it. It is a thing that 
anybody can do. 

“The things which turn the average 
person back are the stumps he runs up 
against. I have watched young inventors. 
They get what they consider is a good 
idea and in a great and exuberant enthu- 
siasm begin to pound and hammer. Their 
workshop sounds like a boiler factory; 
there is great commotion and excitement— 
and pretty soon things begin to peter out. 
The young inventor has become dis- 
cOuraged—he has run up against his 
stumps. I have been an inventor all my 
life, and yet with all the experience I 
have, I consider I am doing well if I get 
one good invention out of a hundred ideas. 
Don’t get discouraged; keep up steam, 
keep observing. A good musician will 
practice scales six hours a day, not attempt- 
ing music—merely running his hands up 
and down the keys. After he has done this 
a number of years he can begin to play. 
Many inventors, however, work on a thing 
a few days or weeks and then get dis- 
couraged and throw it aside. 

“Inventing is a life work. It is not just 
getting an idea, boiling over with enthu- 
siasm working at it a short time—and then 
cooling off. It is preparation, getting ready 
and then keeping at it year after year. I 

(Continued on page 47) 
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YOU CAN BUILD THIS 
SPLENDID HYDRAULIC 
CRANE WITH MECCANO 








MECCANO 


ENGINEERING FOR BOYS 


A perfect crane one day, a splendid transporter bridge the next, then a won- 


derful to 


wer with a running elevator, and so you go on every day for a year 


without once repeating a model. 

REAL ENGINEERING. The reason you can build such wonderful 
models with Meccano is that every part is a real engineering piece—pulleys, 
gears, girders, rods, couplings and cranks, all perfectly designed and accurately 


made. 


ANYWHERE BETWEEN 5 AND 70 is the correct age to start Meccano. 
The youngest boy can begin to build the moment he gets his outfit home. A 


screw dr 


iver and spanner are the only tools necessary. Every outfit complete 


—nothjng further to buy. 
FULL INSTRUCTIONS. A big illustrated Book of Instructions goes 


with each outfit, making everything perfectly clear. 


No study needed. 


GRAND $1250 PRIZE CONTEST. Golden opportunities for inventive 


boys. 


Hundreds of cash and other prizes. 


Write us for full particulars or 


ask your dealer for an entry blank. 


No.0 builds 70 models....... $1.50 
No. 1 builds 105 models...... 3.00 


No. IX 





MECCANO PRICE LIST 

No. 2 builds 151 models..... $6.00 
No. 3 builds 196 models..... 9.00 
(with electric motor) 5.00 and up to $40.00 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price if not at your dealer's 


SEND FOR THESE FREE BOOKS 
Meccano Products: Telling boys ail about the joys of Meccano 
model building and how to begin. Dick’s Visit to Meccanoland: 
A fascinating story of a boy’s visit to the.Meccano headquarters, 
and his experiences there. How to Make a Meccano Radio 
Receiving Set, capable of receiving concerts. sporting news, 
weathér reports, etc. 

HOW TO GET THEM FREE. Just show this page to three 
chums and send us their names and addresses with your own. 
Put No. 23 after your own name for reference. 


MECCANO COMPANY, Inc. 
Division B, ELIZABETH, N. J. 
In Canada: 
MECCANO, Ltd., 11 Colborne St., 
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Chief Chemist Nolan, 
of the West Side Chem- 
craft Chemist Club dem- 
onstrating a hard problem 
in chemistry lo the mem- 
bers of the Club. You 
can be the Chief Chemist 
of your own Club! 


You can run a regular 
magic show with CHEM- 
CRAFT - MAGIC, just 
like this boy, and do tricks 
as gaod as ‘any magician. 
The outfit contains every- 
thing needed. 


Be an Amateur Chemist! 


There’s Real Fun and Deep Mystery in 
Chemistry for Every Boy with CHEMCRAFT 


LET CHEMCRAFT introduce you to the wonders and mysteries of chemistry. 

i »eriments just like a real chemist. ; 
e dyes, inks, soap and other useful things. You 
can join the Chemcraft Chemist Club, too, and be the Chief Chemist of your own local chapter. 
You'll get the Club Magazine and can exchange experiments and ideas with other club mem 


this year and perform marvelous chemical e 
the things you eat, wear and use every day; m 


There's no fun like chemistry with a CHEMCRAFT outfit. 


There are five dandy outfits: No. 0, 75c; 
No. 1, $1.50; No. 2, $2.50; No. 3, $5.00; 
No. *4, $10.00. Each one contains a large 
assortment of chemicals, laboratory apparatus 
and a Manual of Instruction. There are no 
explosive or harmful chemicals in any outfit. 
CHEMCRAFT is scientifically correct and 

vides the easiest way to gain a practical 
Ceowledse of chemistry. Ask for CHEM- 
CRAFT at any store where toys are sold; 
but be sure it's CHEMCRAFT. Then you 
will have the most complete chemical outfit, 
and the one that gives the most for themoney. 


HEMCRAFT-MAGIC is another dandy 

outfit you'll like. With it you can give 
shows that will equal the performance of any 
professional. This outfit contains all magic 
chemicals and apparatus you need, including 
a Magic Wand that does startling things for 
the boy who knows the secret. Iso full in- 
structions on how to arrange and run the 
show. This is a new and entirely different 
outfit. Costs only $3.00. Look for it in the 
toy store, or we will fill your order direct. 
(West of Denver, Colo., and in Canada, these 
prices are 10% more.) 


Club Magazine Free to Boys Who Write at Once 
A postal Christmas issue of the Chemcraft Chemist Club Magazine, full of stories. experiments 
and | 


. ive news for boys. 
CHEMCRAFT and 


Ask for your copy right away so you can find 
CHEMCRAFT-MAGIC in time for Christmas. Write at once—it’s Free! 


out more about 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Porter Products Put Science at Your Service 
111 Washington St., Hagerstown, Md. 


Get an outfit 
You can test 
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The Great Bell of Atri 


‘THE village of Atri had a great bell that was rung only in time of 
need. For years it had been unused, for Atri was prosperous and 


content. 


Its rope, covered with green vines, trailed to the ground. One 


day a starving horse, turned out to shift for himself, seized the fresh, 
green tendrils in his teeth. The bell above him began to ring, attention 
was called to the predicament of the poor beast, and he became a well-fed 


ward of the town. 


Advertising is a bell that is continually ringing to call your attention to 
something you need and ought to have. 


Manufacturers, who are making something they think you will want are 
using its clarion notes to attract you to their wares. 


Do you read the advertising? Many people do. They are the wise shop- 
pers—the economical buyers—the ones who are strictly up-to-date on the 
opportunities for saving money or spending it to greatest advantage. 


Read the advertisements. 


They will tell you of many things you need. 


Read them to save steps—to save money. Read them because they place 
before your eyes a moving panorama of business progress. Read them 


to keep yourself informed. 


Read the advertisements regularly. 
It pays. 
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The Black Wolf Pack 
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man be my father? For some reason he 
certainly did attract me and excite my 
sympathy, yet I stood in awe of him. 
The strangeness of my surroundings too, 
settled upon me. I turned toward Pete 
and I had a premonition of evil. I could 
see that he too was affected the same way. 
The valley was an earthly paradise, the 
Wild Hunter a kindly gentleman, what 
then was it that gave me an uncomfortable 
and uneasy feeling? I was eager to be 
alone with Pete for I knew that he would 
have some interesting observations to 
make. 

“T am disappointed, gentlemen, you say 
nothing. Isn’t my ranch interesting to 
you?” demanded the Wild Hunter, with a 
smile. In a low smooth voice he gave some 
orders to an Indian who was shambling 
toward the stables. The Indian instantly 
snapped into action and hurried away as if 
one of the black wolf dogs were snapping 
at his heels. 


hurried and very unpleasant thought 

flashed through my mind; what was 
the source of the power he held over 
these Indians; they were not slaves in this 
mountain surrounded prison; this grim, 
forceful but kindly wildman did not hold 
them through fear. He always smiled 
when he greeted them, but he never smiled 
at his wolves when giving them orders or 
even looking at them, the expression of his 
face was stern almost fierce. But the man 
had asked a question. He was expecting 
an answer. 

“Tt is a wonderful place,” I managed 
to stammer, “who could conceive of 
such a remarkable ranch buried here in 
the heart of the wilderness.” 

“It’s a ring-tailed snorter, ham string 
me if it hain’t,” said Big Pete in an at- 
tempt to be enthusiastic. 

The old man’s face glowed with pleasure. 

“You are the first white men ever to 
see it. I think I have achieved something 
here in the wilds, thanks a great deal to 
Pluto and his strain.” 

“Eh, what?” exclaimed 
alarm. 

“To—to—whom?” I gasped, for to 
have the man actually confess an alliance 
with Satan rather startled me also. 

The Wild Hunter chuckled in an amused 
manner. 

“Thanks to Pluto, I said. But Pluto 
is that black wolf-dog over there, never- 
theless, I think that the name ‘Pluto’ fits 
his character to a nicety.” 

He pointed to the massive deep-chested, 
long-haired, long-limbed, vicious looking 
leader of his black wolf pack where it was 
chained to a post. The great animal glared 
at his master when his name was men- 
tioned. He crouched twenty feet away 
with his slanting green eyes fixed con- 
stantly on his master’s face and in them 
flared constantly a fierce, wicked fire. 

“Yes, you son of Satan, you and your 
hybrid whelps have helped me do all this 
in spite of the fact that you hate me, and 
would love to tear me limb from limb. 
You splendid, ugly brute, you are insens- 
ible to kindness !” 

I noticed that whenever he looked the 
wolf in the face his own countenance be- 
came grim and his eyes exceedingly fierce 
and not unlike the wolf itself in expression. 

“He hates me,” he continued, turning to 
us, “because of his ancestors. In him is 
the blood of a Great Dane noted for its 
strength, size and ferocity, a fierce brute 
which I brought over the mountains with 
me many years ago. Pluto’s mother was a 
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pure black wolf of a mean disposition, and 
his father the half-breed son of a Great 
Dane and a she-wolf. He is the fiercest 
and most blood-thirsty beast in the whole 
pack, he hates me with the intense hatred 
of his wolfish nature, he hates me because 
he knows that I am the master of the pack, 
the real leader, and he is jealous. Since 
his puppy days he has watched for a chance 
to kill me, and twice he nearly succeeded— 
the time will no doubt come when it will 
be his life or mine. Yet because of his 
wonderful strength, endurance and sagac- 
ity, I could almost love him. 

“His breed does not want to recognize 
any master, but J am his master!” cried 
the Wild Hunter as his eyes flashed and 
he struck iimself on his chest, “and he 
knows it. The only way, however, that I 
keep my power over him and his pack is 
by forcing myself to think every time I 
speak to them, now I am going to ill you, 
and, brutes though they art, they can 
read my mind and fear me. Besides which 
self-interest helps a little towards loyalty. 
With me for a leader there-is always a 
kill at the end of the hunt, and they know 
that they come in for a share of the food.” 

“Sometimes I fear the wolves will break 
loose and attack my Indians, which I 
would very much regret, for the Redmen 
are faithful fellows and we form a happy 
community. The Indians look upon me 
as Big Medicine because I can control 
these medicine wolves.” 

Big Pete looked at the man with open 
admiration, a man who by the sheer power 
of his will could control a band of wolves 
anyone of which was powerful enough to 
kill an ox, certainly was a man to please 
the wild nature of Big Pete. “But,” said 
Pete, “you say Pluto has helped you. 
How ?” he asked. 

“How,” exclaimed the Wolf Hunter, 
“why, gentlemen, by governing the pack as 
savage as himself. The pack is the secret 
of my whole success, my power over them 
first won the allegiance of the Indians, 
won their admiration and their respect. 
They know that I could turn those wolves 
upon them at any moment, but they also 
know that I would not think of doing 
such an act and they are human and love 
me, the wolves are brutes and not sus- 
ceptible to kindness. The wolves hate 
me, but they supplied us all with food, 
they secured for us our winter meat while 
the men worked to build houses and clear 
the land, and thus made it possible for us 
to start this settlement. They even acted 
as pack animals for us, each of them carry- 
ing as much as seventy pounds in weight 
on his back. But on your guard 
gentlemen, be on your guard! Remember 
that you are strangers to the wolves and 
they will not hesitate, if the opportunity 
offers, to rend you and even devour you.” 

A moment later his expression changed. 

“Enough of this,” he exclaimed in 
pleasanter tones, “come, dinner is served,” 
and turning, he led the way through the 
broad doorway of the log ranch house 
into an almost sumptuously furnished 
dining room where two silent, soft-footed 
Indians began immediately to serve a 
truly remarkable meal. 

“He may be lo-coed,” whispered Pete 
to me as we took our places at the table, 
“but I'll tell folks, he is a master looney 
all right. He knows how to make Injuns 
love him and varmints fear him, he kin 
pack all his duffle in my bag; he need not 
cough up any money when he’s with me. 
Reckon we be all right here, but waugh !— 
we’ve gotter watch tha’ black wolf pack.” 
To be concluded in December Boys’ Lire. 
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The Animal 


had broken through the Sweetwater line 
and never failed to catch the ball for a 
good gain. 

The Animal alone of the Sweetwater 
team seemed to keep his head. He raged 
up and down behind his line, his shock of 
red hair blazing in the sunlight, and the 
blood from a nasty cut over his left eye 
smearing his face. He was tireless, pound- 
ing his men on their backs, shouting en- 
couragement to them, and when a Brown 
runner seemed to have a clear field to the 
Sweetwater goal line it was the Animal 
who invariably crashed him to earth with 
a wicked diving tackle that drew cheers 
even from the Brown stands. 


ACK! Back! Back! Sweetwater was 
driven by the magnificent attack, until 
only three yards of turf lay between Brown 
anda touchdown. Then, as the two lines bent 
low for the charge, the Animal, timing 
the snapping of the ball perfectly, hurled 
himself like an arrow over both lines and 
crashed down on the Brown quarterback. 
When the scrimmage was untangled, he 
was found at the bottom of the pile with 
the ball clasped in his arms, one foot in- 
side the last chalk mark. An instant later, 
standing behind his goal line, he sent a 
beautiful punt soaring forty-five yards 
down the field and a great sigh of relief 
arose from the Sweetwater stands. Again 
Brown started her attack, but this time 
she changed her tactics and sent her splen- 
did plunging backs into the lighter red 
and gray forwards for steady gains that 
slowly but surely ate up the distance to 
the Sweetwater goal line. 

Down to Sweetwater’s fifteen-yard line 
she crashed, and then one of her speedy 
halfbacks swept around the end. Five big 
Brown players flung themselves at the Ani- 
mal and buried him beneath a pile of green 
jerseys, while their teammate raced across 
the line for a touchdown. Two minutes 
later the Brown quarterback sent the ball 
spinning between the goal posts and the 
scoreboard read: Brown, 7; Sweetwater, 0. 

Only a few minutes of the first half 
remained, but Brown again started her 
rushing attack, and steadily ploughed her 
way down the field until she reached the 
Sweetwater ten-yard line, where the whistle 
blew, depriving her of another touchdown. 

“Look,” said the Clown, nudging Anti- 
dote, as the Sweetwater team, swathed in 
their gray blankets, trotted off the field. 

“Yeh,” replied Antidote, “what is it?” 

“Old Peter Prindle sitting over there in 
the front row with Mr. Black. When the 
Animal passed he shook his fist and hol- 
lered something at him. Probably called 
him a young ruffan, and if ever a boy 
played his head off for Sweetwater the 
Animal has done so today. Prindle makes 
me sick. He has no more Sweetwater 
spirit than a clam. He ought—” 

“Sure,” interrupted Antidote, “but we'd 
better take a look at the doctor’s car and 
see if anything has happened. I’d forgot- 
ten all about it.” 

Quickly they wormed their way to the 
top of the grandstand, and saw, to their 
disgust, that the new Humble was stand- 
ing just where Antidote had left it. 

Sweetwater received the kickoff at the 
beginning of the second half, and, with 
more team play than she had previously 
shown, made two first downs. But as when 
on the defensive it was the Animal who 
was doing the brunt of the work. Time 
after time, with almost superhuman frenzy, 
he plunged headlong into the heavy Brown 
line, gaining only a few yards at a time, 
but nevertheless gaining, and when Brown 
drew in her secondary defense to stiffen 
her line, he took the ball on a sweeping 
end run that added a few precious yards. 
Alone, without proper interference, he 
squirmed and fought his way forward, get- 
ting his first downs by inches. 

On her twenty-five yard line Brown 
braced and stopped three of his mad 
rushes. On the next play he dropped back 
as though to try for a drop-kick, but, 
catching the pass cleanly from the center, 
he sped around Brown’s left end, and, dodg- 
ing the Brown secondary defense, raced 
for the goal line. At the five-yard mark 
two Brown players overtook him and flung 
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toward the helpless Animal. 








themselves on him, but he plunged for- 
ward, and, carrying them on his back, fell 
across the line for a glorious touchdown. 

The Brown players jumped to their feet, 
but the Animal lay where he had fallen, 4 
and the frenzied Sweetwater cheering 
stopped while Mike the trainer bent over 
him and swabbed his face with a huge 
sponge. For several long minutes it seemed 
as though every eye in the vast crowd was 
riveted on that figure that lay so still, and 
then, when slowly he struggled to his feet, 
he was greeted with a wild outburst of 
cheering, in which the Brown stand heart- 
ily joined. Walking unsteadily out on the 
field he limped back and forth for a few 
yards, and then, stepping up to where big 
King, the left tackle, held the ball, he 
kicked the goal. 

Brown chose to receive the kickoff, and, 
maddened by the possibility of being held 
to a tie score by a markedly inferior team, 
through the terrific playing of one man, 
started another assault on the badly bat- 
tered Sweetwater line that netted huge 
gains at every rush. 

The Animal, limping badly, with one eye 
blackened and almost closed, still led his 
team with magnificent courage, but he led 
a lost cause, for the heavy Brown backs, 
aided by faultless interference, crashed 
through the line for steady gains, and 
swung around the Sweetwater ends for ten 
and twenty yards at a rush. 

The Animal tackled furiously whenever 
he had the chance, but Brown, fearing his 
magnificent defensive play, never for a 
minute left him unguarded, and three 
husky linemen crashed into him at every 
opportunity. He grew weaker and reeled 
about unsteadily, but refused to leave the 
game when King, the captain, begged him 
to, and it was not until Brown finally 
crashed her way across the Sweetwater 
goal line and the Animal was found al- 
most unconscious at the bottom of the pile, 
with his arms locked about the legs of 
the Brown fullback, that the trainer, with 
the aid of two substitutes, carried him off 
the field, amid a tremendous ovation from 
the entire crowd. 

As the Animal was borne out the en- 
trance near which old Peter was sitting, 
the Clown saw the automobile manufac- 
turer nudge Mr. Black and then point down 


“Look at the old goat,” the Clown 
snapped to Antidote, “pointing out the Ani- 
mal as a terrible example of what happens 
in a football game, when the old boy ought 
to be proud he’s an alumnus of the same 
school.” 


HE Brown quarterback missed the 
goal and a few minutes later the 
game ended without further scoring. 

The instant the last whistle blew Anti- 
dote sprang from his seat, and, scramb- 
ling through the crowd, left the field 
in order not to keep the doctor’s family 
waiting, but as he hurried along he saw 
old Peter Prindle elbowing his way ruth- 
lessly out ahead of him. 

The Clown waited for a few minutes, 
watching the Brown rooters sweep up and 
down the field in their famous snake dance, 
and then left with Skeeter Robinson and 
Slats Whitney. 

As they turned the corner into Main 
Street an automobile horn honked viciously 
behind them and a voice roared: 

“Out of my way, you young idiots! Get 
on the sidewalk where you belong.” 

Turning, the boys saw Peter Prindle 
driving a new Humble right behind them. 
The Clown opened his mouth, but before 
he could tell old Peter what he thought 
of him a metallic voice, which seemed to 
come from beneath the car, shrieked: 

“Police! Police! Police! This car is be- 
ing stolen!” 

The next instant the state detective shot 
through the crowd and jumped on the run- 
ning board, leveling a pistol at old Peter’s 
head. 

“No monkey business now,” snarled the 
detective. “I’ve got the drop on you. If 
you take a hand off that wheel I’ll fill you 
with lead.” 

The crowd poured into the street from 
both sidewalks and jammed about the car 
in.a.jeering, hooting mass. 
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beautiful. 





thousands of other boys and girls. 
tice because you learn so rapidly. 
of all wind instruments to play and one of the most 
You can learn the scale in an hour’s practice 
and in a few weeks be playing popular airs. 


Join a Band or Orchestra 











*? Reid Plays 


He Plays a 





True-Tone Saxophone 


You, too, will soon learn to play a Saxophone like 


It’s fun to prac- 
It’s the easiest 





If you like you can join a band or 
orchestra in 90 days, or get up a 
neighborhood Jazz Band of your own 
and have a lot of fun, besides earning 
a nice income. Nothing can take the 
place of a Saxophone for home enter- 
tainment, church, lodge or school. In 
big demand for orchestra dance music. 

True-Tone Band and Orchestra in- 














struments have helped make famous 
such great musicians as Paul White- 
man, Tom Brown, Joseph C. Smith, 


It’s easy to get up a Boys’ Saxophone Orchestra in 
your neighborhood, not only improving your time and 
developing your musical talent, but at the same time 
earning money from engagements. 


(Brunswick Records) Vincent Lopez, Clyde C. Doerr, Bennie Krueger (Brunswick 
Records), Ben Selvin, Dan Russo (Brunswick Records), Paul Specht, Donald Clark, 


Art Hickman, Clay Smith, Guy Holmes, 


. Records) Gene Rodenmich (Brunswick Records,) and thousands of others,. 


Henry Santrey, Carl Fenton (Brunswick 
$500 to 


$1,000 weekkly for but two hours a day is not uncommon for musicians of such ability 


to earn. You may have equal talent if you 


only develop it in time. 


Free-- This New Saxophone Book 


Buescher-Grand Trumpet 


An entirely new model, featuring the Buescher im- 
proved taper, bore and new proportions. It will meet 
every demand, from the martial flourish to the tender 
love song. We guarantee it to be the best Trumpet 
you-have ever heard. 


the story of the man who 

won international reputation 
and died in poverty. You will want to read all about 
the Saxophone—that wonderful instrument that has 
almost entirely taken the place of string instruments 
m al: the great national orchestras. You will want 
to_know what each Saxophone is best adapted for. 
“The Origin of the Saxophone’’ tells it all. A copy is 
yours free. We want you to have it if you are in- 
terested in music. Just sign your name and address 
in the corner on the right, tear off and mail and a 
copy will be sent at once. 


You will want to know 
‘ at ve h 





Free Trial---Easy Payments | 


We make it easy for your father or mother to | 


you a Buescher True-Tone ophone, Cornet, Trumpet, 
Trombone, or other musical instrument. They may 
instrument without paying in 
advance, and you may try it six days in your own 
home without obligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay 
for it on easy payments to suit your own convenience. 
Mention the instrument interested in and a complete 
catalog will be mailed free. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co.,131, 2s, Bact, 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


order any Buescher 


; 1 
Buescher Band Instrument Co., 

1361 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. | 
Gentlemen: I am interested in the instru- 
ment checked below: | 


(Mention any other instrument interested in) 
Name 
Street Address 
TOWN. .sceed bc caseened State 
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More than “Just Books”—Annual Events 





Boy Scouts Year Book 
For 1922 


Stories about boy scouts; popular ad- 
venture stories; funny stories; tales of true 
adventure; wild animal stories; sports, 
wireless, camp cooking, aviation, and sci- 
entific articles of interest to boys. Edited 
by Franklin K. Mathiews, chief Scout: 


Librarian. 


In addition to the stories, contains many 

things a boy wants to know. With the 

exception of our Hand Book for Boys, the 

Boy Scout’ Year Book is the “best seller” 

among all the boys’ books in the stores. 

A Great Big Book—225 Pages—Many 
Fine Pictures 


Price $2.50 ; 


1923 Scout Diary 


If you have owned the Scout Diary any 
other year, you're sure to buy one for 1923. 
If you've never had one, start in now. His 
knife and this diary are the two most useful 
things in a scout’s pocket,—or in any boy's 
pocket. Look what it contains aside from 
the diary features: 








BOY 
SCOUT 
DIARY 








Signal Cades, First Aid, Cooking Recipes, 
How to Tell Time by the Stars, Mariner's 
Compass, Map Making, Camp and Hike Hints, 
Emergency Directions, Woodcraft, Sport 
Records, Useful School Facts, Scout Member- 


ship and Progress Records, etc., etc. 

Don't wait, order your own copy now. 
Better include some others for Christmas 
gifts,—they're cheaper if you buy in quantity. 

Single Copy 15c; 10 to 100 at 14c; 
101 to 250 at 13c. Delivery prepaid 
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Not to forget our Scout Masters—two books for them 


The Boy Scout Song Book 


Scoutmasters find this Song Book a life-saver 
when nothing else seems to appeal. Scouts I] k> t 
sing; what boy doesn't, under the right conditions? 
This book of songs makes conditions right for it 
contains upwards of two hundred songs for every 
purpose and occasion. Includes plenty of songs 
of unadulterated and adorable foolishness and 
others which make a boy's heart reach up and 
out towards noblest realms. 


ov Sf BOY SCOUT 
soN¢ | SONG BOOK 


100 or 


25 or more 35c Ea. 
Single copy 40c. 


10 or more, 36c Ea. 
more 34c Ea. 





No, 3399 


Loose-Leaf Edition S.M. Hand Book aa. 


This is the greatest convenience offered to 
scout leaders in a long time. Any chapter or 
section of the Handbook for Scoutmasters can 
be removed and placed in the Field Book 
binder for use in giving instructions to troops 
or when attending training courses or confer- 
ences for scout officials. 

No. 741, filler only, $1.00, No. 741-C, filler and 
canvas covered ring binder, $2.00, No. 741-M 
filler and imitation leather binder, $2.15, No. 
741-L, filler and genuine leather binder, $3.15. 





No. 741M 





National Supply Dept.—Boy Scouts of America 
24 to 48 HOUR SERVICE 
200 Fifth Avenue New York 














Old Peter sat still, speechless with rage, 
his face the color of a boiled lobster, and 
the big veins on his neck and forehead 
throbbing dangerously. Then, finding his 
voice, he bellowed at the detective : 

“Confound you, get off my car! What 
in thunder do you mean by such impu- 
dence?” 

“Police! Police! Police! This car is be- 
ing stolen.” The metallic voice from be- 
neath the car continued to shriek. 

The crowd howled with delight. 

“None of your lip,” growled the detec- 
tive. “You're a slick guy, all right, but 
I’ve got you cold this time, and you'll do 
about ten years for this.” 

“But, but, officer,” spluttered old Peter, 
“there's some mistake. This isn’t my car, 
after all.” 

“You bet it ain't!” shouted a husky fore- 


| man from the Bemis Knitting Mill, shaking 


a huge fist under old Peter’s nose. “You 
bet it ain't your car, you old crook. Neither 
was my flivver you stole last week your 
car. Fora cent I'd bust your ugly mug.” 

“I protest,” Peter shouted at the detec- 
tive. “I'll have you fired, you fool. Don’t 
you know who Iam? I'm Peter Prindle.” 

“Shut up,” snapped the detective. “I 
don’t care whether you’re Peter Prindle 
or Peter Piper. You can tell that to the 
judge. Now you do as you're told. See?” 
and he poked Peter viciously in the ribs 
with the muzzle of his revolver. 

Peter turred to the crowd. 

“Here,” he cried, “surely some one of 
you know who I am; tell this man, will 
you? 

But the crowd, composed of towns- 
people who did not know Peter by sight, 
and undergraduates and alumni with whom 
he was extremely unpopular, saw in his 
predicament the joke of a century, and 


| only laughed at him. 


Up the street the car slowly moved 
through the hooting, laughing crowd, the 


| phonograph on the chassis shrieking its re- 


| is being stolen,” 





| party is probation. 


frain: “Police! Police! Police! This car 
and old Peter looking as 
though he would burst with rage. 

A knot of professors were standing on 
the gymnasium steps, and, when they saw 
Peter’s predicament,’ fought their way 
through the crowd and explained matters 
to the detective, who reluctantly permitted 
Peter to park the car by the sidewalk and 
dodge into the building, followed by a 
barrage of yells, hoots and catcalls that 
could be heard for blocks. 


AN hour later the Animal, his left arm 
4 iin a sling and his face bandaged and 
covered with surgeons’ plaster, lay on the 
divan in his room, while the Clown paced 
nervously about. 

“Well,” said the Clown for the. sixth 
time, stopping before his friend, “I sup- 
pese the least we'll get out of this little 
Old Peter is fit to be 
tied, and, believe me, he'll use every bit of 


| power he’s got to punish us good.” 


The Animal sat up painfully. 

“You forget one little thing, Clown,” he 
said, “I had the doctor’s permission to put 
my burglar alarm on his car. It was not 
our fault Peter mistook the doctor’s car 
for his. The doctor is a brick, as white 
a man as ever lived, and you can bet your 
last kopeck he will fight for us.” 

“Hum,” muttered the Clown, dolefully, 
“guess that’s so; still, I feel pretty uncom- 
fortable. Wish Antidote would hurry up. 
We'll know how we stand when he gets 
back from the doctor’s.” 

“There he is,” replied the Animal, as 
someone stopped outside the door. 

An instant later there was a sharp knock. 

“Anti’s getting polite,’ growled the 
Clown; “he usually bursts in without a 
warning. Come in, you old goat, and shut 
your racket,” he shouted an instant later. 

The door opened with a bang, and old 
Peter stalked into the room. The Clown 
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gazed at him for an instant in open-mouthed 
astonishment, and then, flushing a beautiful 
brick red, stammered : 

“Why—I beg,—beg your pardon, sir. I 
thought it was one of the fellows.” 

Old Peter snorted. 

“Been called a thief and a crook this 
afternoon, so a mild word like ‘goat’ makes 
me feel complimented. You're Thomas, 
aren’t you, the one they call the Animal?” 
he asked, turning toward the divan. 

“Yes,” replied that youth, “won't you sit 
down?” 

Old Peter hurled his bulk into an arm- 
chair, 

“You're the boy who invented that in- 
fernal contraptic n you put on the doctor’s 
car, aren't you: 

The Animal nodded, as well as_ his 
tay, _ permitted. 

“Well,” snapped old Peter, “I ought to 
insist on your expulsion from school, for 
your burglar alarm sure made a monkey 
of me, but it’s an original idea, terribly 
crude, of course; still it’s original. I like 
people with original ideas, there’s mighty 
few of them.” 

“Then, sir; you don’t think it’s foolish? 
asked the Animal, much relieved. 

“Foolish! who said it was foolish? Any- 
one who said that is foolish himself,” 
snapped old Peter. “Tell you what I’ll do. 
Give you $500.00 now for the right to have 
my engineers at the Star Accessory Com- 
pany, which I own, develop it, and then 
you and I share and share alike on any 
profits if it’s successful. It’s an accessory 
proposition, and, I believe, there is some- 
thing in it. What d’ye say?” 

The Animal rose and hobbled over to 
old Peter. 

“I think it’s mighty white of you, sir,” 
he said, “I'll be glad to accept.” 

“All right,” replied old Peter, digging 
into his pocket. “Here’s a check,” and he 
handed the Animal a slip of paper. “I'll 
send you an agreement in a few days; 
have the doctor read it over before you 
sign. it. You graduate next year, don’t 
you?” he finished. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“When you do, come to me. I'll have a 
job for you. You made a goat of me this 
afternoon, but I never let my feelings in- 
terfere with business. As I said before, I 
like people with original ideas. Like to 
have ’em work for me. Original ideas are 
rare. You might have another.” 

With a curt “Good night,” he left them, 
and as they listened to the sound of his 
footsteps descending the stairs the Clown 
turned to the Animal: 

“What do you know about that?” he 
asked. “Here we were expecting he’d raise 
a terrible fuss over the burglar alarm, and 
he pops in and gives you $500.00 for it, 
with more to come. By the way, Animal, 
what did the old boy yell at you when you 
ran by him at the end of the first half 
and also when they took you off the field?” 

The Animal grinned through his ban- 
dages. 

“You'd never guess,” 

“Well, what was it?” 

“The first time he bellowed, ‘Go it, you 
young imp! We'll murder ’em the next 


p” 


>” 


” 


he replied. 


inning ! 
“Go on,” said the Clown. 
“Well,” hesitated the Animal, “the second 


time I was pretty groggy, of course, but it 
sounded like, ‘I’m strong for you, you 
fighter!’ ” 

“Well, I'll be blessed,” ejaculated the 
Clown. “You somehow made a hit with 
the old bird. That explains why he didn’t 
try to have us boiled in oil. That,” and 
he continued shrewdly, “and the fact that 
he thinks in your burglar alarm he’s found 
a profitable accessory.” 

“He found a bigger thing than that to- 
day,” — the Animal. 

“ °” 


“Sweetwater spirit,” said the Animal, 


softly, as he limped into his bedroom 
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| Gobble, Gobble, Gobble! 


| (Concluded ‘ctw’ _ 7) 











He’d 


Well, by thunder, he’d show ’em! 
make ’em sorry tor that yell! 

The red line was holding. On the fourth 
down Bradbury kicked, and Dick ran the 
ball almost to mid-field. After that it was 


fight, fight for every yard. And again 
Dick was not Richard the Friend of Ani- 
mals; he was Grant—Ulysses S.—and he 
was fighting it out on the great general’s 
grim lines. 

“Well, Dick’s playi ing a great game; I'll 
say that for him,” said his father. 

“He sure is!” declared Uncle Tecumseh. 
“Wow! Great tackle, Dickie!” 

Nothing, nothing at the end of the first 
half. Nothing, nothing at the end of the 
third quarter. 

The fourth quarter was half ended. 
Foreman of Amity had punted—a long one 
far down the field. Lucas caught it fairly 
and started on a wide, circling run. Sud- 
denly two red-backed players shot free 
from the rest. Straight toward Lucas 
they sped like two red rockets. Ray and 
Percy were out for death! And a dozen 
yards behind them, like a wolf after a 
lamb, raced Dick. 

There was a scrambled mass of arms 
and legs as the two red tackles struck the 
flying Lucas. You could almost hear the 
impact! The blue runner’s body ploughed 
up the turf; from his arms leaped a brown 
piece of leather and bounded over and over 
on the ground. Ten thousand spectators 
had risen like one person. 

The ball was almost outside when Dick, 
running low, leaped upon it like a cat. 
Over he rolled and came up on his feet, 
still running. Just at that moment 
Uncle Tecumseh tore his pennant into 


shreds, and Mr. Grant threw away his 
new ten-dollar hat. Five seconds later 
the score was Amity, six; Bradbury, 


nothing. 

Then Foreman, who was good at mathe- 
matics, kicked the goal and added a one 
to the six. : 

There was no more scoring. 


D ICK was telling about it that after- 
noon at the table, round which sat 
the Grant family and seven invited guests, 
all of whom were watching Mr. Grant 
carve the hugest turkey they ever had 
looked at. “You see,” Dick was saying, 
“IT couldn’t help it that time I fumbled; 
those fellows sure hit me hard. But a 
funny thing, I'd have gone to pieces then 
and there if it wouldn’t have been tor that 
gobble, gobble cheer and the. thoughts of 
Lucas. I feel sorry for him now, but be- 
lieve me, I didn’t then! And the way 
Percy and Ray tackled him in the last 
quarter. O, boy! Yes, the turkey did it.” 
He paused abruptly and looked at his 
father. 

Uncle Tecumseh passed him a plate 
heaped high with white meat, squash and 
mashed. potatoes. “Here, Dickie,” he said, 
“put this where the cat with spectacles can’t 
find it.” 

“Just a moment,” said Dick, grinning. 
“Who killed the bird?” 

“I killed it last night,” said Uncle Te- 
cumseh, rather sheepishly. “You didn’t 
want it to die of grief on Thanksgiving 
Day, did you?” 

Then -Dick and the rest began to put the 
turkey where the cat would never find it. 
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I live three miles from Harrisburg, 
there is a troop there. Which is best, 
join that troop, or become a Pioneer Scout. 
How could I become a Pioneer Scout? 

Yours truly, 
Alfred Weaver Jr., 
Steelton, Pa. 


Join a troop by all means if possible. 


If not possible,‘ become a Pioneer. Write 
to the Pioneer Scout Department at 
National Headquarters for information 


as to the latter branch of scouting. 


Pep PornTERS 

I am the Scribe of our troop and want 
to help the troop all I can but the greater 
majority are indifferent and have not much 
“pep” so it is hard for us to continue our 
work. Please tell me how to interest 
them and to build up the troop. 

We also have a scout house and would 
like to know how to make it look attrac- 
tive and cozy. 

Scout Ralph Hansen. 

Any suggestion, scouts, along the line of 
either of these two problems? If so, 
write Scout Hansen and give him some 
help. 

For myself I can only say to question 
No. 1. Keep at it. Help your Scoutmas- 
ter make Scouting so worth while that 
nobody can be indifferent to it. Try 
getting something to work for. A good 
goal is an inspiration. Get your scouts to 
plan things, take leadership themselves. 
Everybody in the ~ game—no onlookers is 
the secret of scouting. 

As for the second question it is hard 
to answer not knowing what your scout 
house is like. Consult your mothers about 
coziness, get the boys’ ideas about attrac- 
tiveness. Books, magazines, pennants, ex- 
hibits, all help. Maybe fixing up the place 
is one thing needful to put ‘ Pep” in your 
troop. Get everybody on the job. 


He Has Tue Ricur Spirit 

I wish you could feel like I feel 
about Scouting just for one day, then 
rag you could tell me exactly what to 
oO. 

Here is my problem. In the sprin 
of 1921 the idea came into my oa’? 
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would like to become a boy scout and have 
a troop formed here in Highland. I then 
set about to read everything I could get 
ahold of on scouting. I did not know a 
committee was needed so I _ worked, 
worked all summer or until about the 
last part of July when I got a fellow, a 
man rather for he was about 24 who 
said that he would be scoutmaster for 
the troop if one would start here. Well 
we got the boys but after awhile it fell 
through. That was in September. The 
scoutmaster we had did not attend our 
meetings, hikes or anything, so some 
of the boys in it would not come either. 
I let the matter rest over winter. I sent 
to headquarters and secured a blank for 
pioneer scout and on December 30, 1921 
joined the Boy Scouts. I have travelled 
right along in scouting from then 
until now. I am now a second class scout 
(will be a first on July 5th). I have also 
been studying on the merit badge test so I 
pass them all everyone of them, before I 
say I’m a real scout. Starting this spring 
again I have been working my head off 
to get a troop started here. Sometimes 
I feel like giving up, but I won't. 

I have been trying to start the Boy 
Scouts here so much the people around 
here sneer and make fun of me for doing 
so. I have taken my time when I could 
have been out working and earning money 
for myself just simply to SEE A BOY 
SCOUT TROOP STARTED IN HIGH- 
LAND. The people here seem to have 
the idea I am going to make a fortune by 
starting a troop, but I’m not. I am already 
a scout and if we cannot get a troop here 
in my home town it won’t be my fault. 
I am only fourteen years of age but just 
the same I would like our, town to have 
a troop. Now dear Dan Beard maybe 
you can give me some advice concerning 
this through your columns in Boys’ Life. 
I also wish you would write to anyone 
of the following men. They are to be the 
committee: F. F. Hiedel, Dr. J. E. 
McGovern, Henry Siensfield, all of 
Highland, Wisconsin. 

Scout John Scanlon. 
(Concluded on page 46) 
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“After Every Meal” 


X The old song runs 








“A winning way— 
a pleasant smile.” 


Keep teeth white 
and breath sweet 
with WRIGLEY’S 
—then your smile 
will be winning! 












WRIGLEY’S shows 
results in many ways. 


It improves appetite and © 
digestion. Allays thirst 


and steadies nerves. 





It gives a great deal of 
pleasure and benefit for 5c. 


The Flavor Lasts 


























You can be quickly cured, if you|_ Bea 


/STAMMER (“4 


Send 10 cents for oo pase, book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, ey Cure.” It tells how I 


B. N. Bogue, 
138 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N 


vibe woederfal ator birds, 
7 wetatheene 
okt tells how. arhfcunt 
as. yy profite. Join our 
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Make Records 
As You Ride 


A Veeder cyclometer makes 
your bike keep track of the 
miles. Watch it register as you 
ride; know how far you go and 
how quick you cover the dis- 
tance! Have something to 
show for each trip—your real- 
distance record on a 


To Boys Who 
Like To Draw 


Turn your hobby into a profit- 
able occupation. If you like to 
draw, become a CARTOONIST. 


You can learn cartooning at 4% 

home, in your spare time. The Landon Picture 
Chart method of teaching makes original draw- 
ing easy to leam. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who are now suc- 
cessful cartoonists earning $50 to $200 and more 


per week. 

Write for Free Chart 
To test your ability; also full information about 
the Landon Course and book of cartoons by suc- 
cessful Landon students. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL . °¢%stioz=! awe 





CYCLOMETER 


Gces on hub of front wheel; 
easy reading from the saddle. 
Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenths of a mile— 
then repeats. Sold by all dealers, or—send $1.50 to 


37 Sargent St 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., #7, ,S:§°¢,,5'- 
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You Have 
Saved Your Head? 


The city of Paris was in a turmoil. 


Could 


Bastile, the king’s stronghold, had 
fallen. The king and queen of France 
had been beheaded. All day long the 
death-carts rumbled through the 
streets, carrying silken garbed lords 
and ladies to that “sharp tongued 
female,”’ La Guillotine. 

“Jacques—Sans-Abri” (French for 
Jack-Without-A-Roof) was_a boy 
who had a strange part in the Revolu- 
tion—a boy who saw it and fought in 
it from both sides. Could this boy be 
a feudal lord or “aristocrat” and, at the 
same time, a ragged urchin fighting for 
the principles of the Revolution? Read 
the story of ~“Jack-Without-A-Roof,” 
by Major Charles Gilson, beginning in 
the November issue of 


TME 


‘The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World” 


The story takes you from Paris streets to 
the forest of that section of France known as 
LaVendee, where men fought in mysterious 
underground tunnels and hiding places in the 
thick woods. 

Never before have the romance and thrill of 
the French Revolution been interpreted in such 
a complete way for boys as Major Gilson has 
done it in “Jack-Without-A-Roof.” 

Don’t miss “Sight Unseen,” by K.P. Kempton, 
in the November AMERICAN BOY. Here is 
a tense drama of the sea—a man horribly in- 
jured in an accident, the only doctor a red- 

eaded ship’s surgeon five hundred miles away, 
and the miracle of a surgical operation by 
radio. 

Excitement—that’s what Finnegan, the bird 
cop, and Danny Devoy, of the mounted force, 
longed for. For Danny had been transferred to 
a bleak job in the middle of traffic on the old 
Brooklyn Bridge. While Finnegan was prac- 
tically buried at Fort Hamilton with never a 
call for his services as a skilled aviator. But 
when things started to happen on the old bridge 
—-just wait till you read “Bridge Cop and 
Bird Cop,” by John Moroso, in the November 
AMERICAN Y. Thrilling seaplane maneu- 
vers and hair-raising acrobatics over the East 
River, the terrible predicament of a man trapped 
in the cobweb of a burning bridge—this is the 
story of how Finnegan and Devoy got into 
action again. 

Then there’s “The One Man Game,” by 
Ralph Henry Barbour, an unusual football story. 
Did you ever hear tell of a football game in 
which both sides scored and one man made all 
the points? What was the score—? Wait and 
read about it in November. 

“Secrets of the Movies Exposed,” by John 
Amid. Your friends will wonder where you 
learned so much about the inside of the movies. 
John Amid answers questions like these. What 
makes Charles Ray’s acting successful? What 
are the good points in Bill Hart’s character- 
izations? How can you find the best pictures 
and avoid the poor ones? John Amid will 
answer these and many other questions in the 
November article in his surprising series on 


motion pictures. 
Subscribe for THE AMERICAN BOY 
subscription rate is 


NOW. The yearl 
$2.00 by mail. ingle copies 20 cents 


each at news-stands. 











oben Al icone 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 328 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 
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ment and location afforded a_ splendid 
chance for advanced scout work in nature 
study, swimming and life saving, first aid, 
boat management, camp craft, cooking, fire 
making, handicraft and other endeavors not 
always handy to members of city troops. 
Half of the scouts won the Bronze C, the 
first medal award in Culver woodcraft, and 
one industrious lad, who worked from sun- 
rise to taps, triumphantly carried away the 
Silver C, an honor that few achieve in so 
short a time. 

“Another, who could not swim on his 
arrival, forthwith became an amphibian 
and swam a 250-ya.d test. He went 
proudly home with a Culver swimming C 
on his bathing togs. All who wished were 
o- special instruction in swimming and 
the week was all too short for the boy who 
loves the water. And what boy does not 
relish a splash in a sparkling freshwater 
lake at piers equipped with all manner of 
spring boards, slides and chutes? 


“Bird hikes before breakfast, star study 
at nightfali, jaunts in the nearby pastures 
and woodlands to study plants and trees; 
boxing, canoeing, sailing were all indulged 
in to the profit and satisfaction of the 
visitors, and a Woodcraft officer gave each 
patrol instruction in drill and military 
formations. The Saturday night Council 
Fires were sources of delight and pleasure 
to every scout and they were always pleased 
by invitations to join in giving the pro- 
grams.” 


A GOOD TURN SUGGESTION 


COUT Executive Oxenham of Mon- 
mouth County Council sends in this 
suggestion : 

“See that the street or road upon which 
you live is clearly labeled with its name 
for at least % mile each side of your 
house. It is not much trouble to paint 
a few signs—perhaps you might even earn 
extra credit in your troop contest doing the 
work—and it is certainly not much of a 
job for a husky scout to put up a few 
signs correctly. Just think what a big 
help it is to you when you are out hiking 
to know what road you are on. And if all 
in your troop did this little good turn, and 
then multiply that by the number of 
troops in the county—Oh, my, I can just 
see the thanks of the tourists mounting 


up! 
ON THE JOB 


AS, fisherman left a spark or 
two of his camp fire burning. Out of 
that spark or two a considerable sized 
forest fire started. A state trooper re- 
ported the fire which was in the neighbor- 
hood of Philipsburg, Pa. A Philipsburg 
scout spread the news. Seventy-four 
Philipsburg scouts rushed in autos to the 
scene. Two hours later the fire was out. 
In writing to Scoutmaster Horn, who was 
in charge of the scout fire-fighting expe- 
ditions, Sergeant E. L. Kohn of the state 
police called the scouts’ work “exception- 
ally brilliant” and adds the following fine 
tribute: During my experience on the 


+ 
An Ideal Highway 


Wwree: is your idea of an ideal road? 
Some 4,000 engineers and experts 
on road building have recently been asked 
this question and their replies incorpora- 
ted in a section of the Lincoln Highway. 
This ideal section, which is one and a 
half miles long, may be accepted as ex- 
pressing the best ideas on road building. 
In the first place this ideal section is to 
be 100 feet wide, affording room_ for 
four lanes of travel accommodating 15,000 
passenger automobiles every twenty-four 
hours. The speed is limited to thirty- 
five miles an hour. There will also be 
room for 5,000 motor trucks a day. Foot 
passengers will have a pavement forty 
inches in width. The road will be paved 
with concrete, and will be scientifically 
drained. It will have no curves with a 
radius of less than 1,000 feet. There 
| will be no advertising signs on the ideal 
highway. 





Council News 


(Continued from page 34) 





State Force, I have witnessed consider- 
able Forest Fire Fighting—but never wit- 
nessed the equal of these scouts in courage, 
decision and ability. They proved them- 
selves to be much better than men in 
obedience and quickness. Their discipline 
was A No. 1 and there was no buckpassing 
or slacking among them. They went to 
work carrying out orders and quickly ac- 
complished the extinguishing of the fire. 
I take pleasure in both commending and 
thanking your scouts for their very ex- 
cellent work.” 


BETTER STILL 

N the August Boys’ Lire under the 

caption A Scoutmaster Is Helpful, we 
printed on this page a story of a scout who 
succeeded in getting his start through the 
help of a scoutmaster, who advanced the 
money for a trip to California. We now 
learn that though the suggestion probably 
emanated from the scoutmaster in the 
first place it was the boys of the troop who 
actually financed the affair and provided 
the money for sending not only the boy but 
his father on the long journey. This is 
better still. We are glad to make the 
correction and to congratulate Far Rock- 
away, N. Y., Troop 3 on their fine Good 
Turn. 
SCOUT EXECUTIVES FOR SHORTS 
SN HORTS” as a costume for scouts 

have never hitherto taken much pop- 

ular hold in this country although our 
brother scouts over the border in Canada 
have long worn them, and they are prac- 
tically in universal use among British 
Scouts and throughout the world. At the 
International Conference fn ‘Paris last 
summer it was strongly urged that this 
costume be made international in use, 
particularly as the regular scout uniform 
as used by the Boy Scouts of America 
tended to cause confusion in the minds of 
many people who thought that the or- 
ganization was military in character, be- 
cause scouts looked so much like soldiers. 
The Chief Scout Executive was so im- 
pressed by the arguments in favor of 
shorts that he determined to try it on the 
dog—that is the Scout Executives, when 
he had them in a bunch at the Blue Ridge 
Conference. Accordingly he arranged 
through the Supply Department to have 
available at the conference an outfit such 
as is worn by scout leaders in the famous 
training school at Gilwell Park, England. 
The Executives were invited to try the 
shorts. Dubiously at first, and with scant 
enthusiasm they did so. Once in the new 
costume doubt vanished. Man for Man 
they were for shorts and only wondered 
why they hadn’t gotten into this supremely 
comfortable and practical gear earlier. 
They went back home not only with the 
shorts themselves in their suitcases but 
with zeal in their hearts to talk shorts onto 
scout leaders and scouts. The impression 
was so favorable all round that there seems 
little doubt but that here as in practically 
every Scouting country, shorts, at least for 
summer and camp wear will be the ac- 
cepted form of outfit. 


+ 
Cure for Seasickness 


ws the great increase in sea travel 
this year many new efforts are be- 
ing made to combat the ancient enemy 
of the voyager, seasickness. It is obvi- 
ous, of course, that if the motion of the 
body can be reduced the seasickness will 
disappear. The best medicine on earth, 
or rather on the water, is to travel on a 
large boat, where the motion is slight, 
and to keep as near the center of the 
ship as possible. The best position, 
therefore, is somewhere near the water 
line and directly above the keel. An- 
other prescription is to keep the head in 
a horizontal position. The effect of the 
ship’s motion on the eyes and ears, which 
is important, is minimized this way. In- 
genious chairs have been devised which 
take up the motion of the boat and en- 
able one to remain in the same position. 
It is believed that an ounce of preven- 
tion of this kind is worth pounds of 
medicine. 
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Boys, Here is “The World’s Best” 


Conn Saxophones are known everywhere as 

the best in the world. 

The big stars, like those shown above use 

them exclusively. They praise the Conn for 

chanism. 

easy playing, fine tone and perfect me- 

You Can Play a Tune in One Hour 

Our way of making saxophones, and all 

band instruments, makes them easier to 

play and gives finer tone. 

Free Book. Send coupon for your copy 

= details of Free Trial, Easy Payment 
jan. 


C. G. CONN, LTD. 


1107 Conn Bldg., 


Elkhart, Ind. 








Cc. G. Conn, Ltd., 

1107 Gonn Bidg., Elkhart, tng, 
Please send me free book and detail of 
Free Trial, Easy Payment plan (mention 
instrument) 

WE, endgeaanwadenieudmnsdbdedewecnnécasce 


Street or Rural Route ............... 
OIE daedvcdenscbessdadecaca<. 
~\ MIE! Sdn ctoriabuduecedrconcdend 


A Gift That Will 
Last for 
Years 


For 25 years the 
superior quality of 
Planert’s Northlight 
Tubular Racing and Hockey Skates have 
rated them as “The World’s Best.’ Why not 
present a Gift that will give lasting satisfac- 
tion and pleasure? 


PLANERT’S 
““NORTHLIGHT”’ SKATES 


These skates are made of the best steel throughout. 
No broken blades or loose cups to cause accidents. 
The only safe skate for Amateurs and Profes- 
sionals. Built for speed—strength and safety. 
FREE HOCKEY LAWS OUR GUARANTEE 
This booklet is interesting. Every, skate is made by 


Gives official Hockey laws. Saas aan aaa — 
Be sure to get a copy at 


ards Guaranteed against 
your nearest dealer or send defect in materials ond 
direct. 


workmanship. 


ED 
F.W.PLANERT & SONS 


939-41 N. Robey St., Chicago 




















The Sign of 
Quality and 
Superiority 


Used by 
Champions 
for 25 years 








Pr. Learn to ski 
> cpgee fun. Be the best 
‘Seetestl eee 


Northland Skis 


The fastest, smoothest 
running skis in the world. 










Send for Free Book- 
let on Skiing 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
1 Merriam Park 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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fui for. Can’t you ring me in as your 
tuner or your Aunt Anna?” 

“You see how it is,’ replied Nat. “I 
bet he wants to look me over before he 
introduces me to his father and mother. 
What chance would I have after they got 
one look at you?” 

“That’s right,” I snapped back. “I don’t 
blame you for being jealous. Just the 
same I don’t think I want to meet 8 EW. 
That wiggling of your ears when you 
meet shows he’s more childish than I 
could stand. If I were you, though, I'd 
take a present for the kid.” 

“A present? Who ever heard of taking 
your host a present when you're invited to 
Thanksgiving dinner?” 

“New friends, new flavors,” I reminded. 
“He’s giving you the dinner to be thankful 
for; now you turn around and think up 
something for him to be thankful for, and 
it will show the real Thanksgiving spirit. 
It’s more blessed to give than to receive, 
and you ought to surprise him by present- 
ing him with something he really would 
like to have but don’t feel justified in 
giving himself. I’ve a hunch he’s just 
romantic enough to fall hard for that 
dope.” 

Nat was thoughtful for a moment. “For 
once in your life, Johnnie,” he confessed, 
“you have a brilliant idea.” 


HANKSGIVING Day Nat got dolled 

up and started for the maple sugar 
camp with his present under his arm, but 
he wouldn’t tell me what he had bought 
for EW. He _ hadn't been stomping 
around in the cold more than two minutes 
when up came a fellow in a green cap 
smiling with his left ear in his right hand 
and vice or worser. 

“So this is 8 EW?” 

Nat grabbed for his ears. 

“73,” says the green cap. 

“Well, well, well!” says Green Cap. 

“Who are you?” asked the astonished 
Nat. 

“I’m 8 NK myself.” 
“What does this mean?” demanded Nat 
indignantly. 

“Tut, tut! and fie, oh, fie! also,” re- 
monstrated Green Cap lifting with mag- 
nificent air a reproving finger. “You 
have certainly brought your nerve with 
you. I don’t like to use the short and ugly 
word to tell you what I’m pained to think 
you are.” 

Before Nat could get an_ intelligible 
word through his sputters, a fellow in a 
grey sweater came along, eyed the pair 
searchingly, then with a rising inflection: 

oo ?” 


’ 


Green Cap sprang forward eagerly, 
grabbing his ears in the high sign. 

“73, Q. E. D.” he responded. 

“So it’s all right?” chirruped Grey 
Sweater. 

“You bet it’s all right,” said Green Cap. 
“Our friend here who probably owns a 
receiving set, has been listening in to all 
our conversation and is trying to horn in 
on the feed. Come along.” 


INKING arms with the newcomer, 

the first fellow started to lead him 
away with a “73, goggles, old boy,” to 
Nat that woke that worthy up. 

“Hold on,” he cried, grasping at Grey 
Sweater. “This fellow is an imposter. 
I’m 8 N K.” 

The newcomer stopped short. 

“I thought you were 8 E W,” he said. 

“Aren't you?” asked Green Cap.. 

“No. Who are you?” 

“8 N K” 

“So am I.” 

They glared at each other. 

“You almost did me out of my Thanks- 
giving dinner,” pronounced Green Cap in 
a voice that trembled as of one in sorrow 
at being double-crossed by a dear friend. 
“Now you burlesquers had better run 
along and be glad I don’t take legal action 
against you for pretending to be me.” 

“The impudence of it!” cried Nat, be- 
side himself with indignation, “I’m 8 N K, 
I want you to understand, and—” 

“Exactly what I mean to say,” broke 
in Grey Sweater with a fine-show of fury. 
“How long are you two confederates 
going to carry on this joke?” 

Nutty Nat says you can believe it or 
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not, but in the next half hour nine more 
"fellows showed up holding their ears 
sawbuckwise ‘and giving the “73.” And 
every mother’s son of ’em was ready to 
sign an affydavy that he was 8 N K. You 
see, each one had listened in on his crystal 
set and each one thought he’d be smart 
enough to horn in, and not one of them 
dreamt of all the other aerial ears or any 
one else having the same idea of annexing 
a Thanksgiving dinner. Nat swears they 
was all catswhiskers, which is his radi- 
eye-talian for the common bunch. 

“Boys,” said Green Cap, addressing the 
assemblage, “I’m pained to be obliged to 
use the short and ugly word, but I sus- 
pect that somebody here is an unmitigated 
prevaricator ; and as I am the only genuine, 
original 8 N K in the crowd, you others 
can form your own opinion of whom I 
suspect. Howsomeever, I see that if all 
you imitations insist, I have as much 
chance of getting a Thanksgiving stomach- 
ache as Trotsky has. I propose we all sit 
tight and wait for 8 E W to decide when 
he comes.” 

“For the nerve of Nero,” says Grey 
Sweater, “I award you the burning Roman 
fiddle; but I’m perfectly willing to trust 
8 E W to send all you humorous con- 
spirators down, the greased skids.” 

No one need take Nutty Nat for a 
dunderhead. Nat knew some of the 
fellows and where they lived; and it didn’t 
take many of his innocent questions to 
locate every one of the others. He figured 
that there in that sugar camp were 
gathered all the owners of aerials, except 
one, in three counties, and that one must 
be 8 E W. Why 8 E W hadn't shown up, 
he could not guess; but it didn’t take him 
long to discover that the one aerial not 
represented was the one on the Ringhorne 
estate near Pearl Point. 

“I know when I’m beaten,” said he, 
masking his elation at his discovery. “Best 
thing for me to do is to go home and eat 
ham and cabbage.” 

“73, goggles, old boy,” says Green Cap, 
and all the others give him the “73,” too. 

Nat walked slowly till he got out of 
sight, then went lickety split for Ring- 
horne’s. 

HE Ringhorne’s have a swell joint 

with a fellow to open the door dress- 
ed up like a monkey with hairy penin- 
sulars down the side of his face like 
potato-scrubbers. 

“H’ ’m afraid you’re a bit of late,” 
says the monkey, after confessing that 
this is the house of 8 E W, “but everybody 
is h’at the table.” 

“But I’m 8 N K,” protested Nat. 

“Sorry,” says the doorkeeper, “but 
8 N K h’is at this moment consuming ’is 
fruit cocktail.” 

“You ask E W to come out here and 
I'll prove in less than thirty seconds that 
a brazen imposter is eating the Thanks- 
giving dinner of 8 N K.” 

“Sorry,” replied the flunkey politely, 
“but N K warned me against just such 
an occurrence. ’E doesn’t want to be dis- 
turbed while h’eating. It’s bad for the 
digestion, ’e says. ’Es too smart for you, 
sir. H’I went up to the camp yesterday 
to leave a note in the bunk’ouse. H’ex- 
plaining ’ow E W wouldn’t come in per- 
son but N K should trust ’imself to Mr. 
‘iggins, which is your humble servant; and 
there h’I found an h’epistle from NK say- 
ing ’ow he feared some listeners might 
try to pass themselves off for ’im, so if 
E W didn’t object, N K would be an hour 
early.” 

Next day when I came sauntering into 
Nuttly’s garage to show off my new socks, 
Nat did’nt look a bit thankful for living. 

“I'd like to choke 8 E W for being taken 
in so easy,” he said. 

“Huh!” I answered. ‘“You wouldn’t 
choke E W. E W would knock your eye 
out.” 

“Would, would he?” sputtered Nat, 
“well, I'd make him know he was in a 
fight.” 

I saw that Nat was fit to be tied or he 
wouldn’t get up the nerve even to talk 
that way. 

“Yep,” I repeated, “E W would knock 
your eye out.” 
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Departure 
got me there”’ 


—We beat Clinton High to- 
day. I’m feelin’ pretty stiff—but 
a half back always gets it hard. 

Gee, I’d have missed half the 
game without my bicycle and 
its New Departure Coaster 
Brake. Lunch was late and the 
field is three miles off. 

You bet [hit’er up. Coasted 
most of the way from the top 
of Swon’s hill. My New Depar- 
ture saved me all that pedaling 
or I’d have been tired out. I 
didn’t worry how fast I went 
either, because you can stop in 


































Any dealer can sell 


you a NewDeparture a few feet with that brake. 
an A bicycle isn’t a real bicycle 
Lust au Ge aibeal without a New Departure 
you have. Coaster Brake, I say. 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bristol, Conn, 
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6 ee ee rr a ee eee 
PE crac inahosccs satcseddcceuseuetecae Lee 
With Modern Priecilla . 2.2... cscs cc cccccccicceeice 
With Modern Priscilla and Today’s Housewiie .. 
With National Sportaman ..........ccccccsccccecccves i oe 
With People’s ET OME 4b biate F040 bs,00 ets aa ens 86s bbidebeden 
With Physical Culture 21.5.2... cc ciccccccvcccsccccscccccccsccccces 
With Pictorial Review .........-.sseseeeees 4o0s'9499.05.6 64.2859.60008 
With Pictorial Review and Today’s Housewife ................4. 
With Popular Science Monthly .........ccccceceseccesecsesceseces 
With RaGio Broadcast 2 oc .ecisccccsccccccccccccscccccesecsccccece 
With Review of Reviews dade thiath doeigh ohebehs ou betes ds oad 
With St. Nicholas i 
Lo SO rae eareree 
With Todays Housewife ....... 
With World’s Work ........... 
With Youths’ Companion 


NADDSWONNNN=—~pud 


VOSCMOUUMUMAAAOSOUUMUAOAMAMooow 





Neudunndrabd 





PANLUSPAOYSNNYWSOARVSANALY 


8: 


ak MGM aGMt TIN Usb Saale oulabe sade Ogee 
With Youth’s Companion and Pictorial Review........--.-+++eeseeee 6.00 5. 
Send all orders to BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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HE Ives Railroad outfits suit any purse. 

They range from $1.75 to $50.00 in 

price. There are spring locomotives 
that whiz around an “‘O” gauge track and 
monster electrics, that operate on standard 
2-gauge track which are exact copies of the 
latest New York Central models. The Ives 
Railroad Systems have a dazzling variety 
of bridges. tunnels, switches, passenger and 
freight stations, signals and railroad equip- 


color will tell you all about these wonderful 
trains as well as the Ives Boats. Remember 
that the Ives Trains can be operated either 
indoors or out, After the indoor season their 
substantial construction makes them an ideal 
outdoor toy. You boys can build a railroad, 
running a spur track to the edge of a pond 
or brook, ship the freight to a miniature 
wharf and load it on an Ives merchant ship 
—an entire transportation scheme all with 





Ives equipment. No other manufacturer fur- 
nishes this complete outfit. It can all be 
bought in separate units. 


ment. The cars like the locomotives are 
also exact copies. The freight cars are 
painted like the real ones on principal rail- 
roads, coal cars, tank cars, flat cars, lumber 


cars, cabooses. Send 10c right now for our dandy 1922 


catalog in colors, showing Ives Trains and 
Our beautiful 1922 catalog ablaze with Boats. 
THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

210 Holland Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn, 


Special $15. Outfit. 

qPHE Ives Electric Train Outfit 31 inches long, pictured above, con- 

sisting of reversille locomotive with electric headlight, 3 cars wth auto- 
matic couplers. 14 feet of track, station, tunnel, semaphore, danger 
signal and 6 telegraph poles. Ask your dealer for this wonderful com- 
bination, the greatest value in an elcctric train outfit ever offered. .1f he 
If they will not supply you send us the money and we will see that 
you are taken care of. . 


Ives Toy 


MAKE HAPPY BOYS 











Of Course 
You Will 
Aid 


‘eS: is about a brave soldier who offered his services at the first call 





FOR HEALTH 





to arms and went all through the late war. He won two medals for 

courage and daring on the battle-field, and came home a hero. But 
an enemy greater than those whom he fought against, attacked him over there 
and after all his other triumphs he succumbed to this insidious Foe. The Foe 
was Tuberculosis. He died last year out in the Middle West. But although 
he could not be victorious over the disease that had gained such a hold on 
him in the exposures of the trenches, he will always be remembered as a two- 
two-fold hero—not only for his fighting spirit in France, but because he did 
something that will be a lasting memory to him. In his will he bequeathed his 
money to a boys’ camp where those who had been attacked by the same Foe 
might in time become conquerors over it. He realized that in the crowded 
cities there is not much chance for sunshine, exercise, green grass and fresh 
air for hundreds of sick who—oftentimes because of undernourishment—are 
»redisposed to tuberculosis germs. And every boy who goes to that camp 
and comes back strong and healthy will bless his name. 

There is a chance given to everyone to help in the same cause that made this hero 
uoubly noble. Every year in December, Christmas Seals are sold in order to establish 
more camps, hospitals, sanatoria and clinics where persons with this disease may be 
made well. They are sold also that everone may be taught how to lIcad healthy lives 
and thereby be immune to tuberculosis germs. 

Boy Scouts, you have a wonderful opportunity at this time to give much needed 
cooperation. You can “do a good turn daily” every day during the big campaign that is 
held at the Christmas sason of the year when everyone feels the spirit of generosity. You 
have a chance to be heroes in bringing health to those less fortunate than yourselves. 
You may be heroes just as much as the generous soldier. Get in touch with your local 
fuberculosis Association and help them in their sale of seais. 























“And there 1 was boob enough to follow 
out your suggestion and sent in my present 
by the hands of that insufferable Hig- 
gins!” 

“I wish you hadn't,” I says feelingly. 
“How did you come to choose such a 
thing ?” 

“Why, I began to think it over, and 
read between the lines, and I kind of felt 
there was no use being narrow-minded, 
seeing that Temptation seemed bound to 
win.” 

“You sure weren’t narrow minded,” I 
admitted, “but we were both fog-headed 
not to catch on that 8 E W is a girl. 
Imagine her face when she opend that 
package right at the table and pulled out 
that briar pipe with the silver ‘8 E W’ on 
it. I ‘most swallered the wishbone.” 

“You?” yelled Nat, bounding up. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


“Don’t get excited,” I says soothingly; 
“it’s bad for the digestion—my digestion. 
After what you said about 8 E W’s folks, 
and your hints about me not being swell 
enough, I was bound not to disgrace you. 
I swelled as much as I could. I wanted to 
show that I appreciated all the courses. 
But she sent you something for you to be 
thankful for. I told her a lot about you 
and she sent you ‘73. ” 

He was so unreasonable after that, I 
didn’t stay to show him my new green 
socks with red clocks, like I came to do. 
And you bet I won’t ever tell him what 
was my biggest cause for thanksgiving. 
I walked into Ringbone’s with those socks 
in my pocket, and I’m glad I didn’t give 
them to the monkey at the door but waited 
till I found out who 8 E W was and let 
it go at “73.” 








| Dan Beard’s Page of Letters 
| (Concluded from page 43) 





The Official Record is 9 4/5 seconds 


You show fine scout spirit which I am ‘ 
and is held by Scout Elwood Fisher, Troop 


sure is going to be rewarded. If you 


have your committee ready on the job I 
am sure the rest ought to be easy. I hope 
they will be able to get the right man for 
scoutmaster, which is half the battle. And 
that scoutmaster whoever he is is to be 
congratulated on having a scout like you 
for his right hand man. Write National 
Headquarters if you have further trouble 
or better still, get your committee to do 3o. 


Dear Dan Beard: 

Our troop has taken up fire-by-friction 
as a hobby. We would like information as 
to the present world’s record, its holder 
and the conditions -under which it was 
made and can be broken. Some of our 
best times are as follows: 


Swartz — 16 seconds 
Knauf — 20 4 
Keller — 21 i 
Lentz — 22 - 
Anders — 22 es 
Hoinkis — 24 22 
Donnelly — 25 % 


The majority of the scouts have sets. 
They are made by the individual boy. 
; We have been working fire-by-friction 
for many years and have experimented 
with lots of different woods. Now that 
our boys are getting a little speed, we 
would like any information you can give 
us particularly pertaining to records and 
conditions and material allowed to be used. 
We use Christmas trees, balsam fir, for 
board and drill a handle with a thumb- 
tack bearing, a rigid bow with a raw-hide 
thong, and red cedar bark tinder. 
I will thank you in advance and hope 
Paul W. Knauf 


No. 13, Houston, Texas. 

The conditions are: 

Use dry, sound balsam fir wood (or 
cedar), cypress, tamarack, basswood, or 
cottonwood. 

For tinder use a wad of fine, soft, very 
dry dead grass mixed with shredded cedar 
bark, or birch bark. 

Albro Ayers has a problem. Any of 
you patrol leaders have any ideas that will 
help? If so hand ’em on to your brother. 
He says, “How can I get our troop here 
in Deadwood to stick together? There 
have been many attempts to have scouts 
here, but every attempt failed. I have 
tried all the means that I can think of that 
might help, but they all fail. We have 
a good bunch of boys ard a good scout- 
master. I am a patrol leader and I am for 
scouts in Deadwood.” 

Personally we would say that if you have 
a good bunch of boys and a good scout- 
master you have the necessary ineredients 
for a first class troop, why werry about 
what has happened? It is what is going to 
happen that is important and that is pretty 
much up to you fellows. 

Kenneth Beattie of Upland, Calif., is 
interested in boating and makes boats and 
sea sleds according to the “Boating Book.” 
Seascouting is a branch of the Boy Scouts 
of America and no boy can be a regular 
authorized seascout without being first a 
regular full fledged Boy Scout. If you 
want to practice sea work along the lines 
of Seascouting, however, study the Sea- 
scout manual by James E. Wilder. It is 
obtainable from the Supply Department, 
price 40 cents. 
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You Can Get 
The New No. 2 
Film Pack 
All Metal Camera 


Cost Free 





Making pictures with 
the wonderful new East- 
man Hawkeye No. 2 
Film Pack (it uses a 
pack of films instead of a 
roll) takes all bother out 
of photography. The 
operation merely consists 
in pointing the camera, 
looking at the image in 
the finder, and pressing 
the lever. The fixed focus 
lens—thoroughly tested 
with the camera—does 
away with all the focus- 
ing or estimating of dis- 
tance. It is well made, 
light, durable, and can be 
operated without pre- 
vious experience. 


The pictures —snap- 
shots and time exposures 
—are clear and sharp, 
size 214” x 34%", and 
can be enlarged to any 
reasonable size. 


“The best value for the 
least money of any similar 
type of. machine we have 
ever offered,” writes the 
Eastman Company. 


Given for selling and 
sending only 3 NEW yearly 
subscriptions for BOYS’ 
LIFE (total remittance 
$6.00) or for only two NEW 
yearly subscriptions and 25c 
(total remittance $4.25), or 
given for only one NEW 
yearly subscription and 75c 
(total remittance $2.75). 
It is easy to interest new boys 
in BOYS’ LIFE by lending 
copies. Try it and earn your 
camera. 


Send your order to 


BOYS’ LIFE, *\igcine* 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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He Has Applied | 


for 224 Patents 


__ (Continued from page 39) 


have a number of assistants in my 
laboratory. They are all college men. I 
do not want a man who has not had enough 
ambition to go to college. Personaliy, I 
try to be on the alert, always observing, 
putting two and two together, studying 
better methods, watching for things which 
are needed. I keep myself in trim ‘phy- 
sically. I take regular exercise and rarely 
ever smoke.” 

There was one question which I had 
been waiting to put in, and now was my 
chance. 

“What do you think of a young inven- 
tor’s chance in radio?” 

“Good. We have just scratched the 
surface. Radio is coming into our lives 
more and more. It will be one of the 
greatest factors which has ever come to 
mankind. The forthcoming improvements 
in radio may not be on the part of the great 
electrical experts; they will see the difii- 
culties to overcome; they will hesitate. 
The new devices will probably come from 
young inventors who see that something is 
needed and calmly set about finding the 
best way to accomplish it.” 

“How about the money?” I asked. 

“Yes, there is money in inventing—and 
there is something more. I know that my 
enthusiasm would not be so great if I 
was rewarded only by money. There is 
something bigger. It is the satisfaction of 
contributing to the need of mankind, the 
pleasure which comes in thinking that you 
are doing something to help others, to make 
the way a little lighter, and that after you 
have passed away the world will be a 
little richer by the fact that you have 
lived in it. I would not continue in inven- 
tion if money were the only end. I have 
changed my interest in torpedoes, wire- 
less-controlled boats, high explosives and 
other inventions which benefit humanity 
only in time of stress, and have gone on to 
something to which I can only apply that 


over-worked word, ‘esthetic.’ It is an | 


invention which gives me a real, deep 


down satisfaction to work on, and which | 
may never make much money. It is a | 
means of getting more music out of a | 


pipe organ. 

“T have always been a lover of music; 
I suppose if I were not an inventor I would 
try to be a musician.” (I felt proud of 
my prediction.) “I have always loved 
the pipe organ. I was interested in its 
wonderful and highly complicated mechan- 
ism—and then I found that there were 
possibilities which no human being cculd 
get out of a pipe organ. In this I was 
borne out by Wallace Goodrich, one of the 
greatest organists in the United States. 
The reason, I decided, was that a human 
being has only ten fingers and two feet 
with which to operate an organ. I am 
now conducting experiments to perfect a 
machine which will bring out the wonder- 
ful tones that, at present, are beyond the 
reach of the ten fingers and two feet. 
This will in no way eliminate the organist— 
it will increase his playing possibilities— 
allow him to get more expression into his 
work. If I succeed in this undertaking 
and produce a machine which will make 
organ music more wonderful than it is now, 
I will feel that I have accomplished some- 
thing worth while. It will give me a great 
deal more pleasure than did the wireless 
control of torpedoes. That is what I 
mean when I say that one of the great 
satisfactions of inventing is that one can 
do something which will bring a little more 
happiness to mankind—which will increase 
the cultural side of life. It is bigger than 
the money side.” 

The afternoon had fled. I must go. 
As I walked down the great vaulted hall 
I heard a familiar sound. I turned—it was 
the two Russian wolf hounds following 


| after me, their toes scratching on the floor. 
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Back to Shredded Wheat 


Thousands are lured into all sorts of food experiments 
—trying this new one and that new one—only to come 


back to 


Shredded Wheat 


seems like coming “home again” after wandering 
around in the wilderness of Dietetic Doubt. There is no 
doubt or uncertainty about Shredded Wheat. It is 100 
per cent whole wheat, always the same high quality— 
pure, clean, wholesome, nourishing. Eaten every day 
by millions of people in ail climes. There is no “‘sub- 


stitute”’ for it. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat cracker— a real whole wheat 
toast—and is eaten with butter or soft cheese. 


Made only by the Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Fall<, N. Y. 


a) 

















The “‘Big Six” 
Qual'ty Line 


Traffik 











BICYCLE TIRES 


“Slim Has Been Along Here Because Those Are 
His Bicycle Tracks. He Just Got a New Set of 








Federal Tires.” 


HE tread trail of Federal Bike Tires is 
“The Road Mark of Extra Service.” 
Sturdy, tough, wear-resisting and highly 
puncture-proof, they add greatly to the life, 

comfort and performance of your bike. 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY 


offllinois 


Wisconsin 
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HE RELIANCE is a re- 
markable watch. A lasting 
proof of success in applying 
Ingersoll economy methods in 
the fine watch field. 
Outwardly, as handsome a 
watch as men wish—the thin- 
nest 16-size, 7-jcwel watch 
made in America, Inwardly, as if 
pretty a 7-jewel movement as [ff 
any man could ask. It hasthe |f 
same solid bridge-construction | 
you find in expensive watches. 
A thorobred, and looks it. 
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Ingersoll Yankee ]5° 
VERYONE should have a 


Yankee—the sturdy, reasonable, 


reliable, best-known watch. Nearly 














of Popular 


By Francis A. Collins 








; SECRETS OF FLIGHT 
HE flight of birds of many kinds have 
Sie watched and analysed for years to 
| discover their method of flying. The form 
of the wings of airplanes are largely mod- 
elled on the lines of the wing of a bird. 
Now it has been discovered that the 
flying fish uses a wing which is about 
five times as efficient as that of any bird. 
In other words the supporting power of 
its wings is far greater in proportion to 
its size. Tests are being made by model- 
ling the wings of airplanes closely after 
the wings of flying fish and it is hoped 
that a new era of flying will open when 
this new secret has been utilized. 
LAND LIGHTHOUSES 
fH WO great land lighthouses have just 
been delivered to the Government for 
use at Hampton Rhodes and at Dayton, 
Ohio. In a few years at most these land 
lighthouses will be even more familiar than 
those which stand guard along our coast. 
The great airways which will soon cross 
the continent will be illuminated by these 
lights, so that flyers need never be out of 
sight of them. One of these lights .con- 
sists of a powerful beam which will be 
turned directly upwards into the sky, so 
that it will be visible for great distances. 
The other consists of a cone-shaped base 
painted white, while the light is thrown 
down upon it from above. The idea is that 
no matter from what angle or elevation an 
air pilot may look upon such a signal 
it will be clearly visible. It is planned 
to have these, or similar lights, placed 
every thirty miles along our great air- 
ways. The most powerful land light in 
the world is at present in France and may 
be observed by flyers at a distance of 
200 miles. 


MOVIES OF COLLEGE YELLS 


EW of us would recognize a moving 

picture of our own voice waves. Every 
inflection of one’s voice, as well as its pitch 
and volume may be photographed and re- 
produced on a movie screen with absolute 
accuracy. A college yell for instance 
makes a very interesting moving picture. 
The waves of the voices are first picked 
up by a telephone and transmitted in the 
usual manner over a wire. The various 








Build and Fly Model 
lanes 


Build your own 3 ft. Model Aeroplane; 

i flights and learn the princi- 

Aeronautics- IDEAL Scale 

Drawings and Building and 
Flying Instructions make buil: 

ing easy. G La: 


and patie Plane: Need 


pote Matos. || 
3 Curtiss amieary Sragtors Heriot, | | 
each, postpaid. 


Catalogue of IDEAL Model Aeroplanes and Supplies Se pp. 
deal Jever'sre & Supply Co., Cor, Wooster & W. Houston Sts.. N.Y. City 











SCOUTS —— 
Here's a he-man 
drum for Your troop 


This Leedy Master Drum for scouts is built 
just like the drums we make for big circus 
and military bands. It has a solid maple 
shell, military snare strainer, belt 
eye attachedtohoop,calfskinhead, 
and will take a lot of punishment, 
on abike orin camp. If you can’t 
buy Leedy Drums at your 
dealer's, we will supply 
you direct. 

W rite today for complete 
description of this drum, 
and dozens of other musi- 
cal instruments. We will 
send our big catalog FREE. 
Justsend us your name 

ow. 


// D> Get this FREE book 
Yh, sa 


“3 Sy LEEDY MFG. CO. 
/ 4 World’s Largest Drum Factory 
1005 E. Palmer Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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vibrations are then transformed into 
light by means of a series of delicately 


balanced mirrors and the beams from 
these mirrors are in turn thrown upon 
a moving picture screen. Certain vowels, 
especially the letter O, make very sharp 
vibrations and are easily recognized on the 
screen. The study of voice waves has 
great scientific value. It enables tele- 
phone engineers to analyse the voices 
which are transmitted over their lines 
and improve their apparatus. 


THE TELEPHONE HABIT 


W E are all so used to telephoning that 
the scarcity of phones in other 
countries surprises us. Every American 
farmer has a telephone nowadays or is 
at least somewhere near one. There are 
altogether 13,000,000 of these rural tele- 
phones in the United States while the 
farmers of other countries have almost 
none at all. Of all the telephones in 
the world we ,have sixty-five per cent. 
In all of Europe there are but twenty-five 
per cent of all the world’s phones. There 
are more telephones in New York City 
than in any country in Europe with the 
exception of Great Britain and Germany. 
There are more telephones in Chicago than 
in France, Spain and Italy combined. 
Taking the country over we have over 
13,000,000 telephones in the United States 
and more than half a million are added 
every year. 


RUBBER ROADS 


N interesting experiment is being 
f\made by covering the surface of 
roads with a specially prepared rubber 
instead of tar or cement. The road bed 
is laid down in the ordinary way with 
stone and gravel. The rubber which is 


prepared after a secret method is then! 


spread in layers with alternate layers 
of very fine stone or pebbles. While still 
soft this is rolled until the two are thor- 
oughly bound together. When hardened, 
the rubber coated road it is believed will 
last much longer than the familiar as- 
phalt roads, besides having a compara- 
tively soft cushion like effect which great- 
ly relieves the strain of travel both for 
the vehicles and pedestrians. It is claimed 
that one can walk further and faster 
with less effort on a rubber road than 
any other. 


Porky in the Pine 


By Harriette Wilbur 


ONG-CLAWED, short-legged, flat- 
bodied, stolid, Porky is tenacious 
A certain contractor vouches 
for a story which makes me _ believe 
not even an earthquake could cause 
the beast to shake loose. A tornado 
might pick him off, but I doubt if it 
could break his hold on bark and 
branches. 

A road was being put through the 
woods up above Ely, in northern Minne- 
sota, and as in most of this Head 
of the Lakes region, there must be 
much blasting as well as tree-felling and 
swamp-filling. The road-gang had pre- 
pared a particularly heavy blast intend- 
ed to blow away the top of a rocky 
ridge, where the road was to cross. 

The men had all run back beyond the 
danger zone, and the foreman had just 
signaled the power-man to “shoot”, 
when he remembered that for several 
days now a porcupine had been feeding 
in a scantily leaved pine up on the brow 
of the ridge, just beyend the right-of- 
way and very near the charge point. 

“There’s one porky the law can’t pro- 
tect now,” he was saying to one of his 
men as the blast went off,—being so 
slow of movement Porky is protected 
by law that lost, starving woodsmen 
may be pretty certain of one animal they 


can catch for food. 





The commotion was terrific. The 
pine bent over like a grass-blade in the 
wind, until its top nearly touched the 
ground; it whipped back like a strong 
spring released, then for some seconds 
waved back and forth at a dizzying rate. 
And all the time a shower of rocks and 
clods were pelting down upon every- 
thing,—ground, tree, Porky. 

Yet when the upheaval was over, to 
the surprise of his audiénce Porky was 
still clinging to the tree-trunk. The pine 
had lost most of its needles, and many 
of its branches, but Porky was as intact 
as though he had been a mere bump 
of bark. 

Moreover, he was still gnawing away 
at the girdle he was making about the 
trunk, as though nothing had happened. 
When the men came up and one of 
them poked him with a pole, he moved 
slightly, in a disgruntled sort of way 


and peered down at them peevishly, as! 


if to say: “Goodness, can’t you let me 
eat my dinner in peace?” 

So, instead of being the most bat- 
tered, seasick Porky imaginable, he was 
not in the least upset, either in nerves 
or appetite. The violent swinging and 
tossing, the pelting with rocks and 
clods, he took as all in the day’s luck. 

“I'll wager he didn’t miss a nibble,” 
laughed Mr. Gorton at the end of his 
story. 
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Choice of Boy Scouts 
Headquarters 


HE®’s the cap for the Outdoor 
3; snug-fitting, elastic, 
wool-warm. Tabsdrop over ears 
in a trice—or pull up without 
buttons or hooks. Neatest, most 
serviceable, most convenient. 


This is the cap Boy Scouts will 
wear. use of its many ad- 
vantages and superior qualities, 
it has been selected and placed 
on sale to Boy Scouts through 
Headquarters Supply Depart- 
ment and Boy Scout Outfitters 
throughout the United States. 


Many other boys will want High 
School Colors and various color 
combinations; also Brown, 
Navy, Oxford and Maroon. 














! PAT AUG. 2-21 PAT. OCT 18-21 


Demand ARCTICAP. If your Outfit- 
ter cannot supply you, write us direct. 


Reliable Knitting W 
Milwackee, Wisconsin wm 




















'§ Works like air-drills and air-ham- 
this difference: 





ul) 
t all dealers, $5.00 Ask 
S dealer for Bemonstra- 








‘ 6 ” - 5 

Pacific-Coast Representatives: 
THAYER & BOWER 

Los Angeles Cal. and San Francisco Cal. 
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46 SIZES,WOO0S and STYLES 
The STRAND SKI was the pioneer 


of America’s winter ski-sport. 
Recognized Leader for 25 Years 
STRAND SKIS FOR EXPERT JUMPERS 
USED ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Special Models for U.S. Army Service 
m National Parks and elsewhere 
Now, however, we cater mainly 
to American Boys and Girls 
Martin A. S 
NEW RICHMOND, 








STRAND ACULT AND"KID" 
STRAND PAOCOLES 
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JIM MORSE AMONG THE CAN- 


NIBALS. The greatest boy’s serial 
ever written, by one of the best authors 


for boys, J. Allan Dunn, is getting un- 
der way with this issue. Boy, oh boy, 
but it is a tremendous yarn full of 
mystery, suspense and action. Jim and 


_ Captain Burr and the Admiral get right 
| in among the savagest savages on the 


globe today,—those South Sea Island- 
ers who have mysterious rites, treach- 





| erous habits and who would as willingly 
| kill a white man as they would a dog. 


Think of the tale that can be told with 
such a background. 


ROY BLAKELEY’S FUNNY- 
BONE HIKE. It’s a scream. The 
funniest serial that Percy K. Fitzhugh 


|| has ever written and you know that’s 
| saying a lot when you stop to think of 


the other Roy Blakely stories he has 
turned out for BOY’S LIFE. Remem- 
ber the camp on wheels and the bee-line 
hike stories? Weren’t they enough to 
make your sides ache even when you 


| were in the glummest mood? Sure 


they were. And the funny-bone hike 
has a lot more laughs to the line than 
any of the others. It’s a real treat. 


1923 Will B 











Boys *: 


THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 


THE OUT-OF-DOORS ADVENTURE MAGAZINE FOR BOYS * 




















Don’t Take a Chance 


Be the Best Year 


Boy’s Life Readers 


LIFE | 


DOWN THE RIVER BY Stephen 
A. Meader, is just the sort of a pioneer 
story you have been yearning to read 
for months. It is a smashing, crashing 
story of the old Ohio River and‘that dark 
and bloody territory that bordered the 
big river at the beginning of the Eigh- 
teen Hundreds. Indians, bad men, river 
highwaymen, and Boone himself figure 
in the story. It is a tale of thrilling ad- 
venture in which two boys become fast 
chums, sticking together in serious times. 
And there is a treasure chest in the 
end, too. You'll want to sit up late 
nights to finish each installment. 


BASKETBALL and JOHN 
PLANT. There isn’t a coach in the 
country who has turned out more and 
better college basketball players than 
John Plant. He is going to tell BOY’S 
LIFE readers how the game is played. 
Likewise other famous coaches and 
players are going to give instructions 
through BOY’S LIFE on how to play 
hockey, baseball, football, tennis, golf 
and all other forms of athletics. BOY’S 
LIFE will publish the best series of ath- 
letic articles ever written for boys during 
1923. 


Look at these illustrations. Look over the above titles, then ask yourself whether you can afford not to subscribe 
for Boy’s Life for next year. Think of all these good things other fellows are going to enjoy that you are not if you 
do not subscribe. Won’t you be sorry when these smashing serials and bully short stories get under way? Boy, 
won't you be lonesome during the long winter days and nights if you donot have your little old chum Boy’s Life to fall 


back on? Of course you will. Then don’t miss your Boy’s Life! Subscribe Now! 


RADIO—BOY’S LIFE has moved 
up to the front like a cyclone in the radio 
field. Amateurs all over the country tell 
us that there isn’t a publication in the 
country that can keep pace with us and 
our radio department. Thomas N. 
Wrenn is recognized as one of the most 
competent amateur radio engineers to- 
day and through the pages of BOY’S 
LIFE he is keeping the amateurs in- 
formed of every new radio stunt, 

+ + + 
The “Biggest” Little Book in the World 
and BOY’S LIFE for $200. 

The Boy Scout Diary for 1923 is the 
most important book (next to the Hand- 


| book) that a Boy Scout can acquire. It’s 


crammed with information about scout- 
ing; no regular scout or regular fellow 
who intends to be a scout can afford 
to be without one. 

We know how much scouts want and 
appreciate the Diary and we have ar- 
ranged for a limited number of this “big” 
little book to be given to you fellows who 
are prompt in subscribing for BOY’S 
LIFE for next year. 

If you will fill out this order blank, 
pin a two dollar bill to it and send it to 
us right now—to-day— by return mail 
you will be one of the fortunate chaps who 
can get besides his yearly suscription to 
this magazine a copy of the Boy Scout 
Diary for 1923. 




















Boys Life has a reputation for publishing the best short stories ob- 
tainable. Corcoran-Ames-Dunn-Boyer-Anderson- Jackson-Carter-Crump- 
ledge and other well known authors will contribute during 1923 


SSS ——————— SS 








NATURAL.HISTORY—No other 
magazine in the world isso wel] 
equipped to give its readers entertaining 
and instructive natural history articles 
and stories as the Official Magazine 
BOY’S LIFE. Numbered among its 
writers are world famous explorers, 
adventures and scientists: Anthony 
Fiala, Dr. William T. Hornaday, Dan 
Beard, Lee S. Crandall, J. Alden Loring, 
“Grizzly” Smith, Raymond L. Ditmars 
and a host of equally well known men. 

Their articles and stories will be illus- 
trated by such prominent animal artists 
as Charles Livingston Bull, George L. 
Wolf and artists of equal reputation. 
Some of the best photographs of wild life 
obtainable also appear in Boy’s Life. 


¥ 


LLILILELLIC TTT isi Ti titTitiiiitriiriT) 
Boy Scouts of America, 
Publishers & Owners of BOY’S LIFE 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 
Enclosed I send you Two Dollars 
($2.00) as payment in full for 12 
numbers of the Official Scout Mag- 
zine, Boys’ Life beginning with 
number. In consideration of my send- 
ing this remittance promptly, you are 
to mail me without further cost the 5 
new Illustrated, 1923 Boy Scout Diary. = 
Name eeeeeeeeeeeeee ®eeeeee*®eoaeeece 
RGUUED: sic'nniéccces ea00ne OP Poccseccecs 
Canadian postage 25c extra. 
Foreign postage 50c extra. 
Includes 1923 Boy Scout Diary. 
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Sir 
Robert 
Baden 
Powell’s 
New . 
Book 

a Thriller 
AN OLD WOLF’S FAVOURITES 
SIR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL 


Sir Robert has had more adventures with 
wild animals than most men hardly deem 
possible. There is not an English speaking 
boy in the world. that does not know of his 
wonderful exploit in Germany during 
Great War. His experiences and adven- 
tures with wild animals form a book that 
will delight the heart of every lad. Pro- 
fusely illustrated by the author. $1..25 
By the same author “What Scouts Can 


Do Illustrated. $1.50 
PETER 





COTTERELL’S TREASUR 
RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


The author takes a personal interest in the 
Boy Scout movement. His books reflect 
his know'’edge of the boys and their life. 
In consequence nearly every scout and wide 
awake bov the conntry knows Holland's | 
books. 
is an adventure story in his best vein. A 
hunt for treasure with a surprising climax. 
4 illustrations. $1.75 


DAN BEARD’S Books 


in 


for Every Boy’s Library) 


AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF WILD 
ANIMALS 

Dan Beard knows whac boys enjoy and give: 
in his new addition to the “Woodcraft Series” 
an entertaining and informative trip into the 
wilds. There is something new on every page 
—incidents, adventures, and woodcraft. 

Profusely illustrated. Octavo. $3.00 
AMERICAN BOYS’ HANDY BOOK OF 

CAMPLORE AND WOODCRAFT 


PETER COTTERELL’S TREASURE | 


the 


| 


Beginning with the making of many kinds of | 


campfires, with or without matches, th: 

author covers the intricacies of woodcraft in 

a way that will delight the heart of any lover 

of life in the outdoors, be he young % old. 
3 


377 illustrations 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF SIGNS, 
$3.00 


SIGNALS AND SYMBOLS 
362 illustrations. 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BUGS, 
BUTTERFLIES AND BEETLES . 
280 illustrations. $3.00 
rite for circulars 
Send for Your Free Copy of 


HOW TO MAKE A TOTEM BOOKCASE 
= . By DAN BEARD . 








| long. 





.. > J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
PUBLISHERS ‘PHILADELPHIA 





to work orschooland 
a anger bicycle. Choice of 44 
sizes. 30 Days’ Free Trial. Express 


J[QMonths toPay tic 'and cartare 


easily meets the smal! payments. 
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The ONLY Official 
BOY SCOUT KNIVES 
ARE MADE BY 


NEW YORK KNIFE CO. - 


WALDEN, N. Y. 





No. 1 OUR LEADER 


Look on the shank of the blade 
‘before you buy for “HAMMER 
BRAND.” 














“Made to Cut and Stay Sharp” 


Tires 2 crest ( x | 
Meadsi tem 





Newest Books for Boys 
By Popular Authors 























SCOTT BURTON AND THE TIMBER 
THIEV 

HEY slid quietly into the water and made for 

she opposite shore, or rather the opposite rim 
of brush for there was no shore there. Scott 
swam under water and managed to make shelter 
without coming to the surface. Murphy could 
not do that, but he held his breath and crawled 
on the bottom as fast as he could. He had to 
come up for air, but he stuck only his nose out 
of water like a hunted loon, and was able to take 
his next breath in the shelter of a titi bush. 
They hastily selected a dense bush just beyond 
for a hiding place and worked their way to it 
carefully. Fortunately for them the bottom of 
the swamp was sandy or a trail of muddy water 
might have betrayed them. They were no far- 
ther away from the shore than that. They sub- 
merged themselves to their eyes and _ waited. 

“Ought not to have any trouble in keeping cool 
here."” Murphy whispered with his usual humor. 
No matter how glum Murphy was feeling, danger 
immediately brought his wit to his rescue. 

They could look out through the small openings 
in the bush without much danger of being seen. 
The men were so close that Scott could see the 
expression on their faces. He could see that 
Roberts, who was eagerly setting the pace a little 
way ahead of his companion, was triumphant now 
and sure that the fight was won. He could even 
see the ugly cut on Roberts’ lip and how he longed 
for the onnortunity to put another one beside it. 

From “Scott Burton and the Timber Thieves”, 
by Edward D. Cheyney. Published by DB. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

DOG+HEROES OF MANY LANDS 


Ort across the gray twilight of the northern 
night a silent shape was traveling; moving 
swiftly in a straight line, no matter what the 
impediment, toward Fort Stewart. Always on, 
on; stopping only once or twice to pant, or to 
lick a bleeding paw; a dog with a heart of love 
for the man who was gentle and affectionate to 
him; the man who caressed him. And that man 
lay in a hole in the snow, slowly. 
Death was not far away. 

Dimly in his dog brain Zip knew that help 
must be summoned. On and on, over the trail 
they had taken, he traveled through the great 
silences: Zip, the half-collie with the human intel- 
ligence; Zip, the half-husky, with the sturdy, 
long enduring body; Zip. whom evervbodv for 
three hundred miles around knew as an East Main 
Fort dog, and a good one; Zip, the wise and 
tender! In that night when Francois began to see 
visions and dream dreams, Zip knew that things 
were not as they should be, and he stole from the 
shelter of the snow-hole and continued on the 
trail to Fort Stewart. Many times he had traveled 
it, and he knew as well as Francois, nay, better, 
every landmark of the way. Fifty miles he 
journeyed alone over the snow-reaches, and at last 
he barked at the gates of the fort. The men 
tumbling out at the sound found a dog, with bits 
of harness hanging to him, and snow and ice in 
his tangled fur. Exhausted he was, but eager to be 
off and lead them somewhere. 

It did not take the men long. In half an hour a 
second dog train was ready, and Zip took the 
lead. Back again, over his old trail, he started 
bravely, but in a little while he stumbled and fell. 
Pluckily he rose and started again, but not for 
He fell, arid could not rise, but lay there, 
whining and ashamed. 

And now the men knew that he was too worn 
out for further travel, and they prepared their 
minds for a long trip. Zip was huddled in furs 
and put on the sledge, where he rode in state as a 
passenger, while the other dogs took the fresh 
trail—easy it was to follow over the snow- 
barrens—and the men went swiftly alongside 
on their snowshoes. 

Fifty miles, straight as the crow flies, they 
fallowed Zip’s trail. Every plunge and stride and 
leap was plainly to be seen in the fresh white 
layer of frost-jewels. How had the dog done it? 
Why had he gone to Fort Stewart instead of 
turning back to East Main Fort for help? No 
one knows, but he had done this thing and was 
still alive. 

From “Dog Heroes of Many Lands” by Sarah 
Noble Ives. Published by The Century Com- 


pany. 
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TOILERS OF THE TRAILS 


T last he reached the strip of beach on which 

lay the upturned canoe. He crouched, listen- 
ing to hear the snoring of the sleeper, before he 
stood up behind some willows. There, near_the 
embers of a dying fire, lay his man. Close 
by a rifle rested against a spruce. 

The half-breed marvelled at the recklessness of 
this man who had thus made his camp in the open, 
seemingly regardless of the fact that he was 
hunting an outlaw who would not be taken alive. 

Garnier raised his rifle and covered the blan- 
keted form. There lay all that now stood in his 
way, helpless in his hands. Just a pressure of 
his finger, and he was a free man! He thought 
of the months of aoa 4 toil and hardship he 
had undergone because of this man and his breed. 
Now the last of these wolves of police was out of 
the way. 

But Jean Garnier did not crook his forefinger. 
Something of the instinct of the cat to play with 
the mouse caused him to lower his rifle. e 
wished to see the face of the man who had fol- 
lowed him six hundred miles, past the Chutes of 
the Fading Waters into the Bnew hn wastes. 

Retracing his footsteps up the shore, he slowly 
worked around behind the camp. As he wormed 
his way through the thick scrub something broke 
the quiet of the deep night. The half-breed lay 
breathless. Again the sound was repeated. It 
was only the hoo-hoo of a gray owl hunting 
wood-mice in the forest across the river. 

Garnier ground his teeth in disgust for not 
having shot his man when the c’ance offered. 
Now at any moment the owl might wake the 
sleeper. He must move fast. Swiftly the half- 
breed crawled to within a few feet of his man. 
The policeman slept on his back, half covered 


by his blanket, with the light from the stars full 
on his face. 

Despite the stubble of beard, it was clearly 
the face of a young man, drawn lean with the 
hardships of the long rail. On one side, from 
cheek-bone to ear, the sleeper’s face was furrow 
by a deep red scar. Death had once missed him 
by a hair. 

The half-breed was so near now that he could 
have touched his man with the muzzle of his 
rifle. The night was not cold, and the shirt of 
the policeman lay open at the neck, exposing his 
bronzed throat. Garnier rose to his knees, thrust- 
ing his rifle before him, then changed his mind, 
and reaching back with his right hand, drew the 
knife in his belt. He would kill this man as he 
had killed the other who had made him an outlaw 
—as he had killed more than one enemy in that 
far land overseas. 

He moved nearer the motionless form in front 
of him, and raising his right hand, gripping the 
knife, braced his knees for the thrust, every 
muscle tense as wire cable. But as he started 
to drive the lunge home, the eyes of Jean Gar- 
nier widened in amazement; his right arm relaxed, 
ey to his side, while he stared at the neck 
of the one who slept so calmly on the lap of 
Death. 

There, attached by a narrow ribbon to a small 
gold chain encircling the neck of the sleeping 
man, lay a Maltese cross of bronze. 

_ The half-breed bent nearer to see more clearly 
in the dim starlight. 

_Yes, it was the Cross. 
his head, convinced. 

He glanced at the knife in his right hand 
which, but for the glitter of gold in the starlight 
a moment before, would have been smeared with 
the blood of this man—this man who had done 
some great deed of bravery, to wear that bit of 
bronze there at his throat. 

The left hand of Jean Garnier sought his own 
neck and drew from ‘beneath the tattered shirt 
a_ duplicate of the cross at the sleeper’s throat. 
He also had once been numbered among the high 
brotherhood of the brave. 

From “Toilers of the Trails’, by 
Marsh. Published by the Penn Publishing Co. 


PETER COTTERELL’S TREASURE 


E lead them into the attic. When they were 

all in the big room he pointed to the wall 
along which ran the row of pegs from one of 
which he had taken the coat. 

“Now,” he said, “please tell me what you 
see.” 

“A wall,” answered Milly promptly, “with 
some pegs to hang things on.” 

“Miss Hallett is certainly right,” said Tucker- 
man. “There may be some cobwebs, too, up under 
the ceiling. Do you mean the cobwebs, Ben?’ 
“There are lots of more interesting things here,” 
said Sarah, looking around. ‘“There’s that lovely 
green lacquered temple.” 

“Don’t joke with the magician, Sally,’ David 
admonished her. ‘“‘He wants you to louk at those 
pegs. 

“No, that particular wall is the most interesting 
thing in this attic,” Ben declared stoutly. “I 
think it’s the most interesting thing in the house.” 

They all looked where he pointed, but none of 
them caught what he was driving at. 

“Why, Professor Tuckerman,” said Ben, “I 
thought you were a better observer.” 

“Well, I don’t see anything but the pegs and 
some rather dingy wallpaper,”’ Tuckerman con- 


Jean Garnier nodded 


now you're talking! You do see the 
aa gem do you?” Ben continued. 

“Of course,” said Tuckerman. “It’s the pic- 
tured kind, like that in the rooms downstairs.” 

“Oh, no, it’s not,” exclaimed Ben. “There's 
not another piece like that in Cotterell Hall.’ 

“Is that so?”’ said Tuckerman. ‘Well, it repre 
sents some sort of outdoor scene.” 

“I think those are meant to be pine trees,” 
Cotterell put in. 

“And that looks like a sunset,” Miss Boothby 
i. “Though some of the red has rubbed 
0 


Ben bobbed his head. “And those yellowish 
things are rocks.” He stepped up to the wallpaper 
and —— with his finger. “Three pines that 
stand between two rocks where the sun goes 
down. He turned. ‘Does that convey anything 
to you, Professor?” 

“By Jove! You're right! So it does!” Tuck- 
erman exclaimed. ‘That was the old saying! 
The hiding-place is just beyond the three pines 
that stand between two rocks where the sun goes 
own. 

_ From “Peter Cotterell’s Treasure’, by Rupert 
Sargent Holland. Published by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 


THE WORLD OF SOUND 


NE of the most interesting of town sounds is 

the reverberation sometimes found in public 
buildings, an effect which makes it difficult to 
hear a speaker. The sounds that he utters go 
ringing round the room for some seconds, and 
confuse the words that follow after. The walls, 
ceiling, and floor reflect the sound just as the 
ripples were reflected by the walls of the tank. 
Suppose, for example, that a sound, let us say a 
handclap, can be heard for five seconds after it 
has been made, which is not at all unusual. 
During that time it has travelled about a mile, 
and must have been reflected dozens of times. 
The sound lasts longer than in a smaller space 
like a room, because it has to travel farther before 
it has experienced enough reflections to destroy it; 
for there is always some absorption at each re 
flection. If we clap our hands in a hall when no 
audience is present and find that we can hear 
echoes for more than two or perhaps three seconds, 
it is certain. that the hall is not good for public 
speaking. The surfaces in the hall are too effi- 
cient as reflectors, and their efficiency must be 
destroyed before good hearing is possible. This 
can be done by. covering the walls and floor with 
a sufficient quantity of material which will absorb 
sound—curtains, carpet, felt. and so on. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


|A Child’s Reading 


| O you realize the tremendous impor- 
tance of selecting books for young 
| people which will not only entertain 
| but will help to mould character as well? 
| Such books are the famous animal classics, 
| Black Beauty and BEAUTIFUL JOE, 
stories which have never failed to hold the 
children’s attention to the very end. They 
read and love the story of BEAUTIFUL 
| JOE, the homely and abused little dog who 
was rescued and adopted by a sympathetic 
family. And they read it without realizing 
for a moment that they are absorbing one 
of the greatest lessons a child can learn— 
the lesson of unselfishness. 


More than a million copies of 
BEAUTIFUL JOE have been sold 


A story that will never grow old, and one 
that speaks not for the dog alone, but for 
the whole animal kingdom. Through it we 
enter the animal world, and are made to see 
as animals see, and to feel as animals feel. 


BEAUTIFUL JOE 
By Marshail Saunders 


in hand- 
picture- 


revised and re-issued 
some cloth binding, with colored 
cover, many illustrations, and charming end 
papers by Charles Copeland. Don’t wait for 
Xmas to help your child develop the qualities 
needing development now. Every bookstore has 
it or can get it for you. $1.50. 
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MARE MONEY AT HOME 





‘OU can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your 
| \Spare time writing showcards. Quickly and 
easily learned by our new, simple “Instructograph” 
me jo canvassing or soliciting; we teach you 
how, guarantee you steady work at home no matter 
where you live, and pay you cash each week. 
Full particulars and Booklet free 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
52Ryrie Building Toronto, Can. 














! Get This : 
Sunwatch Cost Free! 























This wonderful Sun-watch made 
by the well known Ansonia Clock 
Company is known as “‘the tickless 
time-piece.”” It’s a sundial, watch 
and compass all in one and so ingen- 
iously designed that its beautifully 
unished brass case closes to a thick- 
ness of 3% of an inch and has no 
wheels or springs to get out of 
order. Dan Beard says, “I would 
like to see every Scout have one.” 

Given for selling only two NEW 
yearly Boys’ Life subscriptions (to- 
tal remittance $4.00) or sent for 
sending one NEW yearly subscrip- 
tion (not your own) and 35c (total 
remittance $2.35. 


BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
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The reflection of the sound by the walls of a 
building leads to curious results in certain cases. 
One of the best known has given its name to the 
Whispering Gallery in St. Paul’s. Any one who 
whispers to the wall on one side of the great 
dome can be heard by a listener even as far away 
as the opposite side, pone that he also is 
close to the wall. ord Rayleigh gave the 
explanation of the effect long ago, and later (in 
1904) showed in this room an experiment in 
illustration of it. He pointed out that sound 
tended to creep round the inside of a_ curved 
wall, being continuously reflected by the wall 
without ever getting far away from it. We wul 
repeat his experiment. A sheet of iron, twelve 
feet by two feet, is bent into the arc of a circle, 
in order to represent a piece of the circular Gal- 
lery wall. At one end is a bird-call, at the other 
a sensitive flame. When the bird-call is sounded 
the flame flares; and it is easy to prove that the 
sound is creeping round the inside of the wall 
and close to it, because a screen, four inches 
wide, placed close to the wall cuts off the sound 
entirely and the flame ceases to flare. If the 
screen is withdrawn a few inches from the wall, 
the sound gets through between the wall and the 
screen, as the flame shows. In fact, the screen 
is no use anywhere except near the wall; but any 
point along it will do equally well. Pe 

From “The World of Sound’, by Sir William 
Bragg. Published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


RIGHT END EMERSON 


THE team promptly passed into what Captain 
Mart feelingly termed a ‘forty below” slump. 
Coach Cade sweated and scolded and planned and 
pleaded, and all through the following week the 
second pushed and tossed the big team about the 
gridiron with an amazing lack of respect. The 
second, awaking to the evident fact that the 
opponent was not, after all, invulnerable, took 
revenge for past abuse and aspersion and bullied 
and maltreated the first eleven brutally. In 
this reprehensible course they were aided and 
abetted, nay, even encouraged, by one Steve 
Gaston. Steve had no mercy, or, at least, showed 
none. The second jestingly referred to the daily 
scrimmage as the “massacre.” ‘Come on,” Cap- 
tain Falls would blithely call. ‘Let’s go over and 
finish ’em up, second!” Now all this was fine 
for the morale of the second, as was_ speedily 
proved. Success, instead of spoiling them, im- 
proved them. It welded them more firmly together 
just as, doubtless, a successful sortie by the 
Robber Barons of the Rhine in the old days pro- 
duced an increased esprit de corps. Probably a 
career of crime, such as the second was now 
following, is like that. Anyhow, Steve Gaston 
secretly rejoiced as he incited his desperadoes to 
greater atrocities. 

The first didn’t take their drubbings meekly, 
you may be sure, but they tdok them. They 
took them three times that week. They almost 
cried at some of the indignities put upon them 
by an awakened and merciless scrub, and they 
fought back desperately and staged many “come 
backs’”” that never developed, and the School, 
attracted by the novel, well-nigh incredible spec- 
tacle of a first team being baited and beaten by a 
second, flocked to the field of an afternoon as for 
a Roman holiday. They didn’t always see the 
helpless victim devoured by the ravening lion, 
for twice the victim forgot his role and held the 
lion at bay, and once—that was Friday—even 
sent him cringing back to his lair, defeated! But 
in any case the spectators got their money’s worth 
in thrills. 

From “Right End Emerson”, by Ralph Henry 
Barbour. Published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


SPOTTED DEER 


T HEY separated and began to move cautiously 
around the tangle. They had taken only a few 
strides when they heard low, ominous growls 
coming from beneath a confused mass of roots 
and brush. They stopped and prepared to fight. 
_“‘Look sharp, Machque is coming out!” Run- 
ning Fox cried, warningly. 
_A moment afterward there was a sharp crack- 
ling of sticks and the wounded bear forced its 
way through the tangle. It emerged within a 
bow-length of Yellow Wolf. At sight of him it 
reared unsteadily upon its hind legs, and Yellow 
Wolf drove his arrow into its chest. Roaring 
furiously, the bear dropped to its feet and turned 
to enter the cover. Yellow Wolf ran close u 
to it and drove another arrow behind its shoul- 
der. Machque flashed about with the agility of 
a lynx and rushed wildly upon his foe. Yellow 
Wolf turned to run but tripped over a log and 
plunged headlong into the brush. At that mo- 
ment Runnjng Fox rushed recklessly upon the 
bear and struck it with his tomahawk. Machque 
wheeled to attack him, and then Yellow Wolf 
jumped to his feet and shot an arrow. The bear 
collapsed. For some moments it continued to 
struggle, and then it lay still. The Delawares 
looked at each other and_ smiled. 

“Machque is dead,” said Yellow Wolf. “He 
was very strong and very fierce. Running 
Fox, you were brave. You kept Machque from 
tearing me. I will tell our people about it.” 

From “Spotted Deer”, by Elmer Russell Gregor. 

Published by D. Appleton & Co. 


SENTINELS ALONG OUR COAST 


VESSEL entering New York Harbor to-day 

may take advantage of virtually every aid 
known to navigation. The story of the safe- 
guarding of this harbor, which is typical of all 
American ports, is essentially the history of 
the modern lighthouse service. New York’s 
harbor is protected by more than four hundred 
aids to navigation. 

very conceivable signal and safeguard for 
protecting shipping will be found here in actual 
operation. No other harbor in the world 
approaches it in the completeness of its protec- 
tion. It has been a great laboratory for experi- 
ment in producing countless devices for safe- 
guarding navigation, and its activity to-day is 
greater than ever. Many well known countries 
have a far less varied equipment. 

The first sign-post of this elaborate system 
of protection is the Nantucket Lightship two 
hundred miles east of New York. She stands 
guard before a great area of shoals, which in 
years past have reaped a frightful harvest of 
wrecks. It is one of the most exposed positions in 
the world. The nearest land is forty-one miles 
away. 


1922 





A wreck once occurred near by, and the light- 
ship picked up the crew, but two weeks pa: 
before she could get them ashore. The light- 
vessel rides in thirty fathoms of water, making it 
possible for ships to lay their course directly for 
her, which greatly simplifies their problems of 
navigation. She stands upon one of the busiest 
ocean lanes in the world, and vessels in passing 
often graze her sides. From this vantage-point 
the light-ship extends its protection many miles 
in all directions. 5 

From “Sentinels Along Our Coast”, by Francis 
A. Collins. Published by the Century Cg. 


BEAUTIFUL JOE 


P OOR little fox,” said Miss Laura. “I 
wish you had let him get away.” | 
“Here’s one that nearly got away,” said Mr. 

Wood. “One winter’s day, was chasing him 
with the hounds. There was a crust on the snow, 
and the fox was light, while the dogs were 
héavy. They ran along, the fox trotting nimbly 
on the top of the crust aud the dogs breakin 
through, and every few minutes that fox woul 
stop and sit down to lcok at the dogs. They 
were in a fury, and the wickedness of the fox in 
teasing them made me laugh so much that I was 
very unwilling to shoot him.” 

“You said your steel traps were cruel things, 
uncle,” remarked Miss Laura. ‘‘Why didn’t you 
have a deadfall for the foxes as you had for the 
bears?” 

“They were too cunning to go into deadfalls. 
There was a better way to catch them. Foxes 
hate water, and never go into it unless they are 
obliged to, so we used to find a place where a 
tree had fallen across a river, and made a 
bridge for them to go back and forth. Here we 
set snares, with spring poles that would throw 
them into the river when they made struggles to 
get free, and drown them. Did you ever hear 
of the fox, Laura, that wanted to cross a river, 
and lay down on the bank pretending that he 
was dead, and a countryman came along, and 


, thinking he had a prize, threw him in his boat 


and rowed across, when the fox got up and ran 
away?” 

“Now, uncle,” said Miss Laura, “you’re laugh- 
ing at me. That couldn’t be true.” 

““Well!’? said Mr. Wood chuckling, “they’re 
mighty cute at pretending they’re dead. I once 
shot one in the morning, carried him a long way 
cn my shoulders, and started to skin him in the 
afternoon, when he turned around and bit me 
enough to draw blood.” 

From “Beautiful Joe”, by Marshall Saunders. 
Published by the Judson Press. 


THE STORY OF GRENFELL 


ITH the exception of a few small settle- 

ments of a _ half-dozen houses or so in 
each settlement the cabins on the Labrador coast 
are ten or fifteen and often twenty or more 
miles apart. If all of them were brought to- 
gether there would scarcely be enough to make 
one fair-sized village. 

All of the people, as we have seen, live on the 
seacoast, and not inland. Only wandering 
Indians live in the interior. Though Labrador 
is nearly as large as Alaska, there is no perma- 
nent dwelling in the whole interior. It is a vast, 
trackless, uninhabited wilderness of stunted 
forests and wide, naked barrens. 

The Liveyeres, as the natives, other than 
Indians and Eskimos, are called, have no other 
occupation than trapping and hunting in winter, 
and fishing in summer. Their winter cabins are 
at the heads of deep bays, in the edge of the 
forest. In the summer they move to their fishing 
places farther down on the bays or on scattered, 
barren islands, where they live in rude huts or, 
sometimes, in tents. They catch cod chiefly, 
but also, at the mouths of rivers, salmon and 
trout. All the fish are salted, and, like the furs 
caught in winter, bartered to traders for tea and 
flour and pork and other necessities of life. 

To make the acquaintance of these scattered 
people, along hundreds of miles of coast, was a 
big undertaking. And then, too, there were the 
settlements in the north of Newfoundland, 
among whose people he was to work. Doctor 
Grenfell, and his assistants were the only 
doctors that any of them could call upon. 

And there were the fishermen of the fleet. 
The twenty-five thousand or more men, women 
and _ children attached to the Newfoundland 
summer fisheries on The Labrador formed a 
ag og Fog > 

e could not hope, of course, i 
three months they were there, to a pop Abe 
terms with all of them, but he was to meet as 
many as he could, and renew and increase both 
his acquaintances and his service of the year be- 
fore. With the Princess May to visit the sick 
folk ashore, and the hospital ship Albert, which 
was to serve, in a manner, as a sea ambulance to 
take serious cases to the new hospitals at Indian 
Harbor and Battle Harbor, Doctor Grenfell 
= that eee a good start. 

rom e Story of Grenf - 
dor”, by Dillon Wallace. ape are en 

Published by the Fleming H. Revell Co. 


SKIPPY BEDELLE 


Bet at that precise moment the strangest of 
strange, uncanny sounds was heard. Tootsie 
stood steck still and listened with a pumping 
heart. There was no question about it, the 
phonograph was gone, yet faintly, like a sinking 
moan, she heard, she was sure she heard the 
thin, tinny sounds of a'Sousa two-step. ’ The 
geome was dim, fee house deserted. For one 
rief moment she stood panic-stricken Oi 
for flight. Then she shook her nae ghee ag 
“Fiddlesticks, phonographs don’t have ghosts!” 
nd listening more intently, she gradually 
located the familiar strains as coming- from the 
distant carriage house. In a fever of expec- 
tancy Tootsie flew across the lawns and gained 
the opened door. Above her the phonograph was 
pumping out the thrilling measures of the 
latest two-step, but what puzzled her im- 
mediately were the scuffling, shifting sounds 
like a scurry of rats, which accompanied it. 
Then a suspicion of the truth came to her and 
she tiptoed up the stairs. On the open floor 
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UNEXPLORED 


By Allen Chaffee 
Illustrated by Wiliam Van Dresser 
Price 


Sanchez, a wicked, revengeful 
Mexican, is foiled in his vil- 
lainous plans to destroy valuable 
timberland by a young boy ad- 
venturer. The story carries the 
reader into the unexplored 
Sierra region of California. 


FLINT 


The story of a Trail 
By Carolyn S. Bailey 


Price $1.75 
Brought up by the Iroquois 
Indians, Flint, a young white 
boy, makes his escape and comes 
to the peaceful land of the 
Senecas. The unusual story of 
his adventures will 
every child. 


The Story of a Brave Dog 
By Clarence Hawkes 
Illustrated by William Van Dresser 


Every lover of dogs will 
treasure this book. Pep, a blue 
ribbon bull terrier, follows his 
master to France and plays his 
part in the great struggle. 
While some of the scenes are 
laid along the battle line, it 
is not a war tale, but a human 
interest story of a faithful and people 
intelligent dog. . 





77 Ge Uncle Seth 


ND Sam shoved the wheel hard over 
The “Cynthia B.” shot across the line 
a good two lengths ahead of all the boats. 
Winning a boat race—pretty good for a 
boy who first sailed onea few weeks 
before—is only one of the thrilling adven- 
tures Sam has when spending his first 
summer on Cape Cod. 


Illustrated by Charles H. Lassell Any boy who loves the seashore — and 
where is the youngster who does not— 
will enjoy this wonderful book. 


we". THE SKIPPER OF THE CYNTHIA B. 


No little part of this remarkable book’s in- 
Price $0.85 terest lies in the fact that its pages contain 
many a stirring sea yarn told by . Sam’s 
good friend, Uncle Seth—a retired sea 
captain at whose home our hero is vacation- 
ing The young reader makes many other 
friends among Cape Cod’s quaint, lovable 


Ask vour bookseller for these books. 
a will ship direct qn receipt of price. 


Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Bradley Quality Books 
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By Charles Pendexter Durell. 
Illustrated by Harold Brett’ $1.50 


If he cannot supply you 
Complete catalog free. 

















~CORNETISTS 
f who have trouble with WEAK LIPS or 
HIGH TONES or other troubles, should 
send for “Book of Pointers.’”’Sent FREE 
y 


VIRTUOSO CORNET SCHOOL 
Buftalo, New York 





RAISE RABBITS FOR ME 


I furnish pedigreed stock cheap, and buy all you raise at 
25c to 50c Ib. alive, and I pay express on all you ship. 
Send 10c for instruction book, contract, price list, etc. 


FRANK C. CROSS, 2919 N. Union, St. Louis, Mo. 





CLASS RINGS SPINS 


Handsome Catalogue sent free on request. 
We send samples on approval. Pin as 
shown Silver Plate 2 colors enamel. 3 let- 
ters and date 25c ea. 12 or more 20c ea. 
Sterling Silver 45c ea. 12 or more 40c ea. 


We make pins from 20c up and rings No. 686 


METAL ARTS CO. Inc., 7739 South Ave., Rochester, N. ¥ 
BE A WIZ ON SAXOPHONE 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


SAX PUB. CO. 
3815 McDonald Ave. St. Louis, Mo, 








if not 4 
have been in the 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Dept. 15 B, 124S. Wabash Av. Chicago 





i $4.50, $7.00, $20.00, $40.00 and up 

Magnificently made, in all sizes; portable, used in 
any room, quickly levelled, put up er down in a 
minute. Over 100,000 in use. Wonderful amuse- 
ment for all the family. Home practice 
you expert. At your dealers’, or write for 


E. T. BURROWES CO. 42 Brown St. Portland 


talog to 
» Maine. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 




















What— Why — When— Where 
See page 49—This issue 
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Wanted—Railway Mail Clerks 


135 to $190 me 
A MONTH <s Franklin Institute, Dept. K.207 
Send Coupon "Rochester, N. Y. Sirs: Send me 


RY without charge: (1) sample Railw: 
Today Sure c Clerk Examination questions} 
MEN-BOYS , (2) schedule showing places of all com- 
¢ ing U. 8S. Government examinations; (3) 
‘- of manyGovernment jobs now obtainable. 
‘ame . 
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Unparalleled Offer 


“SENSITONE” a Distance Re- 


ceiving Set, COMPL 
use—no parts to buy. 


Just what you have been waiting for—a 
com wiete, Cependabie, easily-operated, long 
distance Radio Receiving Set, ready to use, 
at a reasonable price and on easy terms. No 
shopping around for tubes, batteries and 
other parts—just put up the wires and you're 
ready to listen. 

For the business man or farmer Radio 
brings valuable market and weather reports, 
stock quotations and other business infor- 
mation; and, in the evening, the whole family 
will revel in wonderful concerts, operas, 
lectures by highly-paid city talent, bed-time 
stories for the children—something oe 
for every member of every household from 
the310 sending stationsin all parts of the U.S. 

And, on Sundays, sermons by famous 
Preachers and sacred concerts by great 
choirs and orchestras. 


Easy Payments 


$15 Down—$10 a Month 

MN ny 4. ey Set, map taguret 
rmstro Ss. 

eee ng License (U. S. Patent 
Complete set in a handsome oak cabinet, 
vacuum tube, A and B batteries, head-set, 

antenna, insulators and ground wires. 
ome al you anon 5 with fell directions, 

it u isteni 
once * LT things of the ‘world. — 
The is equal to any complete 
set youcould buy at $175.00 yet our orice is 
| .00 and you can pay for it $15.00 down 
a 10 a mon $90 

cash. it 


ready to 


th, or if you prefer, one 5 
i you're paying it. Re- 
member, set is complete—with nothing else 
to —_ —_ are buying ame reputable 
conc in n r reet 
bank will tell you. Asien 


HAROLD R. WAKEM & CO. 
837-W. Washington Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


ship me one comp **Sensit 
Betas decribed above pe 1 acres 
‘a 





pep to par tit, 

berewith 10.00 per month unti! the full pu 4 rice 
os 0 foal .” Set to remal H 

Warem & wat fully paid 
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RADIO & AUTO Storage Batteries CHARGED 
From A Lamp Socket, Fer Few Cents With an F-F CATTERY BOOSTER 
which is a Full Wave Magnetic Rectifier, gor 105-125 Volt 60 Cycle A. C. 
it not gratifying to Ready for jiophone Broadca t 

Music Sermons ? R elimina 
are Comoiste, Compact, 





stant Efficiency 
Delivers Rapid Ta) 
in Lamp Soc! : 


nal 
Mornin 'o Skillis 
C RS 
ifetime. 
pe 6charges A6Volt 
A-B charges‘ A&B’ &A 
pel2 charges 12V olt Battery AtSamps $15 
Spirent ey 
pe 7 
pe 1626 is combination of 166 & 161 
are for heavy Batteries 
limited. 














Purchase From jer, 

Check for Prompt Shipment. 

t for Parcel Post add Postage 

Or er.Type desi 
I 


Cagrece ir Fi . &. D. 
For nereing 2 ttery, Automatic ROTARY Laitstin S7B° 
iow x gemodiotels fer FREE BOOSTER Riglletin 37 


Your 


'G. CO., cu LAND, OW 


Canadian 


TELEGRAPHY 
yg sleccs: sre, goooreyiten: «Oldest. largent school 
aersAGRE See © rg ins porsog aealoe He, 


Q. T. RADIO PARTS 
17 Plate Variable Condenser, $1.75; with 3” Dial, $2.15 
Variocoupler, $1.75; with Dial, $2.15. Nickeled Crystal 
Detector Stand, ball and socket adjustment, 45c. Switch 
Outfit, nickeled blade, knob, 
complete, 60c. Duhbilier Grid Condenser, .0005 M.F., 30c 


Refund if dissatisfied. 
THE Q. T. LIGHT CO., Dept. R5 East Orange, N. J 


WIRELESS 


Boys, don’t buy or build that radio outfit before getting 
our big free bargain price-list of well-known standard 
radio supplies. We pay all transportation charges. 
RADIO SERVICE BUREAU, Montclair, N. J. 


BOY SCOUTS 


Send Sc in stamps for our latest price list of 
Radio Apparatus. Lowest prices, Prompt ship- 


THE AMOLECCO CO.,CINCINNATI, 0. 




















What— Why — When— Where 
See page 49—This issue 





p.: Battery Service & Sales Co., Hamilton, Ontario, Can | 
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| bradawls, 
| frcm wire and old files. 








Skippy with his arms about a strange shape 
was painfully treading in and out of a maze 
which, with a bench, a barrel and two chairs, 
he had arranged to visualize the perils of the 
ballroom. 

“Thief!” 

Skippy started, shied into the bench and went 
over backwards while the partner of his arms, 
escaping, rolled over towards Tootsie, discover- 
ing under Clara’s best organdie dress the net- 
work of wire which made up the missing dress- 
maker’s form! 

From “Skippy Bedelle”’ Owen 
Published by Little, Brown & Cs. 


OUR FOREIGN BORN CITIZENS 


T fifteen years of age John Muir became 
eager for an education. He borrowed such 
books as he could get, aud because his father 
would not let him stay up at night rose at one 
o'clock every morning, studying in the cellar as 
the warmest place in the cold winter days. 
He developed a talent for invention, making his 
own tools out of the materials at hand. He made 
a fine saw out of strips of steel from old corsets; 
punches, and a pair of compasses 
He constructed a time- 


by Johnson. 


keeper which indicated the days of the month 
and of the week as well as the hours. One of 
his clocks kept good time for fifty years. He 
also built a self-setting sawmill and an automatic 
contrivance for feeding horses at a _ required 
hour. 

Socn after Muir became of age he left home, 
with only fifteen dollars in his pocket, with which 
to make his way in the world. He went to the 
State Fair and exhibited his inventions, which 
elicited much wonder and interest. At the age 
of twenty-two he entered the University of 
Wisconsin, discovering that although he_ had 
not attended school since he left Scotland ex- 
cept for two months in a district school, a few 
weeks in the preparatory department enabled 
him to qualify as a freshman. He spent four 
years at the university. In his book, entitled 
*“My Boyhocd and Youth,” he says: “I earned 
enough during summer vacations to pay thirty- 
two dollars a year for instruction, my books, 
acids, retorts, glass tubes, etc. I had to cut 
down expenses for board to half a dollar a 
week.” : 

From “Our Foreign Born Citizens” by Annie 
FE. S. Beard. Published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
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(Concluded 





dventures im Wireless | 
from page 32) 
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if I rubbed my feet hard enough the 
charge would run down the wire and spark 
across the gap just the same. Only in this 
case longer waves would be radiated be- 
cause the wire comes into contact with a 
larger portion of space than the spark 
itself.” 

Slim drew a long breath. Here indeed 
was something new. It was a good deal 
to understand all in a minute but Slim be- 
lieved he grasped the big idea underlying 
it. “You mean” said Slim, “that instead 
of making and breaking the current with 
my hand to generate a high frequency 
current, I can do it with a spark?” 

“Yes,” said the doctor. “Moreover you 
could never make and break the current 
fast enough with your hand, or in any 
other mechanical way. Of course, it is 
quite out of the question to use your hand 
and my finger and to shuffle my feet on 
the carpet for wireless. Some regular 
device must be used to create this spark. 
And besides not one spark, but a rapid 
series of sparks which can be interrupted 
with a key so as to send dots and dashes 
are needed. Ordinarily the three coil 
arrangement you spoke of is used, in a 
much modified form, but for you a bell 
buzzer will do, without the bell, of course. 
Such a buzzer gives a continued series of 
sparks. It may be operated with two or 
three dry cells, and if wire connections 
are made on each side of the spark, cur- 
rents of high frequency will “pulsate” 
through these wires and be thrown off in 
the form of waves, and these waves, on 
reaching other wires at a distance can be 
detected—thanks to the fact of electro- 
magnetic induction.” 

“Can I use my coils for these wires?” 
asked Slim, now more interested than ever. 

“You can but not satisfactorily. Re- 


$ | member, I said at the start your second 


difficulty lay in the use of closed coils.” 

“Yes,” said Slim, “you did say that. But 
why ?” 

“For the simple reason that a closed coil 
is like a circle. As such it forms a com- 
plete track around which the current flows. 
Naturally the magnetic and electric fields 
of force which surround a current alter- 
nating in such a circuit will cling close to 
the wire. But break the wire, keep the 
ends far apart, and the fields of force will 
detach themselves in the form of wireless 


| waves and pass out into space.” 


10 contact 2 stop points, 


| jumped across the gap. 





“But I thought electric currents did not 
flow through wires unless the circuit was 
complete—closed—” objected Slim. 

“In general, that is true. In this case, 
however, it is not. Remember; when I 
touched your hand with my finger a spark 
And remember I 
said the same thing would happen if wires 
were attached to us and the ends of the 
wires brought together. What does this 
mean? Simply that the electric charge 
accumulated in my body runs down the 
wire. This is not a closed circuit. Yet 
a current flowed through it just the same.” 

“Still I don’t quite understand,” replied 
Slim after a moment’s thought. “Maybe 
you did have a closed circuit when you 
touched my hand.” 

“Not exactly,” said Dr Small. “But you 
must get this idea clearly fixed in your 
mind. Let me state it in another way. 
Electricity exists in at least two forms, 


Current electricity, or electricity in motion 
and Static electricity, or electricity at 
rest. Current electricity commonly flows 
through closed circuits. But if you put a 
charge of electricity on a body it will stay 
there till it gets a chance to get away. 
Such a charge is called a Static charge, 
and is at rest. Give it a wire to flow 
through and something to discharge into 
and the charge will convert itself into a 
current and flow along the wire even 
though the wire has its ends separated.” 

“Then static electricity just turns into 
current electricity if you give it a wire to 
run along. Is that it?” exclaimed Slim. 

“That is it.” said the Doctor. 

“So to make my coils work I—I—Why! 
I do not need them at all, do 1?” said Slim. 

“Not in their present form,” responded 
the Doctor. “They were of value to you 
at the start because with them you learned 
about magnetic fields of force and about 
induction. It was a beginning only, and, I 
fancy, it was just the same beginning that 
real wireless had, though so many men 
have contributed bits of knowledge here 
and there, and it has taken so many years 
to perfect wireless the real origin of the 
idea is more or less obscure.” 

“But what are the cardboard tubes 
wound with wire for?” asked Slim, who 
could not forget his efforts to make a re- 
ceiving set. 

“They are principally for the purpose 
of adding or subtracting to the length 
of the wires of the open circuit. The 
longer the wire the longer the radio wave 
the receiving set will receive. But just 
now, what you want to know is how 
to send and receive messages over short 
distances—from room to room— is it not”? 

“Yes, that’s it. I want my own sender 
and receiver and I thought my coils would 
do it but I see now they will not. But 
what I do not see is what change to make.” 
Dr. Small thought a moment. Then he 
drew a sheet of paper from his desk and 
with ruler and pencil made the diagram 
shown on page 32. ; 

“My boy,” said the Doctor as he handed 
the drawing to Slim, “the best thing for 
you to do is to go ahead and make this 
apparatus and try it out. The drawing 
shows a complete sending and receiving 
set which you can operate from one room 
to another without interfering with out- 
side reception. After you have made it 
come back to me and I may be able to ex- 
plain more about it.” 

Slim took the drawing, his eyes shining 
with delight and excitement. On his way 
home he met his chum Bobby Skinner and 
to him Slim confided all his plans. “We 
will form a little wireless club,” said Slim, 
“and rig up our apparatus. And you can 
be in one part of the house, and I’ll be in 
another—and we’ll send messages.” 

“Fine!” said Bobby. “What will we 
name the club? Say,” he went on, “Let’s 
call it the Scouts’ Wireless Club. We’re 
both scouts you know, so were not nam- 
ing it anything we ought not, are we?” 

“Thats a good name,” said Slim. “Only 
let’s call it just the S. W. C. club—we 
don’t want all the boys in on this do we?” 

“All right,” said Bobby, “we’re the S. 
W. C. club. Now to make the sending and 
receiving things!” 

(To be continued in December Boys’ Lire) 
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Choke off that ‘Squawk 


FTER all it is not always 
the bad vaudeville actors 


that “get the hook.” Many 
owners have found an efficient 
hook to choke off the “squawk” 
of their radio sets and secure 
enjoyable music by adding Ac- 
me Audio Frequency Amplify- 
ing transformers to the ordi- 
nary detector unit. Acme 
Transformers .cost but five 
dollars, yet the results are al- 
most marvelous. Not only do 
they amplify sound, but they 
bring it naturally—realistically. 
They are necessary to the 
proper operation of the Acme 
Clear Speaker which enables a 
whole roomful of people to en- 
joy the broadcasting concerts. 


In order to get more than 
one broadcasting station and 
thereby pick out the concert 
you like best, you should also 
add an Acme Radio Frequency 
Transformer. This greatly in- 
creases the range of your set 
whether it be vacuum tube or 
crystal detector type. This 
wonderful little transformer 
sells for the same price as its 
twin brother, the Acme Audio 
Frequency Amplifying Trans- 
former. Your set is not com- 
plete without both these trans- 
formers and the Acme Clear 
Speaker. 


The Acme Apparatus Com- 
pany (pioneer transformer and 
radio engineers and manufac- 
turers) also make detector 
units, the Acmefone, Acme C. 
W. and Spark Transmitters, 
etc. Write for interesting 
Transformer booklet if your 
own radio or electrical dealer 
cannot supply you. The Acme 
Apparatus Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., U. S. A., New York Sales 
Office, 1270 Broadway. 





Type A-2 Acme Amplifying Transformer 
Price $5 (East of Rocky Mts.) 


CME 


for amplification 














RADIO PANELS 
Ww2 are offering the following sizes of the very 
best grade Hard Rubber Radio Panels to our 
friends at prices that will be hard to beat— 
7x 10x 3/16 inches $ $1.15 
7x 18x 3/16 inches $2.00 
In ordering, enclose money order or check and your 
shipment will go out at once. 
THE AMATEUR RADIO LABORATORIES, 
552 Seventh Avenue, New York City 

















All Radio Advertisements published in 
BOYS’ LIFE have been examined and ap- 
proved by an expert in that line. Only worth 
while goods are offered for sale. You can 


have confidence in our advertisers. 


November 
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Here’s your chance, 
boys! These are the 
genuine aon ae. - 
Regulation U. S. Army 
Bugles—the kind our Postpaid 
soldiers used in the World War. 
all in perfect condition; just like 
new. Cost the government $10. A 
limited supply purchased direct from 


Uncle Sam, at our Special Price of 
only $2.50 each, Postpaid. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. Order now, before 
they’re all gone! 

° 
Reg. Army Field Drums 

Good as any trap drum you pay 
$20 to $25 for. Only 
a few of these drums $ 00 
left; they'll go fast. 
ve also have 4a 
large number and 
variety of other Army Band Instru- 
ments—horns, piccolos, cornets, flutes 
—everything in the army band line, 
at Amazingly Low Prices. 

Now is the time to organize that 
band! We can supply your instru- 
ments at a saving of 50% or more. 
Write at once for prices on any in- 
strument you want. 

° 
Order from this Ad! 

You take no risk. We guarantee 
satisfaction or your money back. 
Don’t wait. Write today. 

Goldberg & Sons 

802 Charlotte St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





RAISE QUINEA PIGS 


for us. 
BD Bbit 
betterthan poultry or: . Par- 
Ao how to raise FREE. 


CAVIES DISTRIGUTING CO.,3! 11 Grand Ave, Kaneus City, Me, 





Have You a Camera? 


Write 2B oes comate Pj a A mig showing how 
to ake r pic res ¢ ™ 5 
mAMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


464 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 











HORNE 


Radio Sets 


and PARTS 


Direct from the Natl. Distributor | 





300 V. T. Socket........ 65¢e.—315 Variometer......$3. 
330 Var. Condenser, Large 15 Plate.. 
331“ “ Pr “ 


336“ 


337“ ‘ 
3441 “in case with Dial 43 
450 Audio Transf....$4.50—451 R. F 
460 Aerial Receptor Plug................. 
HM IV. T. Tuner in ‘Cabinet...............ccse 20.00 
H ™ 5 Detector in Cabinet. 9.50 
‘4 'M 6 Two Stage Amplifier 29.50 
“NEPTUNE” Complete Vac. Tube Set for 

A. C. No Battery Required...........cccsceseenene 49.00 
“VENUS” A. C. Amplifier and Loud 

Speaker . 
Var. Coupler on Bakefite Panel with Dial and 

Switch Points. 10. 
Variometer & ‘Dial on Bakelight Panel............ s 
Var. Condenser & Dial on Bakelight Panel... 
Detector Unit to Match Above......... 
Amplifier Unit _— Above...... 

Det t n 


Small 
Small Amplifier Unit 
Cabinets with Bakelite Panels: 
7 in.x7 in..... $3.75—7 in.xt2'/ in......... . 
7 in.x8 in. $4.50—7 in.xt6 in............. 
Set 10 Wirin 
Moulded Rotors Plain....40c.; Wired.............00000 
Alum. Cond, Plates, Large and Small... 
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Moulded Cond. Ends....45c.; Brass..... 20 
Tubing for Couplers—4 in. dia. x 4 
| EE c.; Wired.. 


indoor Arrester.............. utdoor............. aio 

AND 100 OTHER RADIO DEVICES 
Send Check or Money Order for 
1-3 of value with your order. Bal- 
ance C. O. D. 10c in stamps 
brings catalog. All Sets and Parts 
Fully Guaranteed. 


N. Y. Aerial Concert Corp. | 


Comb. Switch & Lighting Arrester..... 
$1.00—O 













Coil Receivers 


This completes the first turn. Lay on as 
many turns as required for the inductance 
needed, progressing always in the order, 

5’—5’ to 2—2 to 6’—6’ to 3 and so on. 
The last turn is fastened by twisting its 
end to the last brad. Give the whole three 
coats of good shellac and cover the out- 
side of the coil with a single turn of heavy 


book-binders cloth cut as shown in draw- | 
ing No. 4, leaving 1 inch flaps at each end 


for affixing the coil to the wooden wedge 
shown in drawing No. 5. When thoroughly 
dry, draw out the brads carefully and slip 
the coil off the cylinder, after which re- 
move the newspaper from the inside of 
the coil. The purpose of this newspaper 
wrapping is to enable you to remove the 
coil more easily than if it were made di- 
rectly upon the wooden cylinder itself. 
Fig. 5 shows the finished coil and Fig. 6 
the wooden block for mounting three coils 
so they may be moved back and forth like 
shutters, to vary the couplings. Wooden 
pivots pass through each hole in the wedges 
and through corresponding holes in the 
wooden mounting. The latter is affixed by 
means of screws to the front of the panel 
and the leads from the coils pass through 
holes drilled in the panel. The rest of the 
set—tube, rheostat, condensers etc—is 
mounted in the usual way either on the 
baseboard of the set or on the panel. 


The experimenter should be warned that 
the making of these coils and mountings 
is a difficult matter unless he is well 
equipped with tools and so on. Conse- 
quently he is advised to purchase these 
parts, which are relatively inexpensive. 
For the reception of longer waves, larger 
coils are needed. By keeping two sets on 
hand, one for long and another for short 
waves, the operator will find that he can 
tune in to most any desired wave length. 
Inductances for Arlington time signal coils 
are as follows ;— 

Primary, “L 300”—Secondary, “L 300”, 
Tickler “L 100”. 

The honeycomb sets given here are 
sturdy and compact. They are rather 
critical, but once tuned give good service. 





‘The World Broth-| 
/ erhood of Boys 
| (Concluded from page 33) 
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members, (My detachment was one of the 
best in town.) But only about 10 show up, 
the rest all are busy with housekeeping 
work. But this was possible up to last 
year, because we have had a little Govern- 
ment assistance, now all fimished and there- 
fore I am obliged to call for assistance to 
our American brothers. We think here 
that American Scout organizations are very 
powerful.” 
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d Jones | 








needs him most, he is likely to lie down 
just as he ‘has done in his studies. 
“When a boy gets as far as college, he 
must have the mental qualifications to keep 
up with ‘his classes. Some may have to 
work harder than others, but my observa- 
tion has been that it is not the boy who has 


to work hard that gets the conditions. He 
is the sort of a man who will make good 
on the team or anywhere else. It is the 
boy who is naturally clever but lacks cer- 
tain ideals, who gets the condition in his 
studies and gets dropped from the squad 
as ineligible. ‘ 

“Until such a boy develops and realizes 
the importance of being true to himself 


and of working hard to obtain the things | 


worth while and until he brimgs his class 


work up to what it should be, I am not | 


interested ‘in seeing thim in a football uni- 


form. A man must prove he has courage | 


in the classroom as well as on the foot- 


ball ‘field tte make the team.” 
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THE NAME 


“Feoeral’ 


IS YOUR GUARANTEE OF 


QUALITY 






NO, 53-W 


Hederal 


HEAD 
TELEPHONES 
2200 OHMS 


Per Set $8 00 


TOSECURE BEST RADIO RESULTS, EQUIP YOUR SET WiTH 
GENUINE sederal APPARATUS 


WE MANUFACTURE A COMPREHENSIVE LINE—ON SALE BY LEADING DEALERS 


Federal Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 























Fellers, Listen To This!’’ 


Here's a crystal detector set that is just what you've been waiting for— 
simple, compact, and reliable, with range enough to suit any Scout. We 
guarantee that it will receive broadcast concerts up to 25 miles. And it 
has a wave length range of 200 to 900 meters. 


Simple-X Receiver 


There's a primary tuner for adjusting to various wave lengths, and a sec- 
ondary tuner to cut out interferences—both with roller contacts that don’t 
wear the coil. The detector is our “Multi-Tec’ crystal—1000 crystals 
in one—that is the most sensitive and reliable you've ever seen. You can 
hang a “SimpleX" to your belt and never know it’s there. Then-—with 
an aerial and a good set of ‘phones—you're ready to listen in anywhere. 
Here's a regular he-boy's outfit, that will stand the gaff of hikes and hard 
service—an outfit any Scout will be proud to own. 


Write for the circular 


$4 75 At Your Dealer. If he cannot supply you, send 4.75 plus 
3 20 cents for postage and packing —direct to 


CARAGOL - CLARKE CO., 82 Beaver St., New York City. 
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ONCEA SCOUT-ALWAYS A SCOUT 


If you ever were a real Boy Scout of America, you 

ought to be one as long as you live. 

DON'T QUIT. 

DON’T LET YOUR MEMBERSHIP LAPSE. 

KEEP MOVING. 

Don't stop until you are a Veteran, and then you can’t stop— 

you won't want to—you are a scout for life. 

If you can't keep up actively with your troop you can register 

as an ASSOCIATE SCOUT. 

If you can't connect with a troop you can register as a 

PIONEER SCOUT. 

When you go away to school or college you can join a troop 
| or a Scout Club if there is one, and keep active. If there isn't 
} 





you can still be an Associate. 
Register with the National Council the minute you are eligible 
to VETERAN RANK. 
If you have been all through Scouting, and are eighteen years 
| eld BECOME AN ASSISTANT SCOUTMASTER. They are 
very much needed. 
If you are twenty-one BECOME A SCOUTMASTER. The 
need for scoutmasters is tremendous. There is no reason why 
| you should ever stop Scouting. There is every reason why you 
should never stop Scouting. 
| DON'T QUIT. DON'T LET OTHER SCOUTS QUIT. 
DON'T LET YOUR SCOUTMASTER QUIT. DON’T LET 
HIM LET YOU QUIT. 
We can’t afford to lose one boy or man from Scouting. No 
boy or man once in Scouting can afford to get out of it. 


Whatever you do, don’t be a deserter. 
If you must leave the troop and cannot follow any of the above sugges- 
tions, then ask for a Certificate of Honorable Discharge. If your record 
justifies it, you can secure it through your Scoutmaster. If it doesn't, 
you ought to stay by the Movement until your record is such as to 
give you this opportunity to leave Scouting in an orderly and creditable 
fashion. 
The day will soon come when the boy who cannot show a certificate 
of service, indicating that he left Scouting under creditable conditions, 
will be ashamed to confess that he ever pretended to be a scout. 


| ONCE A SCOUT—ALWAYS A’ SCOUT 
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colors and sizes of 


Poativered to you Free = a? | AN IDEAL 
for 30 dors trialonapproval. Your #7 \ } GIFT FOR 
hen =y ’ 











CASSkuwuk DISH. 8in 
bowl with knob-bed cover. 
Parent ovenware. Cut glass floral design 
on top of cover. Container of genuine 
Sheffield silver plate metal, fancy peforated 
cut design with bulge center. Black wood 
strong handles. A high class dish. 
BNE, . apbunesdgedncnesetencencessecs $4.87 
Lyons Sales Service, 975 Old Colony B’l'd’g., 
Dept. B. Chicago,  Iilinois. 


Class Rings@Pins 


Catalog 36 J 36 Pages New [ New Designs 
Cc. Ke G ROUSE C co. 


46 Bruce Ave. North Attleboro, Mass. 


genuine pyrex 
Regular trans- 


























Scouts 


KNOCKABOUT SUITS 
KNOCKABOUT SHOES 





“ RY 
FINE 
WHOLESKINS 

FOR 
MOCASSINS 
SHEATHS 


DECORATIVE 
PURPOSES 
Post $1.50 Paid 
Supply Department 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200, Fifth Av. New York NY. 







We are Boston Agents 
for Boy Scout Uni- 
forms and Equipment 







ORIGINAL BOYS’ CLOTHIERS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 
















THE: SERVICE « STORE 
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Radio Bestone par pmnwowt 
By Thomas N. Wrenn 











Ouestions about radio matters of general 
interest wil! be answered in this column. 
All other inquiries will be answered by 
mail. Address Radio Department, Boys 
Life, 200 Fifth Avenue., New York City. 

Q: Iam thinking of installing a Mag- 
navox and I wish you would tell me how 
many steps of amplification is necessary to 
obtain the best results for home entertain- 
ment. 

Grant Anderson 

A: Two steps should be used. Your 
general assembly is as follows :—Detector 
tube with regenerative hook up: First 
amplifier tube; second Amplifier tube. 
That is to say, detector and two stages of 
audio frequency amplification. 

Q: I have been following the instruc- 
tions of the Vario-Coupler in the Aug. 
number of Boys’ Life, but I have been 
having trouble with several different things. 
One is the “Hook Up.” I don’t understand 
how the circuit runs into the Rotor and 
the rest of the set, for the lead wire runs 
from the Antenna direct to the Stator and 
then to ground and you said that there 
was no connecting between the Rotor and 


Stator. And about the winding of the 
Stator, I don’t understand how you take 
off taps. Do you cut the wire when you 


take off a tap and then start winding again, 
or how? 

And how does the Rotor tune? I don’t 
see what difference it makes whether the 
Rotor is one way or the other when it re- 
volves around. And could you put the 
Rotor in the middle of the Stator? I 
should think it would work just as vwrell. 

I would be very glad if you could draw 
me some good simple instructions on each. 

Hoping to hear good things from you. 

Leroy Zengler 


A: The circuit “runs into the rotor” 
by induction. The rotor thus carries an 
“induced” current. See first installment 


of Slim’s Adventures in Wireless. 
You do not cut the wires till the winding 
is all finished. The so-called tap turns 








are passed upward and out of the way so 
the wiring may not be interrupted. 

The rotor tunes by loosening or tighten- 
ing the coupling which means, by turning 
it around on its shaft. Lines of force sur- 
round the stator, and when the rotor is 
parallel with the stator more lines of force 
cut into it than when it is perpendicular 
to the stator. 

You could put the rotor in the middle 
of the stator but this gives what is called 
“broad tuning” a thing which is undesir- 
able. 

There are literally multitudes of hook 


ups. In Boys’ Life I have given what 
seems to me to be the best. If there is 
Radio 


Westinghouse Aeriotron tubes “W. D. 
11” may be employed in tube sets where 
the operator wishes to spare the expense 
of a storage battery. These W D tubes 
operate on an ordinary 1% volt dry cell. 

If your set does not give you the re- 
sults desired try switching the terminals 
of the “A” or 6 volt battery. Modify the 
grid leak. Change the grid leak so that 
instead of passing around the grid con- 
denser one terminal goes to a point on 
the negative lead from “A” to filament, 
and the other terminal goes to a point 
between grid condenser and grid. The 
most frequent source of trouble is to be 
found in the “B” batteries. Connect two 
in series if they are “run down,” or con- 
nect the run down “B” battery to one or 
more dry cells. These are some of the 
ways whereby good reception may be ob- 
tained when no other adjustments seem 
effective. 

Connection “in series” means connection 
by means of which positive leads are at- 
tached to negative leads. Where alternat- 
ing currents are used the term means that 
the element is inserted in the line, one 
terminal leading in, the other out. 

The “amplitude” of a wave is its height 
—from trough to crest. The length of a 
wave is the distance from trough to 
trough or crest to crest. Damping is the 
gradual decrease in amplitude as the os- 


any special hook up you wish I will be 
glad to draw it for you. 

: am thinking about buying the 
parts separately and building a Radio re- 
ceiving station. If you will answer a few 
questions for me it will help me greatly. 

1. What is approximately the receiving 
range in miles of a set composed of the 
following: Vario Coupler; Variable Con- 
denser; dector tube; Grid leak and con- 
denser, and the other things necessary to 
operate these units such as batteries, etc.? 

If you know of a better set that will not 
cost any more than the above mentioned 
I wish you would please let me know. 

Thanking you very much, I am, 

R. C. Copenhaver, Jr. 

A: The receiving range of the set you 
describe is from 25 to 75 miles according 
to location of receiving station and trans- 
mitting power of broadcasting station. 

I know of no set better than this at the 
same cost. The two slide tuning coil, hook 
up for which was given in last issue of 
Boys’ Life is a good set and costs less 
money. Its receiving range is about the 
same, but the tuning is not nearly so good. 

you must have a longer receiving 
range than these sets afford it will be 
necessary to add an amplifier tube. 

: will be very thankful if you 
will answer a few questions that I am 
asking about radio. 

Can wireless messages be caught on an 
aerial that will corrode out in the weather? 
Should all the lead in wire be the same 
size wire as the aerial? What kind of 
wire should be used to connect up all the 
apparatus in the hookup. 

Scout Carl Heuser 
Wireless can be caught on an aerial 
which will corrode. Indeed we know of 
no aerial wire which does not corrode. In- 
sulated wire (such as bell wire) picks up 
messages quite as well as bare wire. 

The lead in wire should be as large as 
the antenna wire. Use double covered cot- 
ton wire, size 22. Cover the wires with 
spaghetti tubing where they cross each 


A: 


other. Solder all joints, using resin as a 
flux. 
Q: Iam a second class scout and am 


very much interested in radio and would 
like very much to know where I can pro- 


cure some ;Rochelle Salt crystals and a 
small quantity of Gelatin and Cobalt 
Chloride. 


Norris O’Neal 

A: Eimer and Amend, 18th St. & 3rd 

Ave., New York City can probably supply 

you with Rochelle Salt crystals, Cobalt 

Chloride and Gelatin. They carry a large 

supply of all kinds of chemicals and equip- 
ment and are a high class house. 


Notes 


cillation dies out. 

Oscillation is dependent upon capacity 
and inductance. Capacity tends to initiate 
oscillation. Inductance tends to maintain 
it. 

A thermo couple is made by placing two 
different metals in contact and heating the 
point where the metals touch. The heat 
generates a one direction electric current. 
The action of various “sensitive” spots 
on a crystal is the same as that of mi- 
croscopic thermo couples. The resistance 
offered by one of these minute couples 
to incoming wireless currents produces 
heat: the heat generates a direct current; 
this current in turn stops off that phase of 
the alternating wireless current opposing 
it and “helps along” the phase of its own 
sign. In this way the crystal rectifies 
radio currents. The heat generated even- 
tually destroys or burns out the couple and 
a new one must be found. We have 
successfully rectified radio currents with 
artificial thermo couples. Such couples 
invariably burn out however. 

The spark discharge caused by bringing 
the terminals of a battery into contact, 
is due to the fact that the battery plates, 
before contact have accumulated positive 
and negative charges and act as the two 
opposing plates of a condenser. Such 
spark discharges are not true arcs for they 
have tone quality. 
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HE foot ball 

game had left 
Harry tied up with 
a swollen ankle— 
nothing serious 
though enough to 
keep him off his feet. 
So it came about that Bob was spending 
Saturday afternoon with him but it was not 
in the least a sacrifice on the latter’s part 
as he had brought along his stamp collec- 
tion and it was now on the table beside 
Harry’s very much smaller beginning—not 
a bad showing, though, for two or three 
weeks’ effort. 

Harry's foot was carefully propped up 
on a low chair conveniently arranged at 
the side of the table and he was pawing 
over a small heap of stamps he had just 
emptied out of a shabby looking, red card- 
board box. “Mrs. Barret, next door, gave 
me these,” he said. 

“T knew they'd be coming in as soon as 
you announced you were a collector. It 
was very kind of her. Too bad so many of 
them are damaged. Here’s a nice one, 
though. See, the margins are even all 
around and the perforations are perfect.” 

“Is that important?” Harry asked. 

“Very. If a corner is missing or there 
1s a thin spot where some of the back has 
been scraped or split off, or if’ it is torn 
even a little bit or the cancellation is too 
heavy or not the right kind—” 

“Hold on; wait till I get these all in my 
head. How can a cancellation be wrong?” 

“Sometimes postage stamps are used as 
revenues and then quite often the cancel- 
ling is done with a pen or in some way 
different from the postal way. Again, 
banks use them and these are discriminated 
against too though they will do to fill the 
spaces till the perfect copy comes along.” 

Harry, who had been rummaging through 
the heap, now held up a stamp with a round 
hole through the middle of it. “How about 
this one?” he asked. 

“That,” Bob replied. “is or was a Spanish 
way of cancelling when the adhesive was 
used on a telegram and, of course, are less 
to be desired on that account. Belgian bar 
cancellations hurt the value, too.” 

“My, it seems terribly fussy to me. A 
stamp’s a stamp, I’d say.” 

“It’s all founded on a right principle. If 
the small label is not used for postal pur- 
poses it isn’t really a postage stamp, is it?” 

“Well, if you look at it that way—still, 
how about the unused ones ?” 

“I've always preferred them used, my- 
self. They're like veterans in an army. 
Many collectors will have none but the un- 
used kind and insist the gum shall be in 
“mint” condition.” 

“What’s mint got to do with a stamp?” 
Harry asked, laughingly. 

“It means as clean and fine as a coin 
fresh from the mint,” Bob explained. He 
had been turning the pages of Harry’s 
book and now stooped suddenly. “Here’s 
something you want to look out for,” he 
said. 

“What’s that ?” Harry asked, leaning for- 
ward. 

“See how these stamps catch together 
from opposite pages. Good specimens are 
often torn in this way.” 

“You're right but that is how the book 
is made.” 

“It’s safer to paste sheets of paper in be- 
tween. The better albums are only printed 
on one side of the page.” 

“Thanks, I'll do it.” 

“Oh, and there’s another thing I wanted 
to warn you about. When the stamp is 
mounted in your album don’t try to lift 
it up to look at the back with your finger 
nail. The edges are easily broken. Use 
a pair of tweezers. Here, I'll show you.” 
Bob’s hand was thrust into the inside pock- 
et of his coat and he presently produced 
a small nickel plated pair of tweezers with 
broad, flat points. “See,” he said, picking up 
a stamp from the table. 

“You'd make a good professor in a stamp 
college, Bob. I’m glad you know so much, 
though. ” 

“Oh, I’m just an amateur. 
believe the details experts go into. 


You wouldn’t 
Take 
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Gossip FoR COLLECTORS by OrrinW. Simons 


this matter of cancellation. Specialists in 
United States issues list as many as seven 
colors or tints in the medium used for can- 
celling and are valued according to their 
rarity. Take for example the five cent, red 
brown, 1847 issue which is catalogued at 
$5.00. If it happens to have a pink can- 
cellation your specialist says it is worth 
$50.00. Then, there are the “pre-cancels” 
which are being quite extensively collected.” 

“You mean those with the names of cities 
printed across the face? My father told 
me the post offices sold them that way and 
that the majority of them were used 
for parcel post.” 

“T have a few,” Bob said, “but I 
have enough to do 
taking care of my 
regular collection. 







Use a Pair of Tweezers 


I’m looking forward to the new United 
States set which is— let’s see, I have it 
written down.” He referred to his pock- 
et note book. “The values are to be 1, 2, 
J. 4. 5, 6, 7,:& 9.10, 11, 12, 13, 15, BD, wi 
50, $1, $2 and $5.00 and Washington, Frank- 
lin, Lincoln, Grant, Jackson, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Cleveland, McKinley and Roose- 
velt are among those whose portraits will 
be shown. The newspaper article I got 
this from said twenty-four individuals had 
been portrayed on one hundred and sixty- 
four of our issues. That doesn’t seem like 
much of ‘a showing when you think of all 
the famous men and women in our history.” 

“You must remember though, that 
historical scenes, our coat of arms and a 
number of other subjects have been used 
and there hasn’t been any flood of issues 
such as most of the European states have 
indulged in, either. Why, the island of 
St. Kitts is getting up a set to raise money 
for defraying the expense of a new public 

rk ” 


“Yes,” Harry exclaimed, “and recently 
Ecuador required an extra one centavo 
stamp to be affixed to each letter, the funds 
so collected to be used to rebuild the Quito 
post office which had been ruined by an 
earthquake. They must know what good 
natured easy marks stamp collectors are.” 
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PEGGING SHOES A am 
7 YEARS OF AGE. . ' 
aa . $7.00 sad WEAR W.L. 
shoesare absolutely 
the best shoe values for} SHOES AND SAVE 
the money in this country. MONEY. 
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W. LDOUGLAS | 


$800 SHOES fii 





ie 
COMFORT AND SERVICE 
G Succ 1 a U 
DS 


DOUGLAS |W. L. Douglas $4.00 and 
$4.50 shoes for boys, best 
in quality,bestin style,best 
all around shoes for boys. 





All W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the|It is worth dollars for you to remember 


best and finest leathers, by skilled shoe-|tha 


makers, all working to make the best shoes| 


t when you buy shoes at our stores 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


for the pricethat money can buy. Thequality|N matter where you live, shoe dealers can 


is unsurpassed. 
leaders in the fashion centers of America. 
Only by examining them can you appreciate : 


their wonderful value. Shoes of equal quality Douglas shoes with 


The smart styles are the supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. They 
cost no more in 


Francisco than they do 
mn New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
the name and retail 


cannot be bought elsewhere at anywhere price stamped on the sole. Do not takea 


near our prices. 


\substitute and pay extra profits. Order 


W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all of our direct from the factory and save money. 
110 storesat factory cost.Wedo not make one YY, Wette GarGntaiog Fotey 
cent of profit until the shoes are sold to you. Dreeglesiiistit a: ae bny 





[No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in 
stamp matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory 
service.] 





FREE—DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST 
Coupons, hinges with approvals for name. Address two 
collectors, 2c. postage. Agents, 60% Special—10c. each— 
25 Asia-Africa; 25 So. Am.; 25 Neurope; 25 Fr. Cols.; 
25 Br. Cols.; 35 U. S. A.; 20 Australia; 10 Animal; 15 
Pictures; 25 Finland, etc.; 100 Diff. Eleven 10c. 
Packets, $1. U. T. K. Stamp Co.. Utica, N. Y. 


158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 10 
gis a. Se. Gains. etc. Only c 
nes' pprova eets to 60 per cent. 
AGENTS WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 
e Buy Stamps. Established 29 years. 
Hussman Stamp . Dept. 78, St. Louis, Mo. 
65c for Abyssinian stamp, Guate- 
mala Parrot stamp. Packet 
30 var. British Colonies, Total cat. 65c. 
Packet Hinges. Large mm scale and Perf. 
Gauge, with our hardsome price list, to in- 
troduce our fine 50%, approval sheets all for 
JY COLLECTION: 


8c. W J NS. 
1000 varieties mounted alphabetically $3.75. 
ALLEN RS 
Dept. B, 220 Lathrop Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
ARMENIA 1921 first unused set of three, 
lic. These “Scraps of paper 
prove that the unspeakable Turk has passed on 
and out—that Armenia is not—the land of misery.” 


Wonderful Net Approvals. 
M. D. OLMSTEAD Box 3, Concord, N. H. 




















tions of de- 

sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices. 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K., Hanover, Penna 

STAM Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Ceylon, 

Java,” ete., and Album, 10c 

1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 different U. 8. 25¢;10e 
hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 percent. List Free 


buy stamps, C. Steigman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., 
St. Louis Mo. 


65 Different Foreign Stamps from 65 different Foreign 
Countries, including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, 
West Indies, etc., and our pamphlet which tells you 
“How to make your collection of stamps properly” 
FOR ONLY 16 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN. Queen City 
Stamp & Coin Co., Room 35,. 604. Race Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

20 Unused Foreign Stam 
Stamps Free all different free to all ay 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Mention this 
paper. Large album, 15c. List of 1000 stamps at 
each and 1500 stamps at 1c each. If possible send 


names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Foreign Stamps 


A Fine Packet of Foreign Stamps from all ovet the 
world with big bargain list of 2c postage. 


70 O DISCOUNT | send selec- 





50 all differert. Africa, Brazil, 















Station E. 





f STAMPS 105 China, Egypt. Etc., Stamp Dic- 
a tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
peapane. Se. Same =. over 500 Seetins, 

. es of countries, etc., 3c. er one: 

‘4c, 35c, $1.00, $2.25. A. BULLARD eco. ‘ 


lbe, Stp, Book 3° Direetim. 446 Tremont St., Dept. AQ, 
porters; album ma nufacturers oston, Mass. 
Stamps, Unused, 


STA Pictorials, British and French 


Colonies, etc., with large illustrated packet price list. 

Remit 2c for postage, (stamp or coins). 
MIDLAND STAMP COMPANY 

TORONTO, CANADA. 


. 8 
S FREE Fete 








Gray Stamp Co. Toronto, Canada 
BARBADOES FREE! 


Drop us a post card tonight and receive three big Barba- 
does signboards as a free welcoming gift from the lucky 
bunch who have found that. our approvals carry worth 
while stamps at moderate prices. 

Sterling Stamp Co., Hamilton St., Cambridge, Mass. 


LOOK! ALL FOR 10c 


3 Diff. Liberia including Triangle; Triangle sta: 
from Fiume; 5 diff. Airplane stamps; 10 diff. ef 
picture stamps; and a superb packet including Epirus, 
Abyssinia, Nyassa, Siam, Ukraine, etc. Just think, all 
these for only 10c to applicants for our finest grade ap- 
proval sheets. 

S. GROSSMAN CO., 1568 First Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















BOYS’ LIFE STATEME 


1922. State of New York, County of New York. 


form, to wit: That the names and addresses of 
managers are: Publisher, Boy Scouts of America (I 


owners are The Boy Scouts of America, incorporatec 
of Columbia, governing ‘‘Institutions of Learning.”’ 
There are no individual stockholders. The present 
Harding, Washington, D. C.: Honorary Vice-Pres: 
Honorary Vice-President, Hen. William H. Taft, 
William G. McAdoo, New York, N. Y.; Honorary V 
President, Colin H. Livingstone, Washington, D. 
Fane es tit Milton A. McRae, Detroit 


more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, ete., as required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, published monthly at New York, N. Y. 
Before me, a notary public, in and for the state and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Frederic L. Colver, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the business manager of BOYS’ LIFE—the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24th, 1912, embodied in section 4413,Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 


Mathiews, Daniel ©. Beard, Irving Crump, E. O'Connor, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Managing 
Editor, None; Business Manager, Frederic L. Colver, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


; Y.; Vice-President, Arthur Letts, Los Angeles, Calif.; Vice-President, Harold F. McCormick, 
Chicago, Ill.; National Scout Commissioner, Daniel Carter Beard, Flushing, N. Y.; Treasurer, George 
D. Pratt, New York City; Chief Scout Executive, James E. West, New York City. d 
3. That the known bondhclders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 


NT TO POST OFFICE 


for April 1, 


the publisher, editor, managing editor and business 
nc), 200 Fifth Ave., New York City; Editors, F. K. 


2. That the 
1 February 8th, 1910, under the laws of the District 
Federal charter granted by Congress June 15, 1916. 
officers are: Honorary President, Hon. Warren G. 
ident, Hon. Woodrow Wilson, Washington, 3 
New Haven, Conn.; Honorary Vice-President, Hon. 
ice-President, Daniel Carter Beard, Flushing, N “3 
C.; Vice-President, Benjamin L. Dulaney, Bristol, 
, Mich.; Vice-President, Mortimer L. Schiff, New 


securities are: None. 4. That the two paragraphs 











next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholders or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner: and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 
him. Frederic L. Celver, Business Manager. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day of 
October, 1922. George D. Weeks, Notary Public, Kings County, N. Y., No. 96, with certificate filed in 
New York County, No. 22}; New York Register, No. 4205. My commission expires March 30, 1924. Seal. 
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Save a Quarter! 


T’S not easy these days to buy everything you want 

and need. Here’s a way—right off the bat to savea 
quarter. Two things you want, first of all—BOYS’ 
LIFE for a year (price $2.00), and a new Boy Scout 
Handbook (price 40c.) That’s a total of $2.40. NOW | 
—we will give you these for $2.15, a clear saving of 
twenty-five cents. The subscription may be your own 
or someone else’s, either new or renew. 


OU know BOYS’ LIFE —what a great magazine for 

boys it is. Every month it comes to you, crammed | 
full of thrills, fun and all sorts of interesting facts: 
serials, short stories, special articles by famous men, 
departments on radio, stamps, how-to-make things, 
campcraft, nature study, Think and Grin, World Bro- 
therhood and the well-known Cave Scout. 


HE HANDBOOK has 528 pages and almost 600 

illustrations. It’s “the most wonderful book for boys 
and all lovers of Nature’s out-of-doors ever published.” 
No scout should be without it, for it is full of he infor- 
mation! Send your order and remittance to 


Boy’s Life 
The Boy Sceut Magazine 
200 Fifth Avenue 





New York 





























Ssaaw Motor ATTACHMENT 
MAKES YOUR BIKE A MOTORCYCLE! 


Ahighgrade de 14H, Pm P. motor attachment quickly 


seo Fs ls ge Low Price Now! o tas. 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


——_ are selling at highest prices ever known. 
eatest market for 20 years. Make money breed- 
ingthem. Raisedinone month. We ship every- 
\ where our famous breeding stock and supplies. 








Established 21 years. For pric«< and full particu- 






























S "Briceson tua capesgeus big illustrated free book. Writefor 
meer Low Priceson i m 
pitachmonts nd the PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 
mag w MFG. ma ee COMPANY 428 H ST., MELROSE HIGH- 
LANDS, MASS. 
“a Boy Scouts, Comme Five Gita, 
ie . 
in he Shadow Of The Goal Posts! PLATO Res “peat ert, Moncloes, 
A sparkling, fascinating Football Tale sprinkled Blackface pening Choruses Drills. 
with a bit of romance and pathos. The sensational moeiom gay, ~ 
climax to this exciting tale will thrill you with joy Hor te 8e eRe on ee p. Catalogue FREE. 
Book attractively bound. Price 35 cents. Coin, 
securely wrapped, or Money Order. Send today! 





You'll enjoy it. 
PUBLISHERS OF INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS. 
THE NEW ERA PRESS, Dept. BL 
97 High Street, Portsmouth, N. H. 





STAMMER 


itled a“ STAMMERING, I se Onde wad Th The y+ 
FREE Teak enti m ts and 
vanced Natural Method of Cure,” bound Saka aed & in 
pure gold. — for special tuition is and a FREE copy 
of “The Natural Speech best equipped ana 
most successful echool in the world for the cure of stammering, 
guteert Sead or time beat. Write toda 

cetera Sckosk, WaT Grand Ave., Milw Wis 



















MY DAD’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


97 Cents Postpaid 
For the popular well-known “LIMITED” 


Bill Fold and Pass 
Case. Made of gen- 
uine black leather and 
has seven useful pock- 
ets ; currency pocket, 
full size coin pocket, 
and a big calen- 
der pocket with 12 monthly calendars, win- 
dow for pass, postage stamp pocket and 
2 card pockets. Very useful and a_ BIG 
BARGAIN. Any name stamped in GOLD 
FREE. 97 cents POSTPAID. The “LIMITED 
SPECIAL” same style as above, but Leather 
lined, etiher black or brown leather. $1.95 
POST-PAID, with any name stamped in 
GOLD FREE. 
Same STYLE asaboveisthe “LIMITED DE 
LUXE,” made of beautiful, soft CALF leather. 
VERY classy. and will make a splendid-gift. 
Any name stamped in GOLD FREE at $2.98 
POSTPAID. KEY CASE FREE with orders 
of $4.00 or MORE. EXTRA GOLD stamping, 
per LINE 30 cnts, — 45 cents. 
Postage stamps accept 
INTER-AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., NOT INC. 
DEPT. E7, 5034 W. Huron St., Chicago, Il. 


The 





WEAR-EVER LINK BUTTONS 


the correct link for boys’ wear. Price 25 cents. Boys’ 
nickel silver, engine turned belt buckle. Price 25 
cents. Send 25 cents and receive belt buckle or cuff 


links. 
Essex Jewelry Co., Mass. 









No. Attleboro, 












Write ae free catalo, 

RAY ‘SUPPLIES 

Just the oot every live boy 
lwants—Shirts, Breeches, Knives, 

Axes, Bugles, Haversacks, sa hi 


21. Box 1 


Etc., at very lowest prices. 
& Co. 











What — Why — When— Where 
See page 49—This issue 

















BOYS’ LIFE 








: | Daniel per ‘Wilderness aE 
__(Continued from ll dl 














informed that the land comissioners 
“while highly respecting him were re- 
gretfully obliged” to deprive him of his 
land. Again Boone found himself made 


had returned from a shooting excursion, are 
in the course of which his extraordinary 
skill in the management of the rifle had 


been fully displayed.” 


But this ideal existence was not long landless by his own country. On_ the 
to continue. In 1804 the United States advice of friends. he sent in memorials 
took over by purchase the whole of this to both the Kentucky Legislature and 
country. Naturally Boone’s authority as Congress, but only six years later did 


Congress at length take action to confirm 
his Spanish grant. 

In the meantime the old scout, unem- 
bittered by the essential injustice of this 
calamity, took up with renewed vigor the 
life of a fur trapper. He made long 
trips into the wilderness, into hostile coun 
try, almost alone. They would have 
been extraordinary trips for any man, but 
when we consider Boone’s advanced age, 
we cannot but wonder. At the age of 
eighty, for example, we hear of him in 
Yellowstone! Sometimes one of his sons 
accompanied him, but most often his 
only companion was an old Indian. 

To be continued in December Boys Lire 


a Spanish magistrate ended with that fact. 
This was not serious, but what followed 
was. The grants of land made to Boone 
by the Spanish governor were shortly 
found to be faulty. The old man should 
have journeyed to New Orleans in person 
to fulfill certain red-tape obligations. The 
journey required would have been a thous- 
and miles by waterway between banks 
swarming with Indians; and a return by 
land—the current was too fast for a re- 
turn by water—through the same foes. 
The local Spanish governor assured Boone 
that he, as syndic, need not fulfill this 
law; and the old man, believing his in- 
formant, never made the journey. We 
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Photographic 





Contest Rules 
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These instructions must be followed, 
otherwise pictures will not be considered: 
Pictures must be taken by the con- 
testant and related to Scouting directly 
or indirectly. 


be written on back of picture. Pictures 
without names will not be considered. Do 
not send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned un- 
less a stamped and addressed envelope 


Directly : Activities of scouts, hik- is enclosed. 
ing, campaign work, etc. The Art Editor of Boys Lire will 
Indirectly : Animal and other act as judge of the photographs submitted. 
nature studies. 6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded 


to the picture or group of pictures from 
one contestant, judged the best, and a 
dollar will be paid for every other photo- 
graph accepted and published. Photo- 
graphs accepted and published become the 
property of Boys’ Lire. 


2. Photographs for any contest must 
reach the editor before the 10th of the 
second month preceding the date of publi- 
cation. The competition is open to all 
readers of Boys’ Lire. 

3. Name and address of sender should 


“hoes ho Photograph 
Jim Morse Among the Cannibals. al. a 
Illustrated ~ Harold Anderson 
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Richson, Jr. ‘‘l want the best suit you have in your store.” 
Storekeeper “Are you a Scout?” 
Richson, Jr. “What has being a Scout to do with buying a suit?” 


Storekeeper ‘You sata you wanted the best suit Ihave, and that means a Scout 
Uniform made by Eisner,—the best suit in the United States for any Scout.” 


We don’t know whether Scout James Pirie, Jr., of Troop 1, Ballinger, Texas, who sent 


in the above idea, owns a car anda chauffeur, but we know that if he owns an 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Sigmund Eisner Company, Official National Outfitters 
he owns something that will do his health and happiness more good than would any 


kind of limousine. Whatever part of the uniform he does not at present happen toown, 
now becomes his, as an award for the above winning idea of this month’s Eisner contest. 


The Sigmund Eisner Company, manufac- this contest are given in practically every 
turers of the Official Uniform for the Boy issue of BOY’S LIFE for the past year and 
Scouts of America, are offering a prize each ahalf. Any wide-awake scout has an oppor- 


month for the best advertisement, or idea 
or material for one, sent in by wearers of 
this uniform. The winner gets his choice 
of coat and breeches, or shirt and shorts, or 
hat and stockings. Full directions for entering all good training. Try it out this issue. 


tunity to get part of his uniform without 
cost, and almost without effort or delay. 
Use your brain as well as your hands. It’s 


ergy” 


‘ ‘ , P ~ » . | 5 x ' 4 ‘ > 
ISNER COMPANY, Red Bank, N 


ey 
































Every good scout makes sure that his 
equipment is correct. The tried old 
scouts who helped to form the Boy 
Scouts of America selected the Plumb 
Scout Axe as official And now the 
original Plumb scout axe has been im- 
proved with a new and better finish, a 
wonderful wedge that tightens the handle 
and a leather sheath of new design that 
fits the axe perfectly. 





Plumb The new color of the handle is a beau- 
Take-up Wedge tiful red that brings out the grain of the 
(Pat. Aug. 15th, 1922) selected hickory. Its touch of color lends 


Keeps the handle ai- smartness to the uniform. 


ways tight, witha turn 
of the screw. It over- A revolutionary invention —the Plumb 
comes the shrinkage of Take-up Wedge (Pat. Aug. pI 1922)— 


wood, the cone shape affords a ready means to tighten the 
expanding the handle 


to grip the eye. Screw 
threads prevent the 


wedge from flying out. FAYETTE R 
Plumb scout axes have P ° 
the retightening wedge. Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Be up to date—get the 
Improved Plumb Scout Axe 


handle. Wood will shrink, but the Plumb 
Take-up Wedge takes up the slack. With 
a turn of the screw it expands the handle 
tightly against all sides of the eye all the 
way in. No scout axe is complete with- 
out this new wedge—the only wedge 
that gives you an easy way to retighten 
the handle—and no axe except the Plumb 
can have it. 


The new leather sheath fits the head 
as well as the bit—easy to get the axe 
in or out. 


To have your equipment correct, get 
the original Plumb Scout Axe from 
national headquarters or from your 
hardware dealer. Price, complete with 
leather sheath, $1.65 


PLUME. Inc. 
Estesusned 1856 





Protected Against Imitation 


tation by registration as a trade mark 
in the United States Patent Office. 


The color combination that distin- i 
guishes Plumb tools (red handle and 
black head) is protected against imi- 


a 





—_— a —_____ 
ammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 














